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A BABE IN BOHEMIA 


CHAf^TER I 

Bohemia is a vast city — a city growing daily raore 
extensive as the repute of its charms attracts one 
by one the Prince and the poet, the Archbishop and 
the artist. In such a city there are PalatJfes anJ 
pig-sties, there is an Aristocracy and a democracy, 
there are the Pharisees and the publicans. 

No. 200, Southampton Row, W.C., the house 
where the Babe first saw the light, the house in 
which her twin brother Marius took his last glance 
at it, a dim and uncertain glance enough, is not a 
segment of aristocratic Bohemia. It is a low 
house leading straight on to the street, the win- 
dows dulled with the smoke from Tott^ham Court 
Road, dreary with mists from Russell Square. 
The railings are begrin^, the stone area green 
aiK? worn with neglect and decay. The bell hangs 
loosely in its socket, and the knocker is wrenched 
off its biding-place. But for all its dirt, neglect, 
decay, No. 200, Southampton Row is in the heart 
of the City, the gay, rollicking, careless capital of 
Prague. • 

Respectability frowns at it from over the way, 
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whitens its steps perennially, brightens its bell- 
handles, and hangs up its white window-curtains. 
Respectability round the corner, virtuously using 
its latch-key as it returns from the City, thanks 
God that “ we are not as they.” Respectability 
next door is kept complainingly awake by the 
midnight cabs and the midnight music, the racket 
of wine-parties and supper-parties, the sound of 
the piano and the noise of brawling voices. They 
ar«>-.beard chaffing phlegmatic policemen as the 
revellers depart in the early morning, rolling home- 
ward singing noisily as the pale moon fades in the 
glow of dawn. 

This 'was the home in which Lucilla was brought 
up ; such a home as a man like Roland Lewesham 
can make for his children. 

Roland Lewesham, proprietor of Footlights, and 
putative editor of that weekly journal, was a largely- 
built man, about forty years of age, above middle 
height, and aldermanic of figure. His features 
were coarse, his eyes bloodshot, his nose made 
one suspicious. He wore glasses, and had a habit 
of pushing •’ them back and fidgeting with them 
constantly. His big head ooked brainy, but he 
had a weak mouth and chm, sweet in the smiling, 
that contradicted the promise of the brow. He 
has founded a new school of journalism. Everyone 
in London knows, or knows of, Roland Lewesham. 

Yet Roly — he was the sort of man that even 
strangers called Roly — was country-bred and coun- 
try-bpm. Honourable and* qjeanly living people 
\yere • Roly’s parents ; the man tilled the ground, 
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the woman tended her* cows and chickens. Bad 
agricultural years respected their thrift, and passed 
them by harmless, the rain softened their seed, the 
sun ripened their com, their granaries were well 
filled, and their fruit-^rSes bowed under the weight 
of the fruit. Seventeen years they toiled together, 
with hearts a little empty save of each other, hard- 
ening perhaps in the weathers, but sweet and sound. 
Then, when it seemed ijoo late for hope, their many 
prayers were answered, and Roly was bom. ^ 

A strange sapling to grow from such a tree ! 
A country lad, the idol of his old parents, quick 
at his lessons, eager in play, rosy-cheeked and 
active, fair, wholesome and abundantly Eilglish.*’ 

And so he might have been living until now, 
undeveloped, primitive, harmless, but for William 
Ringer, and William Ringer’s training-stables that 
were within a walk of his home. How dull was 
agriculture compared to those rows of boxes with 
their sleek and shining-coated occupants ! How 
few the pence gathered slowly with sweating brow 
^nd horny hand, compared to the gold that fiowed 
easily to the inspired backer of Bellerephon or his 
stable companion ! 

The companionship pf stable-boys and racing 
tohts had its usual results. There was not much 
evil in Roland Lewesham, and what there was 
might have remained for ever dormant, but there 
was an eager, excitable, nervous nature, and there 
had been no training or exercise in self-repression. 
When he lost mor^ than he could pay, and he 
V&s barely nineteen when this inevitable incident 
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* occurred, he could not beai^ to face those parents of 
his who trusted and believed in him, even looked 
up to him, so he left them. Rather than face 
their surprise, their disappointment, he ded. He 
let them suffer, let their hearts bleed for him, but 
could not bear to see it. This was Roly in the 
bud and as he became in the blossom. Perhaps 
there is something lovable in such weakness. 
Tender-hearted, he could nqt bear to see the pain 
of tfeeir disappointment ; that by flight he doubled 
it did not occur to him. 

He came to London at nineteen years of age, 
country bred and born, ignorant but eager. The 
ifietrop^lis acted upon him quickly, corroding his 
brightness ; his insensitive ears became attuned to 
the roar of the multitude, losing their relish for 
sweeter sounds. Bright as a mirror, the breath of 
the city tarnished him, soon he no longer reflected 
the loving faces of his parents, or the merriment 
of his boy friends. He became possessed with 
desires ; his manhood awoke in a hot and noxious 
atmosphere, and he absorbed the atmosphere^ 
breathing it back, later on adding his quota to 
the general murkiness. 

There is no need to dwe^ upon the details of his 
faU. Those friends he gathers round him ncfiV, 
for Roly Lewesham has a very real existence in 
London to-day, would be surprised to hear that 
it can be considered a fall from village hero and 
the living joy of an old farmer and his wife to 
being the editor of Footligh^, and one of the 
“ dearest old chappies iu the world.” 
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Temptations abound* in every man’s life, but * 
some are strong to withstand them ; others, not 
bred in the country, can see through mists of 
ephemeral delight to the gross body they cover. 
Impetuous Roly saw nothing but pleasure, and he 
was as eager for pleasure in his early youth as he 
became for excitement in his more mature manhood. 

There was no one to help or guide him. The 
old couple, dreaming ^of him in the vale of their 
descending years, never saw him diflferently than 
as the answer to prayer, never doubted but that 
up there in London he was making his fortime, 
that one day he would return to gladden their 
eyes with his presence, their ears with the stoiy 
of his triumphs. 

But up there in London on the Tom Tiddler’s 
ground of the metropolis he scattered guineas for 
more prudent hands to gamer. 

He had no guide but youth and recklQssness ; 
the old couple in the country were alone in their 
age, and went down into the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death with hearts that ached and eyes that 
were red with weeping for a prodigal jvho did not 
return. London swallowed up Roly. Gambling on 
the turf was only the commencement ; other vices 
followed. He grew in wisdom eventually, but the 
knowledge came too late to profit him, it came 
when the hopes of his early manhood and the charm 
of his early manner had left him for ever, when 
satiety and perhaps remorse drove him to fresh ex- 
cesses, against which h|s new-born wisdom profited 
him nothing. 
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His father died first. I'he mother lived long 
enough to see her bright and beautiful boy in his 
profitless and degraded manhood. 

Whence came the two children he brought her 
one day, the twin babies ft^hom he asked her to 
take and bring up for his sake and to let them 
comfort her in her loneliness and disappointment ? 

She never asked, and Roly never told her ; the 
shame of their birth was not* for her to hear ; their 
mother’s name was to be forgotten, to perish for 
ever off the face of the earth. And so it came 
about. 

They were puny babes, these children of Roly 
and thsft nameless one. Marius, the boy, was an 
epileptic, the seeds of his malady developed fast, 
and as it developed, there went by the board all 
hopes of influencing Roly through his children. The 
hope his old mother cherished for a time of luring 
her somback to her through these little ones faded, 
as all hopes in and about Roly had a way of fading. 

She kept the children until she died, but Roly 
lived his life apart from her and them. He loved^ 
his mother always, this developed Roly, this hard- 
drinking, loose-living Roland ; he caressed her 
always, she never heard frqpi his lips any ungentle 
word, he never lied to her or deceived her, excefit 
by holding back that which would trouble her. 
He had no moral backbone, became in time unable 
to distinguish between right and wrong, all his 
finer senses decayed and destroyed ; but it must 
be written of him that he Icfved his mother, Ui his 
own light and fitful way. 
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When she died he brought the children to South- ' 
ampton Row, to Nettie. Whether or not the 
mother of the children was forgotten, Roly had 
formed other ties. Sijch men as Roland Lewesham 
rarely live alone, and it the time his mother died, 
when he brought the children to London, Nettie 
was the spirit of his anything but domestic hearth. 

Nettie was, had been . . . but nevermind Nettie’s 
career; it would fill t a volume, and the volume 
be interdicted, the writing a waste of time. She 
went to live with Roly, robbing him of all he had 
left of ambition, taking from him the last remnant 
of his self-respect, his sense of order and decency. 
She had enjoyed for some time now the SburtSsy 
title and all privileges as Mrs. Roland Lewesham. 

Roly spent his money right royally. Nettie, 
getting on in years, and off in attractions, thought 
his attention should be turned to increasing instead 
of decreasing liis income. There was something 
very bright about Nettie’s intelligence. And she 
knew her world, such a world as it was, quite 
«well. 

Roly had had as good an education's the local 
school could afford him ; in whatever he under- 
took as a boy he had J>een easily first. Which of 
Kis talents to turn to account was his only doubt 
when Nettie began to drum into him that he must 
make money for them both. 

“ Shall I go to the Bar ? ” he asked her. 

“ The bar ! ” retorted Nettie ; “ you’d never get 
any further.” 

The misunderstanding was natural, for • Roly 
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*had grown to think that of all enjoyable feelings 
few were so delightful as the irresponsibility that 
comes upon the semi-drunk. But when the mis- 
understanding was cleared up, the idea of studying 
for a profession at his timft of life was negatived 
by the lady to whom he looked for guidance. 

There are several careers in Bohemia open to a 
young man with a little brains, a little money, 
and a popular burlesque actress, for so Nettie was 
designated, at his command. 

Roly took a theatre. 'Fhat was the climax of 
the discussions as to ways and means, and although 
he did not becomcj a millionaiie at the business, 
he*misi.«anaged it less than most amateurs. 

The children were growing up whilst Roly was 
the proprietor of the Leggeries,’* as his place of 
amusement w’as aptly nicknamed. And Nettie 
was also growing, not exactly up, but rather down ; 
her vokie no longer what it had been, and her 
dancing merely a tradition. Before failure had 
time to write its indelible letters across the portal 
of the theatre, Nettie retired, and as it was not 

« 

in her to se^ another star arise in her places Roly 
retired with her. 

But the money he had made at the Jx^ggeiies ” 
\vas not enough to keep tlie home going for eve?4 
He had gathered around him a large circle of friends, 
and he had made no enemies. Roly never had an 
enemy, all his weaknesses were lovable. His friends 
were principally sporting men and theatrical women, 
but Nettie’s desire for good nqjtices added journalists 
to the. group, 
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Who hrst started the idea was never quite re-* 
inembered. But an idea camCj and materialised 
almost immediately into action. “ Roly must have 
a paper ; ’’ there was room for another theatrical 
l)aper ; all these frienths of his would write for him, 
that was how to make a fortune ! 

" Hoorah ! that's the idea ; Roly shall have a 
paper."' 

Footlights sprang ijjito success almost with the 
first number ; it caught on. and it settled the ques- 
tion of Roly’s income in a sulficieiitly satisfactory 
manner. 

Roly's j'Cars in town lett him very little bucolic 
ignorance. He had ceased to be a living *101- the 
bookmakers, and even learnt to add to his income 
by a timely bet. In truth, the lad. who had almost 
been brought up in a training stable, possessed a 
very pretty knowledge of the noble beast. Fortu- 
nately, also, just about the time Roly .left oil 
theatre-managing, and had a little ready money, 
William Ringer was in pecuniary difficulties. Roly 
tided liii \ over them and the information he 
received in return lielped the paper to a reputation. 

Roly's sporting article, the one thing in the paper 
he always wrote himself, was well done. When 
ISuccess w^as assured, and money came in abundantly, 
he bought horses, and put them in training. If he 
never had a Derby winner he nevertheless brought 
off one or two successful coups m less classical 
events. His ownership helped him to be what is 
called in the ki^owi'’ It w^as really the racing 
information rather ijlian the pleasing details as 
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' to the private life of actresses that gave Footlights 
its place. 

Holy’s instructions to his staff were clear f 

‘‘ None of your sweetness and light,” he said ; 
" sw'eetness and light are ©fe'. Excitement, glare, 
that’s what people want, and I mean to give it 
them ; something spicj’, something with a flavour 
in it. I'eddie and 1 will see the sporting is kept 
up to the mark. You fellows must fill up w'itli 
all the good things you can get hold of. ^ilordaunt 
Rivers will boss that.” 

With such instructions, and the able lieutenancy 
of an old friend of Nettie's, Mr. Mordaunt Rivers, 
FatiUglds breasted the tide and floated into popu- 
larity. Nettie was the key that unlocked to the 
mercurial son of the old yeoman the dressing-rooms 
of many actresses, let him into all the gossip of the 
coulisses. 

FootUghts even came to have a certain amount 
of influence, and in pursuit of it the house in 
Southampton Row was daily and niglitly thronged 
with a company diflicult to parallel in any other city ^ 
than Londou, in any other quarter than Bohemia. 

Journalists, clean and dull, brilliant but soiled, 
striving upwards or sinking downwards ; trainers 
and racing men ; young lordlings who patronised tlfb 
stage, young actresses who patronised them ; oyster- 
shop proprietors, stage-managers, prize-fighters and 
music-hall singers; anybody and everybody who 
could make Roly laugh or pay Nettie the compli- 
ments that she craved for tlj,e ^jiore as she evoked 
them the less were welcomed ^n Southampton Row, 
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They practised au ^unbridled hospitality, the* 
house was the very paradise of bar-loafers ; and 
so amusing were the scenes that occurred and the 
incidents which developed, that a column of the 
paper soon became *tlie medium through which 
an interested and curious world watched the pro- 
ceedings. 

They invented words and phrases, this circle 
of the apostles of loose living. 1 hey corresponded 
with each other and the outer world by means of 
" Keplies to Contributors/’ couched in their own 
peculiar vernacular, advertised their favourite 
restaurants free of charge, and made the fortune 
of more than one innkeeper who gave crwcfetr-for 
dinners and suppers, for the small sum of one 
penny the BritiKsh public read about them and theii* 
doings every week. The article was WTitten in 
collaboration and headed “Nights out!” 

Bacchus was their god, and soon the title of 
Footlights was supplemented by that of the Guzzler s 
Gazette. Holy became known as “ Guzzleton,” and 
all the synon\ ms of drink were freely lavished on the 
rest of the stall, w ho achieved fame or notoriety and 
became world-renoW'iied under their nicknames. 

What orgies there were under that roof ! The 
jj^oighbourhood was sca^idalised, the nights turned 
into uproarious day. Holy had no time to re- 
member anything but the last good story or the 
next bad song. Nettie W'as queen of the revels, 
and it is sufficient to say that her myrmidons were 
worthy of their queen. 

iSuch was the house) to which Roly brought his 
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twin children, eight years ago now. For eight 
years the children had lived there, high up under 
the roof, away from the staff and the gaiety, 
neglected, forgotten, practically alone. There were 
two of them, a boy and a girl, Marius and Lucilla. 
ISoon there would be only one ! 

J'here w’as drink and talk downstairs whilst 
Marius lay dying, but the din was hushed wdicn 
the new^s spread that he wivs dead. Off' w^ent the 
gay young men and the gaytu' women, shrinking 
away one by one as death poised its blade wings 
over the house, shedding its gloom in a message 
they were not ready to hear. 



CHAP'fER li 

But Marius not alone in his cleat h‘agoni6:s. 
One there was who had shared for these long eiglil 
years all the horrors of his life, one who Iiad liva'd 
by him. with him, benumbed by the burden, 
paralysed by the weight, trying always to hide 
from him and from herself the dreadful ph3\‘^*al 
shrinking that liis infirmities aw’oke in her. 

For there was the fact in all its native hideous- 
ness. ilarius, the onty son of Rolj^ the brilliant 
cdicor of Footlights, was an epileptic. 

And for eight j^ears now — ever since her grand- 
mother died, and cl^dng left no one to tal^e up 
thf responsibilities K0I3’' had been so glad to drop 
— Lucilla, his twin .sister, had lived with Marius 
^alone in i.iese dull iipstair rooms, looked out of 
the dirty windows and envied the neat ■and prim 
little girls, with their plaits and governesses, and 
air of being lieinmed ii^ by laws and rules and 
frictions ; had turned a^vay from the sight, her 
child’s heart sick wdth longing for the care, and 
the love, and the very restrictions which proved 
that love and care. She had turned away from 
the window to meet the unsympathetic ej^es of her 
unhappier brother. 

Marius’s dim ej^es gazing unspeculative, his 
2 17 
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loose limbs, as if badly connected with the parent 
trunk, bringing him now into contact with this, 
another with that article of furniture, his heavy 
feet planted springless on the floor, Marius, poor, 
slow-speeched, half-idiot Marius, was her constant 
and only companion. 

If the sound of music and of laughter penetrated 
to her ears, and awoke in her heart, that, if only a 
child's heart, was yet a gir4-child‘s heart, a desire, 
innocent, human, feminine, for pleasure and com- 
panionship and the unknown joys of the world, 
and she would look at him for sympathy, his un- 
responsive face would but mock her with the feeble 
ghost of a sunless smile that came into his face 
whenever he looked at her, who was his sun. 

Lucilla at the time her story opens was btill but 
a child, although seventeen summers had come 
and gone to ripen the pale corn-colour of her haii* 
into red-gold, to deepen the blue of her sad young 
eyes, to mould into form the rose-leaf sensitive 
lips ; but a child unnaturally burdened. Marius, 
octopus-like, had twined his long arms around her. 
sucking the blood from her cheeks and lips, the 
light from her eyes. He had claimed from her, 
and had from her, everything ! IShe had thirsted 
for knowledge and for light, but his dull be? in 
muddied the source from which she would drink. 
Pure and fresh and free she would have been, but 
his inert body caressed her with all an idiot's animal- 
like desire for contact, clung to her side, hung 
his heavy head on her Ic^p, crushed her wider the 
weight of his dreadful pvrsonality. 
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And now Marius was dying ! 

The room he lay in was large and bare, the 
carpet tliick, the window grated. He lay on a 
big low bed, curiously surrounded with twine 
netting. She stood beside the bed and tended him 
nervously, for the last seizunj had been a scene to 
make the stoutest heart quake. 

'i'he sun streamed into the room and slanted a 
dusty shaft of light oil to Marius's face, the con- 
vulsed and swollen face of the dying idiot. '1 he 
dusty shaft of light brought into relief every hideous 
feature of that death-bed, the writhing figure, the 
large head rolling from side to side, its unseeing, 
squinting eyes strained and bloodshot, the blood- 
stained foam gatiiered in the corners of the mouth 
and on the spotted and disordered sheets, the feeble 
twitefiings and tremblings that remained after the 
violence of the epileptic fit had worn itself out. 

His shrieks were still ringing in her ears as she 
had heard them for hours — endless, terrible, aii- 
guish-hainited hours ; but now' the utterer was 
dumb. Teebler and feebler had grown the move- 
ments, duller and more glazed his eye§ ; a clear 
whiteness seemed to wipe out the dusky pallor of 
the skin. His cheeks^ fell in and the loose lips 
.i.dlfened into rigidity. 

Epileptic ill his cradle, idiotic in his boyhood, 
dying horribly before manhood was reached. Heath 
dealt wdth him more pitifully than life had ever 
done, smoothed his distorted features, stilled him 
into a dignity he hsfd never known. 

But the death that^ stilled him appalled her 
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more than all else she had suffered. What did she 
see that made her start and shudder, and rush from 
the room, her hands before her eyes to shut out 
the sight, her heart beating violently with a new 
strange fear, her legs trembling under her, and 
her lips white 

Only this. In the dignity of death there came 
back to the unfortunate boy the semblance of 
that sentient soul of which disease had robbed 
him. It illuminated him, and now in the dead face 
Lucilla could ^ee a likeness, one that terrified her. 
Eor it was a likeness to herself! Her weakened 
mind, unhinged with the long strain, saw a new 
Binile on his dead face, as if in death that poor 
brain of his hud awakened, been made whole. She 
pressed her hands to her brow : 

He has taken my brain. 1 am like him ; he 
has become me. 0 God ! Oh, help ! the room is 
going round me ! J am going mad ! 1 can't think 

what is happening to me.'' 

She felt her mouth quiver, and saw it distorted, 
felt her limbs twitching, and imagined they writhed, 
recogiiifcefi faintness coming upon her, and feared it 
insanity. It was hours before anyone came into the 
room, to tind the boy dea<J and calm on the bed, 
the girl moaning in unconsciousness on the flooiv 

Lucilla went through an illness after that ; long 
nights of fever, when she \vould rave that Marius 
was near her, he was sucking her brain with his 
damp kisses on her forehead. She would shriek 
that his cold blue hands we>e around her throat, 
and that he was crushing’ her under his loose, ill- 
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guided movements. There were long days of 
semi-consciousness, in which Marius was always 
in the room. She would start as she had started 
from her sleep so often, woke by his screams, 
wordless, as of some dumb animal in pain. She 
would see again his convulsions as the epileptic 
demon tightened its hideous grasp and shook him 
witli an earthquake force, until arms, and legs, 
and loose bitten lips, and heavy head, all shook and 
trembled, and were flung about directionless in 
that remorseless shaking. She would lie quiet 
for a time after such a vision, her heart beating 
fast, the big drops of perspiration on her forehead, 
waiting, waiting in dread lest that same demon 
should seize and rend her, making her hideous 
and hateful as he had been hideous and hateful 
to all who saw him. 

So she lay for many days, not realising her 
freedom, nor knowing that Marius was at rest. 
It seer^^d as if she were drifting to join him, not 
in his mjsj^rted life, as she feared, but in his death, 
wher<3ruieie would have been peace for her, that 
p^ace she was never destined to know. 

And Roland might have remained as ignorant 
of her condition as he Jjad been neglectful of her 
Interests, but for the fact that doctors have con- 
sciences, and Dr. Grey was no exception to the 
rule. 

Roly had had a deep bout of drinking after 
Marius’s death, to help to drown the remem- 
brances it evoked. Marius it was who had made 
a bad father of Roly. Roly had a gentle vein 
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in him, men of his stamp are not unkind to 
little children, but from his earliest infancy the 
boy had damped any possible pride of fatherhood. 
The intelligence, which is the charm of dawning 
childhood, had never beamed out of Marius’s eyes ; 
that dull, heavy head, growing heavier as the 
years rolled on, never encouraged his ambition nor 
flattered his paternal pride. His only son. Marius, 
never calling on the name of “ father.” never 
giving back baby-smile for loving glance, grew 
through dull babyhood to vacant-eyed childhood, 
when he stopped speechless on the threshold of 
understanding. Roly was iifTvous enough, and 
imaginative enough, to see in the boy an embodied 
retribution, his frail young mother's transmitted 
revenge. He ignored the children, associating one 
wdth the other in his mind, providing nurse or 
governess for them, trusting to Nettie for the 
rest; taking no personal trouble about them. He 
drank deeply after Marius's death, giving rare 
orgies downstairs, surrounding himself with friends, 
while his young daughter fought her lonely battle 
between life and death. 

But Dr. Grey had a duty to his patient to 
perform and would not ignore it. 

“ I want to speak to Mr. Lewesham,” he said 
to the footman one evening, as he came downstairs, 
disheartened, from the sick room. 

The footman was laden with a tray of glasses ; 
the sound of many voices and loud laughter and 
the fumes of smoke came through the half-open 
dining-room door. 
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“The masster is engaged,” answered the man* 
doubtfully, looking first at his tray, then at the 
door. 

“ Never mindtif he^s engaged or not ; my busi- 
ness is important. Aifnounce me to him,” he said, 
peremptorily. 

John put the tray down, threw open the door, 
and announced, 

“ Or. Grey.” 

The room was full of men, they had evidently 
been dining, and liad the unrestraint of their con- 
dition. The doctor saw also two or three women, 
be-diamomled, talking loudly, smoking cigarettes, 
lounging in easy attitudes. The smoke-tainted 
atmosphere, and the incense with which Nettie’s 
rooms were always filled, sickened him, fresh from 
such a different scene. But he stood his ground. 

Roly was in the first stage of intoxication, 
flushed, nervous ; he was laughing with the^’easily 
aroused laughter of the semi-inebriate. But he 
staggered quickly to his feet w^hen he saw the 
doctor. 

“ Do you want me ? ” he said hurriedly “ Don’t 
come in here. Weekly dinner — all my staff — 
matter of business — you understand.” 

He tried to explain, Is he led the w^'ay hurriedly 
into a smaller and quieter room at the end of the 
passage. “What is it? You want to speak to 
me ! Nothing wrong, I hope ? You didn’t hear 
the story Rivers was telling . . .” He even began 
to repeat it, but relapsed into silence under the con- 
temptuous look of the man w^bo regarded him. 
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Sit down, won’t j^ou ? Have a drink ? I must 
have one, I am as dry as a bone. Ring the bell 
for me, there’s a good fellow, it is such a con- 
foundedly long way off.” , 

The Hoctor rang as he waS desired. 

“ A bottle of soda-water,” he said laconically 
when the man came. 

“ By Jove ! it is serious,” said Ris»ly with an 
attempt at jocularity, “ if I’vo got to hear it on 
temperance liquors.” 

“ If you can control your hilarity for a few 
moments,” the Doctor replied, “ I shall have said 
all I have to say. I will not detain you longer, 
and you can, then, if j’^ou wish, return at once to 
your boon companions, and their good stories.” 

“ Well, sit down, anyway : it gives me the 
jumps to see you standing over me.” 

Roly’s hands were shaking as he filled the glass 
and dlank off a long draught of soda-water. The 
Doctor looked at him steadily. They were men of 
the same age. and Dr. Grey had known Roly from 
the days he first came to London. Roly had had 
the advfl^,4iages of more money, more leisure, more 
talent ; but the Doctor had had strength of pur- 
pose. He thought of Roly’s youth and promise 
as he looked at him now, rhe fumes of the wine 
passing off a little, restless vitality flickering in his 
blue eyes. 

“ Speak out, Doctor ; don’t stand there staring 
like a mute at a funeral ! ” 

“ At. your son’s funeral I Tsas mute,” said the 
other quickly, placing his chair opposite Roly’s 
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and holding him with his eyes, “ though perhaps I 
should have spoken. Do you remember these 
children’s mother ? ” he asked abruptly. 

Roly shuddered, thejncident with the children’s 
mother was one that even Roly had never learnt 
to look upon lightly. There are some things that 
may not be written about, cannot be printed, that 
fester in darkness for lack of the ventilation which 
a chaste government and some narrow purists deny 
them. She had been pretty once, this poor strayed 
Jenny, this long-dead and soon-forgotten victim 
of our vaunted civilisation. Dr. Grey had known 
and pitied her. 

“ I . . . I . . . what the devil do you mean 
by coming here and asking me about that . . . 
that . . . ? ” 

“ That unfortunate mother of those worse than 
unfortunate babies,” continued the other quietly. 
“ Don’t pretend you have forgotten, nor forged that 
I, too, knew all about it. Listen to me for a few 
moments, that is all I ask. Then, of course you 
can do as you like.” 

“ Go on,” said Roly sullenly, takin ri^g nother 
draught of the soda ; “ speak out.” 

“ I attended her, saw her constantly until the 
inevitable end, and I ^oke to you pretty plainly 
and seriously then, you will remember; you were 
not as far gone as you are now. I warned you 
they were delicate children, and w'ould want every 
care. I told you of the dangers they would run, 
and you promised me that you would care for 
them.” 
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“ I took them to my mother.” interrupted Roly: 
“it was the best thine T could do for them.” 

“ But since she died ? ” 

“ Well ! I could not help Ijer dying, could T ? ” 

“ But you could help faring them upstairs, 
unsuarded. uncared for. neslected ever since.” 

Roland had no answer ready. 

“ Shall I tell you what you have done ? You 
ruined, degraded, cast on the streets, practically 
murdered the children’s mother. The wrone you 
are perpetrating now upon her daughter, that 
poor, dying child upstairs, is worse than murder, 
degrees worse.” 

“ Lucilla ! dying ! ” Roly staggered to his feet 
and faced his accuser. “ Djfhrf ^ And T. what 
the devil am T supposed io have done to her ? ” 

He put his hair back from his forehead, his senses 
were not fully alert, the shadow from the past 
obsciifed them. He remembered the girl’s mother, 
but the girl, what had he done to the girl ? 

“ The bov was an epileptic, the girl nervous, 
impressionable, delicate : you have left them to- 
gether.. and alone, until the one has acted upon the 
other like some corrosive fluid. He has affected 
her heart and her brain, until she is dying, literally 
dying, of Marius, the onlf companion you have 
given her. She is dying of neglect, of solitude, of 
that sloping-roofed attic in which she sleeps, of hope- 
lessness and fear, and the deprivation of human 
help, sympathy, and understanding. The very 
servant who is supposed to wait upon her spends 
her time gossiping in the kitchen.” 
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“ Wait a moment ! Wait a moment ! ” 

The Doctor was drawing on his gloves. 

‘‘ I have nothing further to say ; you can take 
your own course. It my duty to speak, and 
I have spoken, that’s a41.” 

“ Grey ! ” Roly’s voice was broken. Roly’s eyes 
had tears in them. ‘‘ Grey, just tell me,” his voice 
was husky. “ it’s not too late, is it ? I’ll go up now. 
I'll look after her. T’ve been so infernally busy.” 

The Doctor was already at the door ; again he 
heard the sounds of laughter, and the mingled 
scents of the house were about him, the close- 
laden atmosphere of incense and smoke. 

' I don't know,” he said abruptly. He waved 
his hand in the direction of the dining-room. 
‘‘ Tell them all about it ; laugh it over with them. 
It is a joke lit for hell ! Take those women 
upstairs, and let them hear your daughter’s ravings ; 
they v/ill be able to write more than a c^mn 
about it afterwards, believe me ! ” 

He slammed the door after him : he was gone. 



CHAPTEE III 


Lucilla lay in a sloping-roofed attic. When she 
awoke, when she looked up, the roof seemed to 
come down upon her, and there was no room 
between her and the roof for Marius. So Marius 
must lie closer to her, crush her, and all the phan- 
toms she saw in fevered dreams could have no 
room, but must press about her. and make the air 
heavier and heavier, until her eyeballs \\ ere on fire 
with them, and her head stone-heavy. 

She W’ould put up her hot hands and touch that 
overhanging ceiling, to keep it off, to hold it up. 
But Cike day, when she woke, the ceiling was gone, 
it had moved higher up, a long way higher up, 
right out of her reach. And her head was lighter, 
the pain in her eyeballs gone. Marius was no 
longer there ; the figure by her side w'as not Marius. 

Her fever-dulled eyes looked and looked again. 

“ You are better ? ” someone asked in a husky 
voice. • 

“ Where is the ceiling ? ” she answered vaguely. 

Roly, of course it was Roly w^ho sat beside the 
bed, felt the tears start to his eyes. He was so 
“ damned sorry ’’ for her. 

“ You are in another room, baling properly looked 
after. I did not know you were ill, that’s the fact.” 

28 
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“ It s father, isn’t it ( ” 

A smile stole over her face, it had once been 
her happy day-dream that her father should come 
to love her ; and now it seemed the day-dream 
was true ! ^ 

Roly sat beside her, he held her hand, he even 
put his head on the pillow beside her. Weak as 
water, easily influenced, Roly was full of penitence. 
Last night, after Dr. Grey left, he dismissed his 
friends, he had the girl taken downstairs into a 
better room, he sent for a hospital nurse for her. 
Nettie made no objection ; Nettie thought Lucilla 
was following her brother, and there would be an 
end of the annoyance she always felt about the 
children upstairs, the household difficulties they 
made, and the expense they were. 

But Rolys visit this morning to his daughter’s 
sick-room brought him tender thoughts in wffiich 
Nettie had had no part. So frail and your^ m 
Lucilla looked against the pillowy so had her mother 
looked once. Hell ; yes, it was to hell he had sent 
the mothcj, and it w^as through terrible sufferings 
; he had entered the gates. It loomed before him- 
self as he sat there watching Lucilla. He had"*seen 
its yawning flame and belching mouth in the dry 
night that followed upt^n his interview' wdth the 
Doctor. But there w^as a hope for him, a salvation 
for him, and he seized upon it. He would be good 
to Lucilla ; he had never meant otherwise, it was 
only the boy who had put him off, kept him from 
seeing them both. IJhe sight of Marius had always 
upset, demoralised him ; so he reflected. 
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The hot tit of repentance was on Holy now. He 
issued his orders, no expense was to be spared, 
nor trouble. He visited her daily, ever lengthen- 
ing visits, brought her fruit, flowers, books. There 
awoke in the girTs heart xi passionate love and 
admiration for her father. IShc got well so quickly 
that even i)r. Grey was surprised. The colour 
came back to her cheeks, the light to her eyes, 
until one day, Holy, coming to her as usual in 
the morning, found her up and dressed, awaiting 
him, proud and glad to show him her recovered 
strength. 

“What, up and dressed, and all right again! 
That’s jolly. You must conic down lor lunch ; 
we’ve got some people coming ; it w ill be a change 
for you.” 

She flushed with pleasure. 

Howuistaii’s, down wuth you '( Oh, father 1 ” 

'»4Vhy not i Your proper place is downstairs 
now ; you are grown-up, aren’t you ( ” 

Holy’s spirits had improved during her recovery ; 
seeing her up and well this morning they over- 
flowed^ his mercurial temperament rose as quickly 
as it fell. 

Nettie was not in the drawing-room when they 
went downstairs. »She haePan attack of neuralgia, a 
frequent ailment with Nettie when she was bored, 
and she had been very much bored since Holy 
had taken to virtue and nursing his daughter. 
But the room was not empty. Two men were 
there, one of whom looked 4 up, struck with as- 
tonishment at the figure of Holy with a fair and 
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slender child. Koly was evidently embarrassed by 
Mordaunt’s look of astonishment. 

“Hullo, Mordaurit, you here already! Hope 
1 haven't kept you waiting ^ ” he said. “ This 
is my daughter, she’s been ill, you haven’t met her 
before, have you ? ” Holy talked quickly to hide a 
certain nervousness. “Lucy, this is Mordaunt 
liivers, my assistant-in-ehief. I’d call him my 
sub-editor, only as lie .alters most of my * copy ’ 
and argues with me about the rest, 1 suppose he 
considers the boot is on the other leg. ’ 

Your father is rather iiieliiied to be ' cerulean,’ 
Miss Lewesham,” answered Mordaunt easily. And 
he is apt to repeat himself ; the paper generally 
goes to press at midnight when we are all more 
or less blind, and your father, feeling his respon- 
sibilities, is of course blinder than the rest of 
us. . . 

“Blind i ” echoed Lucilla, observing her f.-tter 
alfectionately. “Lather’s eyes are quite bright. 1 
thought he saw well, although he w^ears glasses ! ” 

Mordaunt laughed. 

Roly made her sit in an easy-chair. She was 
feeling very happy, gazing around her with “great 
interest. The two meh attracted the least part of 
her attention ; she was» unconscious of Mordaunt ’s 
good looks, of the admiiing glances yiticlair Lurley 
was casting on her. The self-consciousness that 
commences to agitate the breast of a girl of seven- 
teen in the presence of the other sex did not touch 
Lucilla ; her imaginqption was sexless. The elmging 
of Marius was all she knew or had experienced of 
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the love of man, an experience that would cool a 
Messalina. 

But she was no longer to live alone, with the 
ghost of Marius, in the empty nurseries ; that was 
the inner source of her new/;ontent. 

She came down here with her father, was 
introduced to his friends, and felt happy. The 
sadness died out of her eyes, that now were 
bright with pleasure, and .Mordaunt Rivers, who 
at first observed her with something like interest, 
thought : 

Heartless little devil ! Might be Nettie’s own 
daughter. Her twin brother has been dead no 
time at all, and she is beaming all over ! *’ 

Mordaunt, of course, did not know what sort 
of an only brother Marius had been, and could 
not, therefore, take into consideration Lucilla’s 
sense of freedom from the incubus that had w^eighed 
Lor-down, her hopefulness that at last she had won 
the love, the paternal love, she had always craved. 

Lucilla forgot to grieve for Marius, not, as Mor- 
daunt continued to think, in the pleasures of the 
table, or the furtive admiring glances of Sinclair 
Furley, for, in truth, she cared little for the former, 
and never saw the latter ; but because there was a 
kindly glance in her father’s eyes when he looked 
at her, a kindly thought. He recommended dishes 
to her, asked how she felt. 

It was a small luncheon-party for Southampton 
Row, where open house was kept. Mordaunt 
was always there, his shoufi brown beard and 
gray cool eyes were familiar features. The 
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Imbitues were accustomed to his cynicism, to 
the way he snubbed Holy, and the way Holy de- 
pended uj)oii and was influenced by him. Lucilla 
took some time to get accustomed to it, for her 
filial piety still held. There were some who said 
that, with all Holy’s cleverness, if there had been 
no Mordaunt Hivers, there would have been no 
Fooiliglits. Certainly the journal owed a great deal 
to his versatile pen and luitiring onerg}^ 

Sinclair Furloy was a protege, almost, one might 
say, an invention of Hol3''V. lie was an Irishman 
by biriJi, but French in sympathy and education. 
Tm'o or three j'cars ago Holy' heard him in Paris at 
a third-rate caie ahauiaiJ and had enthusiastically 
and promptly^ imported him for tlic " Leggeries.” 
I’hcrc he would have been, was, indeed, a success. 
But as obscciiily^ was sprawled in large letters 
over his every song and gesture, the licensing 
authorities, after repeated remonstrance, cut short 
his stage career. Now he had two columns to him- 
self ill FoofVgJds, entitled Bonbons, The columns 
were written in the broadest French, translated 
in.o the mildest English, in which the humour 9i 
the whole thing consisted. By descent he was a 
gentleman, yot after his engagement with the 
theatre terminated abruptly, lie did not disdain 
a nightly appearaiu^e at tlie Passion-Fl( w'cr Club, 
that famous resort for hereditary legislators and 
ladies of the stage. 

Sinclair Furley had fixed his fish-liko eyes on Lucilla; 
when she appeared for^the fii*st time in her father’s 
drawing-room, gloatmg over the beauty that even 
3 
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in this undeveloped first period of her girlhood 
was rare and exotic. There was a gold and white 
harmony of hair and skin, with touches of colour in 
blue and rose of eyes and lips 

“But what an exquisite •child ! ” he murmured 
under his breath. He need not have been careful. 
If Lucilla heard she paid no heed to him nor what 
he said. 

Tw’O more men came in before lunch w^as over. 
They were Sinclair s brother Tom, and Lord Lusher. 
The first, a journalist wdth little to do, and 
much time in wdiich to do it, that he lavished 
in the company of anyone who vould supply 
him with free smokes, free drinks, and a little 
“ready"’ no^v and again. The other, a gentle- 
man, very youthful, who, having had his first 
attack of D.T. in Roly’s house, after one of Roly s 
supper-parties, felt himself under an obligation to 
"hi^host that his constant company could alone 
repay. 

They talked and ate and drank. Rolj’^ was 
profuselj’ hospitable, becoming more lively as the 
wixie went round, but still remembering to pay 
his daughter this or that attention of the table. 
Lucilla was very quiet, answering in monosyllables 
w^hen spoken to, striving Very hard to understand 
what they were saying, and to know'' w^hy they 
laughed. 

Tom Furley and Mordaunt had been to a funeral 
that morning, and they w'^ere discussing it, Roly 
joining in. ^ 

“ We had to stand all the time ; there were no 
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press tickets, and neither stalls nor boxes,’’ said 
Tom. 

‘‘Poor old Muggins ! he had the only box him- 
self. He always Avas a selfish beggar,” put in 
Lord Lusher, who had neither good taste nor 
feeling, onl}^^ a sense of humour. 

‘'Ho Avas late, too,” grumbled Tom, with his 
mouth full of pigeon-pie. 

“ Very. His duns think he should have been 
there years ago ; they'd haA^o been a bit in 
pocket.” 

'‘Are you going to notice the performance?” 
asked Sinclair Furley, AA-aking up from the con- 
templation of Lucilla’s profile, and suddenly 
realising that they had been somewhere, he had 
not gathered Avhere. 

The joke told. 

Of course, and we are going to slate it,” ansAvered . 
Mordamit, quickly. “The rev. gentleman spoke 
his iiiiCH too slovAdy.” 

“And the leading actor never spoke at all.” 

“ I believe the parson gagged. And he never 
go*j a laugh.” 

Lucilla was very much at sea. They spoke an 
argot of their OAvn, these contributors to the 
Guzzler's Gazette, these popular members of the 
Cormorant Club and the Oofcries, an argot that 
she could not folloAv. 

In deference to her innocence, which they could 
not ignore, to her youth, which they could not 
overlook, they left out' many good stories about 
Totties and Maudies and Claras who were not “ De 
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Vere.” But even then the talk, when the funeral was 
exhausted, ranged over a largo field equally barren to 
her. And after a time, when they left the luncheon 
table and went back to the drawing-room to smoke, 
Boland as well as the others forgot Lucilla’s presence. 
They grew interested in a new operetta that was 
being discussed, more men dropped in, argument 
and innuendo grew warm. 

She sat quiet!}* in a corner and listened, quite 
satisfied at being unnoticed, but feeling terribly 
ignorant, and quite astonished at the number of 
w’ords and phrases she could not understand. SJie 
had never heard of the celebrities they were discussing 
so freely. She put her bewilderment down to her 
defective education, and made an inward resolve 
to ask her father, that dear father of hers, to hcli) 
her to learn, to tell her what she must read to 
mak e herself more fit to be a companion for him 
and his friends. 

Every now and then she would meet Sinclair 
Furley’s eyes fixed upon her ; they made her feel 
uncomfortable, and she would look the other way. 
liis lank and unlovely countenance, the fat pallor 
of the face under the straight hair, repelled her. 
Lord Lusher’s beardless face and bloodshot eyes 
were little more attractive. Tom Furloy’s huge 
untidy proportions presented no attractions for her. 

But all the attention she could spare from her 
father was given to Mordaunt Rivers. His tall 
easy figure, his broad shoulders, appealed to her. 
She thought the mouth with its well-trimmed brown 
beard looked kind when he smiled, and he smiled 
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once in her direction ; his eyes were nice when they 
followed his mouth in the smiling. She admired 
the deftness of his hands as he rolled up his 
cigarettes ; his fingers were long, and there was 
a masculinity about them that was attractive. 
She had ample time to note all these things, even 
the fit of the gray morning suit, the brown boots, 
the wliite cuffs ; sbe noticed and watched, because 
no one spoke to her. Her father’s guests had not 
found her interesting, she was too young, too 
little in their vrorld. Sinclair Furley would have 
liked to converse with her, test her ingenuousness, 
but he had an appointment, and went away soon 
after lunch. She would have liked to talk to 
Mordaiint Rivers ; he seemed to her quite unlike 
all the others. 



CHAPTER IV 


The reception-rooms in -Southampton Row all 
opened into each other like a set of Japanese boxes. 
There were four rooms in aU, the one in front, which 
was used as a dining-room, being the largest ; 
from that they grew gradually smaller until the 
end one, which was little more than an extensive 
recess. They were all untidy, artistic, ull of 
incongruous things. Chippendale furniture, old 
prints and caricatures w^ere on the walls, curtains 
in dingy art colours hung wherever curtains were 
possible, blue china and pampas grasses filled up 
comers. Portraits of actresses and professional 
beauties, draped and undraped, on easels and 
walls, testified to the tastes of the inhabitants. 

It was close on four o’clock when Nettie came 
Into the smoke-laden atmosphere. One pecu- 
liarity of this build of room is that the fumes of 
tobacco penetrate from one to another and linger 
always in the portieres and draperies. Nettie came 
into the room with an expression on her face of 
serious ill-health, attired in a clinging tea-gown 
that accorded with her expression. The hahituis 
of the house knew her mood^^t once from her face. 
For ill-health they read ill-temper, and were pre- 
ss 
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pared for its ebullition. Roland recognised it, too, 
for he, too, was used to it. 

What was the secret of the influence Nettie had 
over Roland it would be difficult to discover, yet 
their frequent quarrels never resulted in anything 
but the consolidation of her position, and they had 
already hved together nearly ten years. Nettie^s 
was a rudimentary nature, there was no finish about 
her, an entire absence of reticence was perhaps her 
most distinctive characteristic. She was an Irish- 
woman, and may once have had the proverbial 
beauty of her race. But the years, most of them 
spent behind the footlights, had robbed her of 
freshness ; her features were still small and good, 
but she had supplemented the fading brilliancy 
of her hair with aureoline, of her cheeks and lips 
with carmine, of her ej^es with kohl. 

“ Poof ! how close this room is ! You might 
have had more consideration for me and aired if.* 
before I came down, when you know how frightfully 
bad my neuralgia has been,” she began. But as she 
was adding to the denseness of the atmosphere by a 
cigarette, the remark lost something of its point. 

One or two men got up to offer her a chair, but;- 
rejecting them, she went on : 

“Thank you; Roly^has my chair, although he 
has not the civility to get out of it.” 

Roland elevated his eyebrows, but made no effort 
to rise. 

‘‘ Since when has this been your particular chair ? ” 
he asked ; for timeh had robbed their intercourse 
of its little courtesies. 
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The conversation was shspended while the men 
waited to see what was to be the next move of 
the termagant. One or two, however, found they 
had pressing appointments, a not uncommon oc- 
currence when Nettie was, in the language of the 
clique, “ on the jump,” and hastened to make 
their adieux. The others waited to see what was 
the real cause of the so-called neuralgia ; the ail- 
ment was rarely autogenic, but had its rise in 
external circumstances, which she geiierallj" ex- 
posed naively and withoiit much delay or con- 
sideration of anybody’s feelings. 

With the air of a martyr she took a low chair 
and sat silent for a few moments, puffing with short, 
jerky, feminine puffs at her cigarette ; her attitude 
and expression intended to denote acute suffering. 

An unlucky sneeze from Lucilla gave Nettie 
the opening for which she was looking. 

^ “ What on earth is that child doing here ? ” she 
asked, sitting suddenly up and staring at her as 
if utterly shocked and startled at the appari- 
tion. 

But no one was taken in by her. The moment 
-the words had left her lips Roland knew as well as 
if he had been upstairs while she was dressing 
that one of the household had told her of Lucilla’s 

tr 

appearance, and that it was this she was about to 
resent. He wondered he had not guessed it before. 
Her attitude aroused the antagonism of his weak 
nature, and even before he answered, his decision 
was n'ade. , 

“ What should she be doing here ? ’’ he answered, 
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sitting up in his chair, prepared for the fray. “ Is 
not a daughter’s proper place in her father’s drawing- 
room ? ” 

I did not know you kept a lunatic asjdum,” 
said Nettie, with assumed indifference. 

Roland flushed with the anger that she always 
had power to arouse in him. 

“ You ought to,” he answered savagely, “ since 
I always keep you here.” 

It was curious to notice the utter want of re- 
straint they exhibited toward each other, notwith- 
standing the presence of their friends; curious and, 
in one sense, disgusting. It was an outside indi- 
cation of the fact that these two people not only 
disregarded the laws of conventional morality, but 
even of conventional decorum. 

Fortunately Lucilla had not heard the short 
dialogue. Noting the glance of dislike and dis- 
approval her father's wife gave her when she - 
entered, she had fled from the room, back to the 
solitude she knew so well. 

But her father fought her battle right fatherly. 
His obstinacy was aroused ; he had all the wordy 
obstinacy of w^eakness. 

“ She is old enough to take her place in society; 
I’m not going to hav^ her shoved up in a back 
room and forgotten. There’s enough room for 
you both in the house, God knows ! ” he said, after 
a few more bitter words had passed. 

“ Society ! ” sneered Nettie, “ I suppose you 
call this society,” she knew Roly's tender points, 
and that he was jealous for his guests, sensitive of 
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their feelings, “a lot of bar-loafers and penny-a- 
liners ! ” 

Nettie in a rage had no scruples as to whom 
she insulted. It is only fair to say that those who 
knew her never resented what she said ; and those 
who did not were soon enlightened, and took their 
own course. 

“ They are good enough for you, anyhow, too 
good, for you and your pals, Jenny Farrell and 
Tessie Gay.” 

“ My friends are quite as good as your relations, 
an old fanner and a henwife ...” 

“ Shut up, you ” 

“ I shan’t. I won’t have my house made into 
an asylum. I won’t have her gibbering and raving 
down here. She’s an idiot ; you know she is an 
idiot, or next door to one ! She’ll be having fits 
in the drawing-room, and in the streets, and all 
• over the place. She’ll be foaming at the mouth. 
I won’t have it ! ” 

Nettie stamped her foot in her rage. 

Mordaunt Rivers, 'who had not stirred during 
the controversy, but stood against the mantelpiece 
' watching and listening with an amused smile, thought 
it time to interfere. Nettie had lost control over 
herself, Roland was whitf and almost speechless 
with rage. In another moment they would have 
been throwing things at each other. Mordaunt 
was the only person on earth who had any infiuence 
on Nettie. 

“ Why don’t you let the matter rest ? ” he said 
coolly. “You know Roly is right. Something 
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must be doue with the girl ; she is not a child any 
longer.” 

“ I’m not going to mind his bastards ! ” 

Roland shouted something worse even than this. 
Mordaunt silenced him with difficulty. 

“ Don’t interfere ; what is it to you ? ” 

“ I like peace, and I want a drink ; I can’t enjoy 
either while you two are sparring like two Kilkenny 
cats.” 

“ Well, you can ring, I suppose. You don’t want 
me to do it for you ? ” 

His ruse nevertheless was partially successful ; 
and by dint of asking Nettie’s advice about the new 
play they had been discussing, and changing the 
conversation generally, the matter of Lucilla was 
dropped for the time being. The other men re- 
maining rallied to his aid, they were all sick of the 
wrangling. New callers dropped in ; tea and brandies- 
and-sodas, cigars and cigarettes were produced, and 
the domestic atmosphere cleared a little. Nettie 
recovered her amiability presently, even dancing a 
few steps 01 broakdovni to Tom Turley’s accompani- 
*aent, to emphasise how badly Tottie had done it 
the first night of the new burlesque at the “ Jollity.” 
And then Tottie herself came in on her way from 
rehearsal, and Jenny wi4h Dicky Dormer, and they 
all laughed and talked ahd flirted and drank. 
Once again Lucilla was forgotten, and the harsh 
words were as if they had never been uttered. 

The afternoon waned and at last there was a 
general move. SomeVere going to dress for dinner, 
others to the theatre ; Nettie and Roly, with two 
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or three of the others, were due at the first night 
of a new play. 

Roland took an opportunity to say to Mordaunt : 

“ Calm Nettie down, will you, there’s a good 
fellow ? I’m not going to leave that girl alone ; 

I shall take her with us to the ‘ Jollity.’ ” 

“I shouldn’t, if I were you. She isn’t very 
strong ; she has only just got over an illness, and 
her brother’s death, and -all that sort of thing. 
Don’t rush it. Give Nettie time to get used to 
her and it will come right.” 

“ Do you think it will ? *’ asked Roland doubt- 
fully ; “ Nettie’s got the devil’s own temper ! Tell 
her not to make a fool of herself, there’s a good 
chap. Help me a bit ; you know I’m right, don’t 
you ? ” 

Roland always expected someone to help him ; 
he was always leaning on someone and never 
walked without some human crutch. 

“I don’t know whether you’re right. For 
Heaven’s sake, don’t talk to me about right and 
wrong ! It is enough for me that you want the 
girl about you, and Nettie doesn’t. All I’ve got 
to do is to try and keep the peace between yon, so 
that things are not made uncomfortable all round, 
and the paper suffer through lack of combination. 
That’s all that concerns me. By the way,” care- 
lessly, “ I suppose the girl is all right ? ” 

Roly reddened ; he looked as if ho could have 
struck his friend. Mordaunt put a quick hand on 
his shoulder. • 

“ Don’t make a fool of yourself. Roly ; I did 
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not want to offend you. I heard the boy was , . . 
was a bit groggy, so I just asked, that’s all.” 

“ She is all right,” answered Roly, in a muffled 
voice ; “ there has never been anything the matter 
with her.” 

Alas, nevertheless, for poor Lucilla and her high 
hopes in Roly ! Roly w'as a very grave of dead 
hopes. Certainly he stuck to his guns for a short 
time. Lucilla was not to go back to her attic- 
room ; she was to lunch with them every day, to 
dine with them, to go out wiien and wiiere they 
did. He issued his orders, and somehow or other, 
never mind wiiat arguments he, or, perhaps, Mor- 
daunt used, they were obeyed, Lucilla lunched 
downstairs, dined downstairs, sat about and listened 
to the gay talk she could not understand, to the 
laughter lor which she never saw^ the provocation, 
and the gossip of w^hich she never held the clue. 

But she w^as not very happy. She tried so hard 
to understand, she failed so miserably in under- 
standing w'liat W’as going on. Then it seemed to 
her that ilic kindness had fled from her father’s 
tyes, and that what she saw in them now’’ was 
fear, that often he avoided her glance, looked 
away. 

And Nettie ? Nettie, never scolded her, never 
said to her any of those harsh things she said to 
those around her, never molested her in any w^ay. 
But, then, on the other hand, Nettie never said a 
kind, a welcoming, nor an encouraging word. She 
looked at her always ^dth cold dislike ; the sensitive 
girl felt she was alw^ays in the way, always the fifth 
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wheel of the coach, the one person not wanted in 
that generous open household. 

Her manners became more timid, deprecating ;■ she 
was indefinably shy, and her ignorance weighed upon 
her. One day she asked her father if she might 
have another governess, if she might go on with her 
education. Roly was really irjing to do his dutj^ 
by the girl, but it was difficult with Nettie against 
him. All his better nature rose up when the girl 
looked at him appealingly with her blue eyes, 
when she touched him timidly with her soft lips, 
when she called him “father ” in loving tones. 

But he was used to Nettie, and to his mode of 
life, to drinking and loose living, and even looser 
talking. The girl reproached him by her presence 
and now he felt uncomfortable in his own home. 

Then, again, Nettie and Mordaunt together had 
contrived, although without collusion, to poison 
the well-spring of his love. He could not help 
watching Lucilla for the signs of a malady she had 
not, could not help listening for a well-romembored 
shriek, such as had driven him from Marius even 
in his babyhood. 

Weak Roly wavered and shirked and com- 
promised ; and still ilordaunt Rivers had his work 
cut out to keep the peace between him and Nettie. 



CHAPTER V 


It was natural Nottio should rebel against Roly’s 
ukase. To have a giri-child always about her, 
dogging her heels when Roland was absent, noting 
what went on and judging it from a young girl’s 
standpoint did not at all suit her mode of life. 

Under the constant sense of irritation she became 
more neuralgic, snappish and quarrelsome. And 
what with that, and Roly’s uneasiness and scruples 
about certain anecdotes and certain stories when 
to*a before the girl, things began to bo thoroughly 
uncomfortable in Southampton Row. 

Lucilla was a restraint. There w’as no disguising 
the fact ; there was a looseness in the very air of 
the house, a looseness of manners and talk, that 
was seriously interfered with by her presence. 
1 xtUghts permeated the home atmosphere. All 
the choicest anecdotes were first brought there ; 
clipped and arranged in such a form as should be 
compatible with the tqne of the paper ; were 
written, expurgated, added to, over lunch, during 
dinner, or in the hour devoted to afternoon tea 
and brandies-and-sodas. Realistic stories were read 
aloud ; Roland believed in the future of realism ; 
in literature it was a comprehensive term with 
him. The poems were recited with becoming 
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emphasis. The correspondence of the paper v/as 
commented upon and enjoyed publicly and the 
correspondence of Footlights was curious in lone. 
Anecdotes, whose bestiality outweighed their \^'it, 
w^ere sent in freely, and, although not published, 
often formed the theme for a brilliant reply : otliers, 
with wit and bestiality about equally proj^ortioned, 
generally found admission, with the assistance of 
either Roland’s, or Rivers’; magic journalistic turn. 

Anecdotes were hushed, and correspondence re- 
legated to the office, during the first weeks of Holy's 
infatuation for Lucilla and Nettie had to chafe 
under the fact that her friends were now’ enjoying 
in private what they had ahvays hitherto enjoyed 
wdth her. She felt it W’as hard on her, and it un- 
doubtedly was ; for although she w’as not witty nor 
brilliant in the true acceptation of the terms, she 
could appreciate and enjoy the wii of others, 
particularly on unsavoury topics, and she was 
indefatigable in fishing up information from the 
dust-heap of life behind the scenes. 

The ‘‘staff” missed her, and she missed tliem. 
Lucilla’s appearance dowmstairs had revolutionised 
the house, and nobody was happier for the 
change. Nettie’s acuteness soon perceived that 
Roly was wavering in this fancy for Lucilla, 
that Dr. Grey’s w^arniiig to him w’^as fading from 
his mind, that the girl was beginning to bore 
him. Still, he did not confess it ; ho continually 
insisted on her appearance ; but he was out a great 
deal more, and this Nettie !*esented, although she 
continued by her conduct to render him uncomfort- 
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able at home. Certain things and certain people he 
still insisted should be kept from the girl ; but per- 
sonally he began to avoid her pale and wistful face. 

Mordaunt Rivers was a very old friend of Net- 
tie’s ; their friendship dated even further back than 
her connection with Roland. 

Nettie sat in the easy-chair by the fireside, the 
dulness of the day hiding her lines of age, and 
softening the incongruities of her complexion. 
The room was crowded with broken knick-knacks 
that spoke of orgies past, it made no pretence to 
what Nettie always termed contemptuously “ middle 
chiss cleanliness,” but was cosy and warm in its 
disorder. 

Mordaunt lounged in the chair opposite to her 
while she confided her grievance to him. Ho was 
well supplied with material comforts, a half-finished 
brandy-and-soda vns by his side and a box of 
cigarettes lay open before him. He knew Nettie 
thoroughh\ but whatever their past acquaintance 
may have been, in the present his feeling for her 
was perfect ly compatible with the duty he owed 
1 -s employer ’s wife. 

Lucilla had gone to a picture-gallery with her 
father, so they had no fear of an interruption to 
their tete-a-tete, 

‘‘I want to talk to you,” said Nettie complain- 
ii^gly> “but I never seem to have an opportunity 

iiOW.” 

Mordaunt took the cigarette out of hii^ mouth. 

‘‘What do you want to talk to me abviut ? — the 
row between Maude Ponsonby and his lordship ? ” 

4 
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“No. I could tell you more about that than 
you could tell me.” 

“ Or what has become of the girl who was fourth 
from the right in the Gaiety chorus, the one with 
long plaits and bandy legs ? ” 

“What has ? though I believe I can guess.” 

“ She has accepted a seat in the carriage of 

the old Duke of B , and a pound a week is 

no longer invaluable to her. But if that wasn’t 
what you wanted to ask me about, what was it ? 
Nothing else has happened that I know of.” 

Nettie, debarred from many female joys and 
companionships, found her consolation in the 
gossip of the coulisses, and Mordaunt Rivers was 
purvey or-in-chief of this peculiar mental diet. 

“ It is that girl,” she said slowly. 

“That girl” unconsciously had been much in 
Mordaunt’s mind lately ; he did not pretend to mis- 
understand her. 

“ Well ! what is there to be said ? ” 

“ Roly insists upon having her always hanging 
about.” 

“ He is within his rights; it’s his house.” 

“ He would have been in the gutter by now if it 
hadn’t been for me.” 

“ Perhaps ! and perhaps jaot. But that is beside 
the question. What is his motive, do you think ? 
Is he getting jealous of you in his old age, and em- 
ploying her as ’tec ? ” he asked perfunctorily, as he 
emptied his glass. 

Satire was as much lost on Nettie as a rebuke 
from the Chair of an Irish member. 
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“ No, •'HO, it is not that ; but he thinks she has 
been neglected.” 

“ So he wants you to introduce her into society ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Well,” she broke out impatiently, “ I loathe 
girls, and I hate being spied upon. I hate her 
stupid ways of looking as if she doesn’t understand 
half that is said to her. I hate her when she tries 
to look knowing, and I hate her when she looks 
innocent. Bah ! it’s beastly ! ” 

“ What, her innocence ? 

The whole thing.” 

M<,)rdaunt put his glass down again and stood up, 
leaning against the dust-covered mantelpiece, with 
its crude ornaments, stale cigar-ends, and stains 
of sticky glasses. He was a tall man, somewhere 
between thirty-five and forty ; handsome as far as 
well-cut features and blue eyes can make beauty ; 
manly so far as a well-trimmed brown beard and 
mou.stache can make manliness. His expression 
was satirical, a sneer had become habitual to his 
Lps. Ho despised everybody and everything about 
him, read them, saw their vices more prominently 
than their virtues ; despised himself for his life and 
his associates, but knew he was unfit for any other. 
What his youth had been, or who had been 
his parents, no one knew. The little world he 
lived ill was aware only that he was an excellent 
journalist, something of a playvTight, learned in 
musical comedy ; it was currently believed that 
Mordaunt Rivers could have done anything he chose. 
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Why he did not choose to do anything, why he had 
no ambitions, they never inquired. If he was cele- 
brated among them for one thing more than another, 
it was for the absolutely low opinion he had of 
women ; he saw in them all the masculine vices, 
without any of the redeeming masculine virtues. 
On one occasion when he was giving vent to these 
opinions. Roly, who prided himself on having a 
touch of sentiment in his literary style, remarked : 

“ One would think, to hear you talk, that you’d 
never had a mother, Rivers.” 

“ Oh yes, I had,” he replied bitterly ; “ that’s 
just how I come to know women so well, and what 
a rotten lot they are.” 

Mordaunt Rivers was frequently in Southampton 
Row and Nettie always amused liim. There was 
so little disguise about her ; she was a living ex- 
emplification of all his theories about the sex. 
Nettie was irresponsible, passionate, changeable, 
with a cat-like fondness for warmth and comfort ; 
she had no principle, no further guiding motive than 
gratification of her momentary whims, a flower of 
the footlights now running to seed. 

He caressed his beard while he observed her, 
and thought over her perplexity. It was a pity she 
should be made uncomfortt,ble ; she had a habit of 
making things devilishly unpleasant for everybody 
when she was tmcomfortable. And it was all about 
Roly’s girl, too, Roly’s girl, who Sinclair Furley 
admired and compared to French fiUettes he had 
known. 

“ It is hard lines on you,” he said sympathetically. 
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Nettie smoked incessantly. When she was “ put 
out ” her cigarette became more necessary than 
ever, the short, jerky, feminine puffs seemed to 
help her to self-expression. 

“ Hard lines 1 I should think it is. I am not 
going to stand it, that’s about the size of it.” 

“ What will you do ? ” he asked, elevating his 
ej’^ebrows, smiling inquiringly. 

“ Do, do ! I'll show him.” 

They looked at each other, and at what she saw 
in Mordaunt’s expression Nettie reddened. 

” Y ou’ll leave him ? ” Mordaunt laughed outright, 
a low pleasant laugh. “ Don’t make a fool of your- 
self, Nettie ! Roly and you are settled for life.” 

” I don’t see why,” she answered viciously. 

“ Well, I do,” he replied coolly. “ In the first 
place, you can’t do any better, and, in the second, 
you are quite devoted to him. The only thing you 
are suffering from now is jealousy.” 

“ Jealousy of Roly ! Rot ! Did I interfere 
when he talked about nothing but that slack-rope 
woman and the ‘ purity of her Hfe.’ Purity ! it made 
me sick, but I said nothing, or hardly anything.” 
For Mordaunt had laughed again ! “ Did I make a 
fuss when he took Jenny about with him, and every- 
body was talking about it ? ” 

“ No, you didn’t, any more than he interferes 
with you and Antonelli, or Captain Anderson, 
or Charlie, or half-a-dozen others. But that is 
nothing to do with it. You don’t like having 
this girl h an g in g about and you’ve [been in the 
devil’s own temper these last few weeks. Now 
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the question is what are we going to do about it ? 
That’s what you want to know, and I want to know 
it too.” 

Both of them smoked quietly for a moment or 
two after that. Mordaunt could say to Nettie what 
no one else dared; he frequently mediated be- 
tween her and Roland, if it can be said that Nettie 
respected anyone, Mordaunt Rivers was that one. 
She knew now that what he ^aid was true, a mutual 
tolerance was the basis of what peace she and Roly 
enjoyed. 

“ Roly is as obstinate as a mule when he gets an 
idea into his head,” she grumbled. 

“ He is in the right here, you know,” continued 
her chosen adviser, quietly rolling up another cigar- 
ette. “ What is he to do with the girl ? you can’t 
expect him to keep her always in the nursery. You 
had better make up your mind to put up with the 
nuisance, he will tire of it soon, you will find — I 
am not sure he hasn’t already started. Let him 
have a surfeit of his own way ; that is my advice.” 

“ Her ‘ youth and innocence ’ that he talks about 
gives me the pip.” 

“You were young once and I suppose you were 
even innocent ? ” 

He laughed, and she lai^ghed, as if the idea of 
Nettie’s innocence at any period of her life was 
a joke for both of them. 

“ I suppose you’re right, and it won’t last long,” 
she said, when she had finished laughing. 

“ Which ? ” ' 

“ Both ; Roly’a infatuation, her iimooMioe.” 
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“ Well,” he replied, looking round him, “ it is 
certainly a curious atmosphere in which innocence 
should flourish.” 

There fell a silence between them. Mordaunt’s 
cigarette went out, and looking around him, think- 
ing for a moment of Lucilla’s or any young eyes 
on the society which he had chosen, he could not 
but see it differently. The woman before him, in 
her loose tea-gown, her pearl-powder, her paint, 
the many-scentedness that always hangs about 
such women struck him with a momentary sense 
of distaste, disgust. 

Nettie was silent for a different reason ; his 
words had struck a chord in her strange mind. 

” Damn innocence ! ” she said at length. 

“ Don’t,” he said quietly ; “ it damns itself soon 
enough.” 

“ Ah I you mean ” 

“ I don’t mean anything,” he said, hurriedly 
rising. 

“ Mordaunt,” she rose and put her arms, falling 
back bare from her loose-sleeved gown, on to his 
shoulders, “ Mordaunt, old pal, I’ve got an idea ! ” 

He looked into her eyes, saw all the wrinkles, 
powder, paint, saw it all; he had no illusions 
about her. 

“ WoU, what is it ? ” he asked, not \mkindly. 

“ Roly’s sick of her innocence, I’m sick of her 
innocence ; who cares a curse about innocence ? ” 

“ Speak out ; what is in your mind ? ” 

Did Nettie, even Vettie, redden a little under 
the paint ? 
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“ Nothing ; but,” her tone was significant, “ it 
won’t last long.” 

Mordaunt put her arms from about him. 

“ What will you do, Nettie ? ” 

He wanted to hear, he wanted to assure himself 
again just how base a woman could be. 

“ I will, I will,” she answered, mocking him, 
her spirits rising at some thought that was shaping 
itself, “ I wdll do — nothing. I will let her run 
loose. I will be a more lenient stepmother.” She 
laughed ; Mordaunt thought it a hateful laugh. 
“ Roland would soon cease to be so proud of his 
daughter if, if . . 

“ If she goes wrong.” He finished her sentence. 
“ And you intend not putting any obstacles in her 
way should she have the inclination, making op- 
portunity for her perhaps ? ” 

“ That’s it, you’ve hit it ! I’ll give her her 
head, a hint or two.” 

Nettie grew thoughtful ; there was another pause, 

“Well?” he said. 

He was curious, he wanted to know what lengths 
she would go to, this tiger-cat of a woman, whose 
jealousy was directed so bitterly against the girl 
who had the misfortui^ to be her stepdaughter. 

“Well — ^nothing,” she aq^wered. 

The hot fit had passed away ; Nettie could 
only be spasmodically, not dehberately, villainous. 

“ You will try and corrupt the girl as quickly as 
you can. If she tries to climb out of such a morass 
as this, you’ll give her a shove back, that’s all, isn’t 
it ? What villains you women are ! ” 
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He flung away the cigarette ; he was stirred 
by some emotion that was strange to him. 

Nettie looked at him in astonishment. 

“ What is villainous about it ? I am not going 
to do anything ; I am going to let things slide, that 
is all. You know what her mother was, don’t you ? 
To listen to Roly you’d think she was the Virgin 
Mary. He only does it to annoy me. See what 
he’ll say when she opefts those kitten blue eyes of 
hers. . . .” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” he said quickly. 
“ Girls have no right to get themselves born in 
Bohemia. I don’t know that anything better could 
happen to her than to get over it all quickly, the 
disgust, and scruples, all that sort of thing. She 
will enjoy herself more afterwards ; she doesn’t 
look over-happy now, poor little devil I Get it 
over as quick as you can, Nettie. Command me, if 
I can be of any assistance to you. I’m off.” He took 
his leave abruptly. “ I hear that brute Antonelli’s 
voice in the hall. Good-bye ! I suppose I must 
wish you luck with your wooing or her wooing, or 
both. It’s a rotten world.” 

Nettie, too, had heard the voice of her latest 
hanger on. She examined herself critically in 
the fancy hand-mirror .lying on the mantelshelf, 
adding a necessary touch of powder quickly. 
Lucilla became at once of minor importance. 

“Do I look all right ? ” she asked him 
quickly. 

But he was gone before he had time to answer. 
He got into the air as soon as he could ; it seemed 
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to him he could not breathe much longer in that 
room. He had no delusions about Nettie, nor, 
for the matter of that, about any woman. But to 
listen to her this afternoon, to hear so foul a pur- 
pose voiced so calmly ; to see her so untouched by 
it that at Antonelli’s entrance she could forget 
everything she had said or hinted, go on with her 
old flirtations and exert her well-worn fascinations 
sickened him. Lucilla’s flower-like face was for a 
moment before him. It was horrible to see how 
anxious this woman was to wipe out the childish- 
ness of the flower-like face ! 

Mordaunt knew as well as Nettie did that it 
could not last long ; he had put it all into words 
for her. Nothing pure or virtuous could last long 
at 200, Southampton Row. 

That evening at the Cormorant Club his talk 
was more bitter, more cynical than ever. Roly 
was there applauding two burly prize-fighters who 
were giving an exhibition of their skill. Roly 
was half-drunk as usual, talking as fast as he could, 
weak and muddled and vicious ; never had Mor- 
daunt felt so bitter a contempt for him, or for 
himself, because this man was his most intimate 
friend. 

The face of the girl-ohil<^, a girl-child with Roly 
and Nettie for father and mother, began to haunt 
him . He actually avoided Southampton Row for 
the next week or two, in order to calm his feelings, 
and restore himself to his normal state of indifier- 
ence to vice and virtue, and*all that makes up the 
difference. 



CHAPTER VI 


Lucilla went with her father to a picture-gallery, 
and the excursion was a failure, as all their ex- 
cursions together had been failures. They had 
been to the Society of British Artists, and it was 
the time when James Whistler was president of 
that respectable institute. Lucilla’s uneducated 
eye was unable to see through the mistiness of 
Whistler into his genius, and Mr. Stott, of Oldham, 
had been little better than a nightmare to her. 

Her father had seemed disappointed at her 
want of enthusiasm. In point of fact, Roly had 
not found her companionable, and it was very patent 
to the girl that this was so. She wept over it when 
she returned home to the solitude of her room ; 
the habit oV weeping was growing upon her. 

She was so desperately lonely, this young and 
pretty girl, lonely when with her father, lonely in 
the gay company in the dr^^ing-room ; she felt 
herself always different from otlier people, apart. 

She felt she was of no use lo anybody, not 
wanted an3^here, and she craved desperately, 
as a girl will crave, to be something to some- 
body, to occupy a niche of her own, instead of 
being out in the cold.* It is a dangerous state of 
mind for a girl to be in, for she is apt to think 
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any niche will fit her, to take refuge in any one 
that is near. 

This was the state of Lucilla’s mind on the first 
night of “ Faust ” at the Lyceum. She had a nice 
dress to go in, one of Nettie’s selection, for Nettie, 
since that talk with Mordaunt, had ordered her 
clothes, and Lucilla had no voice in the matter. 
The dress for that night was black ; it was cut 
very low, exposing her white slender neck, making 
her blush all to herself before the glass, as she 
tucked her chemise into her stays and adjusted 
the narrow straps that had to serve for sleeves, 

A Lyceum first-night presents certain features 
that distinguish it very materially from a first- 
night at any other theatre and it was a mark of 
Roland’s consideration for Lucilla that he had 
arranged it should be her first experience of the 
theatrical world. The vehicles outside were aris- 
tocratic, the excitement M'ithin was decorous and 
suppressed. There were a few empty seats, for 
so careful is the management in the distribution 
of tickets that some remain undistributed to the 
last and to allow payment for these at the door 
would detract from the valuable advertisement of 
the exclusiveness of the function. 

There is a marked absence of those professional 
ladies usually to,be found at first nights and matinees, 
and in their place are many clergy other than 
those attached to the “Church and Stage Guild.” 
The yellow heads and bare shoulders of the demi- 
monde are missing ; in tfeeir stead respectable 
dowagers, with nodding plumes, in grandmotherly 
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dresses, violet or black, muster in full force. The 
Prince has a box with his wife and sons, a decorous 
family group. 

Nettie, Mordaunt Rivers, and Lucilla, their 
entry a little late, managed to disturb two or three 
people who glanced at them with that cold look of 
disapproval which is encountered by a late comer 
to church. 

Lucilla was uncomfortable and blushed at feeling 
that she was a mark for so many eyes, but Nettie 
enjoyed attracting attention in any way, and 
“ respectable ” people were her natural enemies, 
to annoy them ever so slightly a social triumph. 
She was noticeable and noisy in gaining her seat, 
standing up whilst taking off her opera-cloak, 
talking as she surveyed the house. It was the 
opening scone of “Faust,” Wills’s adaptation. 
Something went wrong with the machinery, and 
the confusion on the stage was added to by the 
little disturbance in the stalls. 

“ Sit down, sit down,” said a voice from the 
pit ; and finally they settled into their seats. 

The house was now in semi-darkness ; nothing 
took Lucilla’s attention off the stage. She forgot 
her low dress, and all her mai?^^ troubles ; she had 
no eyes for anything bi^t the piAV, and it was not 
until the curtain fell, and the hoifc§ was brilliant 
after the first act, that she had time to observe 
that she was seated beside Mordaunt Rivers, and 
that Sinclair Furley 's^jas in the stall behind. In 
the excitement of their late entry, and the semi- 
obscurity of the theatre, she had slipped off her 
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cloak. She was not thinking of herself, nor of 
anything but Marguerite ; she was in a new and 
delightful world. 

Sinclair roused her. They had met but once, 
that was on the first day she had come downstairs 
after her illness. Now he claimed her acquaintance 
and seemed charmed that she remembered him. 
When she recalled herself from the story that was 
being unfolded before her, she looked at him with 
interest as he bent forward to talk to her. She 
had heard her father say he was clever, and her 
father’s approval was a hall-mark in her eyes. 
She had heard also that he could sing, and was 
the best dancer in London. She, of course, did 
not know his peculiar position in either of those 
arts. Also she knew that he wrote and composed, 
and was sufficiently unsophisticated to be im- 
pressed by this fact. 

He was a man of middle height, with narrow chest 
and sloping shoulders, his eyes were light and 
expressionless, no hair grew upon his face, the loose- 
lipped mouth was incongruous with his leanness. 
His colouring was muddily yellow and this 
peculiarity extended to the nails of his white 
hands. And his haMs were curiously characteristic, 
boneless, fat, soft/ with ;jellow nails, they gave 
in their scruppious cleanliness an impression of 
uncleanliness. 

He gazed at the young girl from under his lids 
in a way that made her uncomfortable, fixing his 
eyes upon her white and slender neck until she 
and it reddened uncontrollably. 
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“I should hardly have known you,” was all 
he said ; “I could not have conceived you were 
BO beautiful.” 

Mordaunt Rivers had slipped out, Nettie was 
talking animatedly, and not too quietly, to the 
editor of a rival journal ; Lucilla and Sinclair 
Furley were practically alone. 

She tried to draw her cloak about her. 

Let me help you ; but surely you would not 
be so cruel ? You are not going to put on your 
cloak ? ” 

As he spoke he helped her, touching, as he did 
so, her neck with his hands, showing by his face 
his consciousness of the act. 

Ho appreciated her blushes and confusion, and 
was doubly attracted thereby. It was innocence, 
and that was a quality he rarely met ; nor was 
it likely that he would, innocence being an un- 
common attribute at a cafe chantant. But he 
recognised it here, and it excited him. 

There was a poisonous suggestiveness in his 
manner, in txis conversation. Lucilla became be- 
wi- lered, alarmed. He whispered his comments 
on the play as it proceeded. He called himself an 
artist, yet he wiped out the ]f^etry of the story 
and destroyed the illusion. Thv\,. lights and the 
music and the play all became indisti;>ct to Lucilla. 
She was possessed by nothing but Sinclair Furley’s 
breath fanning her cheek ; his words that she 
could but faintly understand echoing in her ear, 
that delicate oar that occasionally his lips almost 
touched. He seemed hovering behind her, even 
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when not speaking, like some unclean bird over 
its prey. Mordaimt, when he returned, noted his 
attitude. 

There won't be much of the unsophisticated 
left by the time Sinclair Fui'ley has finished talking 
to her,” he said to Nettie. “Just watch him, he 
is positively gloating. She seems entranced with 
him.'’ But in truth she was only confused. 

Nettie watched them iri the next interval. 

“Come home to supper,” she said to the artist 
at the close of the performance. “ A lot of men 
are coming ; there is sure to bo enough to drink, 
if not to eat.” 

Sinclair Furley had Lucilla’s hand on his arm as 
they passed out of the theatre and he pressed it as 
he accepted the invitation. 

“ I can’t tell her how gladly I will come,” ho 
whispered. “ I want to see more of you ; I think 
it is more than possible that you are my ideal, the 
ideal I have been pursuing since as a boy I pros- 
trated myself before the statue of the Virgin in 
the chapel at home.” 

Lucilla’s heart gave a big jump. She an ideal ! 
She thought she disliked Mr. Furley, certainly she 
shrank from his bypath on her neck, his w^ords in 
her ear. But ta/be admired, to be an ideal, and 
the ideal of Sj^eYOV man, w^hom her father thought 
great, she, pbor, lonely Lucilla, who was in every- 
body’s wayl 

Nettie and Lucilla went^in one hansom. Rivers 
and Furley followed in another. They were not 
congenial companions. Mordaunt Rivers was at 
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least robust in his vices, masculine in his cynicism 
and contemptuousness. Sinclair was none of these 
things, and Rivers despised him. He even found 
himself thinking half-pit3ringly of Lucilla, exposed 
unprotected to Sinclair Furley’s attentions. 

But Sinclair Furley, who had a vanity almost 
childish in its complete unconsciousness, was quite 
unaware of Rivers’s feeling for him. He talked all 
the way home of Lucilla, raving about her inno- 
cence and beauty. He described her as “dis- 
tinctively virginal,” a phrase that, although it 
impressed itself upon Rivers, as many of Furley’s 
speeches did impress themselves, for he was a pic- 
turesque speaker, yet inspired him with a fresh 
disgust of the man who made it. 

Supper after the theatre was an institution at 
Sourhampton Row ; and on such an occasion as this, 
a simultaneous first-night at the Gaiety and Lyceum, 
there was quite a representative company, repre- 
sentative, be it understood, of Roland Lewesham’s 
friends and associates. 

The curtains were drawn back, so that all four 
r oms were seen at once and there were men, 
smoke, loud talk and laughter in all of them. 
There were present a couple, of women beside 
Nettie, women of a recognisable type. One was 
Lord Lusher’s wife, but he was b^no means the 
only gentleman to whom she had acted in a similar 
capacity ; the other was Jenny Farrell, a most 
popular artiste, at present resting. Lord Lusher’s 
wife had also trod the boards. Both these ladies, 
as well as Nettie, hankered after the scenes of their 
5 
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former triumphs or reverses and found their next 
greatest pleasure in seeing and criticising their 
successors. All three had hair of an “aureoline ” 
hue, though with one it had to accord with black, 
and with another wdth brown, eyes. All were 
liberal in the display of their painted, enamelled, 
and gilded charms. 

Supper was ready, but they w^aited for Roly, 
who was at the other play. They were filling up 
the time with loud talking and excited discussion 
of various musical comedy actresses, on the 
“ legginess ” of the new burlesque, and the poverty 
of its dialogue. Men and women alike were un- 
restrained, eager, and malicious. In their midst 
Rivers noted poor Lucilla, slender and child-like in 
her black dress, her blue eyes wondering. Then it 
was that Sinclair’s phrase recurred uncalled to his 
mind. She was, indeed, “ distinctively virginal.” 

But other things claimed his attention when at 
length they all sat down in the front room to 
the extravagant supper. The champagne was in 
magnums, and as they were emptied the fun and 
the frolic grew fast and furious. 

Roland, at the head of the table, seemed to have 
forgotten Lucilla and his care for her. He not 
only drank much, but he talked incessantly, he 
talked himself drunk, and in this condition was at 
his best ancj^most attractive, his ready wit making 
him a splendid boon companion. One joke after 
another and one anecdote after another, rolled from 
his lips. Rivers and the other men joined in. In 
this, the first stage, the conversation, though, per- 
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haps, it would not boar repetition, sometimes ap- 
proached brilliancy ; and those amongst the company 
who had the strongest heads carried away many a 
neat remark to work into their next week’s “copy.” 

Roland Lewesham did most of the talking. Lady 
Lusher employing herself in makin g vehement 
love to Tom Furley, which Tom responded to in 
the intervals between drinking and eating. For 
Tom had at all times a true journalist’s passion for 
free victuals and easy ladies. Nettie and Nellie 
reminiscenced, talking theatre “ shop ” with the 
three or four men who were nearest to them ; and 
the others, of whom there were about twenty alto- 
gether, joined in the various conversations when- 
ever they saw an opportunity. 

Lucilla sat next to Sinclair Furley. Around her 
the laughter and the talk, the chinking of the 
glasses and the voice of Sinclair seemed to beat 
time in her brain with the slow cathedral music 
she had heard on the stage. When the talk veered 
from the more interesting event of the new bur- 
lesque to the “ Faust ” performance. Marguerite’s 
peccadillo was discussed with a freedom of comment 
and a jocularity that may be .'magined. Everyone 
had something to say about it ; it was a fine subject 
for jest, and even the women joined in. Anecdotes 
were freely related in which different consequences 
had occurred, and one suggested another, until the 
table was in a united uproar of good stories and 
laughter, with easy imifiorality pointing each tale. 

Lucilla as she listened, understanding hardly 
an 3 rthing, yet felt her cheeks burning. Sinclair’s 
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comments in her ear, on her delightful and refreshing 
innocence, seemed to her as a reproach, as sympathy ; 
but why or how she could not understand. 

As the hours sped on, and Roland pressed the 
imlimited drink more warmly upon his guests, 
the entertainment developed into a regular orgie. 
It was long past midnight before a move was made 
from the supper-table. Lucilla seized the oppor- 
tunity and went upstairs to bed. 

The rooms grew hotter and hotter under tlie 
combined influence of the gas and the people. 
The drink went round ever more freely, and the 
atmosphere grew thick with smoke and license. 
Sinclair Furley sang a song, which he called The 
Limelight Litany, a parody of something they had 
heard that night but the words simply irrepro- 
ducible in their blasphemous obscenity. In such a 
company, at such a time, it “ caught on,” and soon 
they were all roaring out the chorus. Charlie, after 
surreptitiously employing himself in salting Tom 
Furley’s champagne, and betting flve pounds to his 
nearest neighbour that he wouldn’t notice it at this 
time in the evening, put his feet up on the table, and 
announced his intention of playing them an accom- 
paniment on the mahogany, which he proceeded to 
do with his heels, to the, detriment of the glasses, 
but to the gyeat enjoyment of the company, in- 
cluding the liost, who laughed the louder as more of 
his crockery became broken. 

The Limelight Litany wai| sung again and again. 
In the midst of it Tom discovered his wine was 
salted. Truthfully, however, Charlie may be said 
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to have won his bet ; for it was only after drinking 
it off at a gulp that the laughter and cheers of the 
otlier guests drew his attention to the trick that 
had been played upon him. 

How the evening finished with a bpxing-match 
between Charlie and Lord Lusher in the drawing- 
room in w^hich the furniture suffered more than 
either combatant ; and how they all roared when 
a heav5^ lunge from Charlie missed his opponent 
and brought down a couple of photograph-frames ; 
when a carefully-planned blow from Lusher struck 
a vase of tlowers from a table behind him, boots 
not to tell. It was a gloriously jolly evening, long 
famous in the annals of Southampton Row, and 
H- was seven o’clock and broad daylight before 
they separated. Even then Lord Lusher had to 
be accommodated wdth a bed, because, in addition 
to a black eye and a general unsteadiness, he had 
become obstinate, and simply refused to go. 

‘‘I don't b’liove in going from plash to plash 
like you fellowsh,” he hiccoughed gravely. “If I 
come out to supper, I shtop and shpend the even- 
ing,” he persisted doggedly. And no arguments 
Avould move him. 

As Tom Furley had seen Lady Lusher home 
somowhat earlier, he lied not this responsibility on 
his shoulders. Eventually a bed was found for 
him, there was alwaj s one ready for, such emer- 
gencies, and finally the party broke up, about 
the time the servants c^me down, heavy-eyed and 
sleepy, to exclaim at the broken glasses and dis- 
organised furniture. 



CHAPTER VII 

Lucilla awoke the next morning to a dull sense 
that something dreadful had happened to her last 
night. 

She rested her aching head on her pillow, turned 
the pillow round to find a cooler spot, tried to put 
away thought and go to sleep again ; but it was 
of no avail. Her mouth was dry and parched, her 
head ached and Sarah’s appearance with a cup of 
tea was as refreshing as dajdight after a night of 
fever. Sarah had been Marius’s attendant ; she 
had helped to nurse Lucilla through her illness. 
She was full of impatience to hear all that her young 
mistress had seen last night. For, of course, these 
orgies did not occur without the servants being 
well aware of what was going on, and Sarah was 
eager to learn from an eye-witness wdiat actually oc- 
curred. Sarah hankpred after “life,” even second- 
hand. Lucilla’s inclusion in the entertainments 
downstaii's seemed a rpeans of gratifying her 
curiosity. 

Well, Miss Lucilla,” she began eagerly, handing 
the girl her tea, which she took thankfully, “ and 
how did you enjoy yourseli ? ” 

“ I don’t know ,” answered Lucilla, imeasily 
turning over in the bed. “ I can’t remember ; it 
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is all so confused. They said the play was no good, 
but I thought it beautiful.” 

But then some thought struck her, and she turned 
her face away from the inquisitive servant. 

“ And did anyone say as how you looked nice ? ” 

“ I wish you would go away and leave me alone, 
my head aches so, I want to go to sleep again. 
I needn’t get up yet. I will tell you all about 
it later.” 

Sarah withdrew in a huff, her baffled curiosity 
unsatisfied. 

But Lucilla could not sleep ; she began to think 
instead. She remembered Sinclair Furley had said 
she was beautiful ; she tried to take pleasure in the 
thought, but could not. His looks were looks of 
admiration, yet imder the bedclothes she shuddered 
at the recollection of them ; she felt hot as she 
thought of his hand on her shoulder, the recollection 
of his knee at the supper-table as it had accidentally 
touched hers. She was hot and cold in turns, 
miserable and degraded, yet could not find a reason 
or meaning for her sensations. 

She was such a child in years and such a child 
in education, she was so little soiled as yet by what 
she had seen or heard that she did not even know 
why she detested the remembrance of Sinclair 
Furley. And yet she loathed him, wholesomely, 
if childishly. 

She tried to reason herself out of the feeling, 
tried to take pleasure in his admnation, saying to 
herself that he had perhaps fallen in love with her ! 
Aooording to the scarcely assimilated code, not 
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only of Nettie and her friends, but also of Sarah, 
she ought to have been proud of having a lover. 
But she was not proud ; she was low-spirited and 
wretched. 

She shed a few tears in bed, and Sarah, when she 
came up again, found her depressed. She tried to 
confide something of what she felt to Sarah ; but 
Sarah, not in the least comprehending, for such 
feelings as Lucilla’s were impossible to her, ad- 
ministered consolation by telling her the depression 
was only the after effect of the glass of champagne 
she had drunk at her father’s bidding. When 
she hinted that she did not like being made love 
to, Sarah laughed at her, and told her she would 
soon get used to that. 

“ And who was it ? ” she asked, her busy fingers 
hooking a recalcitrant bodice, for Lucilla’s new 
clothes all required assistance in their donning. 

“i\Ir. Sinclair Furley,” answered Lucilla, in a 
melancholy tone. She would have liked to be proud 
of her new acquisition, but could not disguise that 
she was not, 

“ The dancer ? ” exclaimed Sarah, evidently 
disappointed. “I wish it had been Lord Lusher. 
Why, they do say he is heir to a dukedom, and he 
gives away more than anyone who comes to the 
house. It’s a sovereign here and a sovereign there 
with him, and loose money in his pockets as he never 
counts, when he stays in the house. Your actors 
and your writers are a mean Oot. I’m sorry it’s one 
of them.” 

Lucilla only sighed again. 
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Unfortunately she had no duties to perform, no 
work to do. In that disorderly, strange household 
no one had any duties ; pleasure was the objective 
of the empty days. When that failed, neuralgia 
and chloral, drink and discontent filled up the 
spare time. 

So all day Lucilla wandered about the empty 
drawing-room, still showing signs of last night’s 
scenes, or into the dining-room, still reeking with 
the fumes of stale tobacco. She searched in the 
library for a volume of poems of which Sinclair 
Furley had spoken, and at length found it hidden 
behind others on the library table. Then she put 
herself into an armchair in the small inner room 
and began to read, and as she read she forgot her 
weariness, she was charmed with the warm and 
glowing words. 

Remembering that Lucilla had read nothing, 
know no poetry except a portion of “ Samson 
Agonistes,” prepared under her governess’s direc- 
tion, and Shakespeare’s historical plays with copious 
addenda, it is not surprising that she was charmed 
by these verses. * 

They were written when^ Sinclair’s friend, De 
Gazet, was a young man, and they were aU about 
love. He had a certain faculty for appropriating 
cleverly other men’s iueas. As one genial critic 
remarked of the book : 

“It is an admirable book of quotations, but 
would be more valuabjje if the names of the various 
authors had been inserted.” 

One poem there had been in the book that might 
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have made her admiration less, and her other 
sensations return, but fortunately it was no longer 
there. Mordaunt Eivers, wanting it one day for 
reference or quotation, had cut it out coolly from 
its place. It was this poem that had caused the 
prosecution of the English publisher of the book, 
a matter that had a short time since caused a 
sensation in literary circles. Recommending the 
unexpurgated book to Lucilla displayed again the 
bent of Sinclair Furley’s mind. There is no use 
disguising that, with the gift of expression and 
many talents, Sinclair Furley was cursed with an 
unclean mental stratum, and all things ho touched 
were disfigured thereby, though he had attained 
by the same means a certain reputation, and a 
circle of admirers who found in him an echo of 
their secret thoughts. 

Lucilla read and dreamed until the day waned. 
She sat alone until abo^t four o’clock, when Mor- 
daunt Rivers, looking no worse for his last night’s 
dissipation, came in. 

“ None of them up yet ? ” he asked the girl 
carelessly. 

Up to now he had taken but little personal notice 
of h^. But Sinclair’s admiration and his manner 
of expressing it again recurred to him as he saw her 
sitting there so childlike an^so lonely. And Lucilla, 
in her mood, half physical depression from late 
hours and unaccustomed excitement, half mental 
exaltation from the exotic i|Oetry on her lap, was 
glad to have a companion, whoever he or she might 
be. 
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“ No, none of them,” she answered, looking at 
him anxiously to see if ho were shocked at such 
eccentric hours; “but I think they are getting 
up now, for Mrs. Lewesham’s beU rang some time 
ago.” 

“Well, never mind, you must entertain me 
until they appear. I have some work to do with 
your father when he does come down. How did 
you like ‘ Faust ’ ? ” he asked indiflerently. “ I 
suppose 1 may smoko ? ” he added. 

Lucilla looked down, and then up again. She 
had often vaguely wished that Mr. Rivers would 
talk to her but now the moment had come she was 
nervous and ill at ease. 

“1 don’t know.” 

“ You don’t know ? WeU, that is strange, not 
to know if you liked the play or not ! And what 
are you reading ? ” he asked, taking the book off 
her lap. 

“ l)e Gazet’s poems ! Bah ! ” 

He dropped it quickly, and made an expression 
of disgust. 

“ And what do you think of our great realist ? ” 
he asked curiously, after a slight pause. 

“ What is a realist ? ” questioned Lucilla tipaidly, 
ashamed again of her ignorance. 

“A realist,” answeved Rivers gravely, “as He 
Gazet proves, and Sinclair Furley recites or dances 
or sings is a person who writes or acts subjects which 
more decent — I beg| your pardon, my definition 
is wandering — of which less artistic people scarcely 
acknowledge that they think. A realist, according 
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to the present acceptation of the term, is a scavenger 
who finds the subjects of his labours in details 
which modesty covers up and police regulations 
banish from public places.” 

Under this definition Lucilla remained a moment 
silent, and Rivers, making no allowance for her 
ignorance, read a protest into her silence. 

“ You don’t agree with mo ? ” ho asked. 

“ I don’t know ; I don’t know anjdhing,” she 
said, rising, in an agitated voice. ‘‘I believe you 
are laughing at me ; I don’t know whether you arc 
in earnest or in jest. Half that you talk about 1 
don’t understand, and nobody ever helps me.” 

She struggled to keep back her tears. She looked 
so helpless and bewildered that Rivers found him- 
self sorry for her. 

“ Poor little devil ! ” he said under his breath. 

“ Poor little Babe in Bohemia ! Don’t run away,” 
he went on, holding out his arms to prevent her 
passing him ; for now she wanted to get away and 
cry unrestrainedly. “I can’t be left by myself. 
If you will tell me what you want to know, I will tell 
you, reaUy, without laughing at you. Don’t go.” 

And Lucilla sat dow^ again. 

“ But I want to know everything,” she said de- 
spairingly ; “everyiihing is so difficult.” 

Mordaunt Rivers stood up by the mantelpiece 
and began gravely to cross-examine her. 

“ You can read, I beheve ? ” he said. 

“ You are only going to ix^ke fim of me ! ” 

“ Do you read Footlights ? ” 

“I have looked at it once or twice, but I don’t 
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know any of the people alluded to and yet they 
seem to be all celebrities. Everyone must know 
them but me, or you would not write about them.” 

“ Certainly not,” he replied promptly. “ So you 
read the Guzzler^s Gazette for instruction, and find 
yourself puzzled to identify the ‘ Skipper ’ and the 
‘ Poetaster,’ ‘ Sir Reuben ’ and the ‘ Man of Iron.’ 
You are indeed in pitiable circumstance. I must 
speak seriously to your father.” 

“ I have only seen two numbers.” 

“ And you did not understand those ? ” 

“ No,” answered Lucilla simply. “ There were 
anecdotes on the front page, and nursery-rhymes 
with the strange spelling ; but,” she added truth- 
fully, 1 don’t think I even understood those 
thoroughly, for I did not think them funny, and, 
of course, they were meant to be.” 

“ That is harsh criticism,” said Rivers, a gleam of 
humour in his gray eyes. “ Really, Miss Lewesham, 
you are very hard. Don’t you know that we make 
our living by these despised jokes ? ” 

“ Are they really good ? ” 

He examined her questioning countenance care- 
fully. « 

“ You won’t betray me if I tell you something ? ” 
“Oh no ! ” she answered eagerly. 

“Well, my private bpinion is they are most of 
them very bad jokes ; but the public read them, 
and buy the paper, and seem to enjoy it. So we 
go on printing them#” 

“ It is very strange,” said Lucilla thoughtfully. 
She looked very pretty as she gazed into the 
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fire, which returned her attention by throwing red 
glances on her cheeks and hair, and burning an 
unwonted depth into her wondering eyes. And 
Mordaunt Rivers, admiring her idly, felt vaguely 
sorry for her, as one is for a large bunch of grapes 
hanging from the vine with all its beautiful bloom 
upon it. One knows the fruit i.s only enjoyed when 
it has been cut down and ^he bloom brushed off, 
but all the same one can be vaguelj’ sorrj’ without 
undue sentimentality. Mordaunt Rivers saw no 
future before Lucilla but this, and for a moment 
or two watched her silently. But he too liked 
grapes. 

“ Whom do you prefer,” he asked her with 
curiosity, “ Sinclair Furley or me ? ” 

“ I don’t know either of you very well,” answered 
Lucilla hesitatingly. “ But I think you only despise 
me and my ignorance ; and Mr. Furley ” — here she 
paused and blushed a little — “ admires me ! ” 

And then she raised her blue eyes in troubled 
candour. “ I don’t like being laughed at, despised. 
I know I am ignorant.” 

“Not so innocent, after all,” was Rivers’ un- 
spoken and erroneous <r0omment on her ingenuous- 
ness, and he changed his tone. 

“ Nobody could help admiring you. But you 
have not told me even now' which of us you really 
like best. Must you be admired, I'm quite ready 
to do it if that is the only passport to your regard. 
Tell me.” 

With a sudden impulse, for which he had neither 
reason nor excuse, he flung an arm about her waist. 
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“ Come, tell me. I’ve half a mind to kiss you. 
What would you say to that ? ” 

Seeing the bearded head so near to her, Lucilla 
drew back in sudden fear. 

“No, no ! ’’ she said, trying to get away. 

He would have kissed her, for her resistance 
tempted him even more than her fairness. But the 
apparition of an amazed Nettie between the curtains 
made him release her quickly, even feel awkward, 
although he smiled at the newcomer satirically. 

Lucilla, glad to be released, rushed from the 
room, her mind in a whirl of excitement, this time 
not quite unmixed with pleasure. 



CHAPTER VIII 


“ Well ? ” said Nettie sharply. “ What does this 
mean ? What game are you playing at now ? ” 

“ At your service, madam,” .replied Mordaunt 
courteously, with a bow. “ I hope your ladyhip 
has had a good rest and awoke in good spirits ? ” 
“ What on earth were you doing with that child ? ” 
“ I was just about kissing ‘ that child,’ when your 
untimely entrance baulked my proud intent.” 

“ It’s perfectly sickening ! ” 

“ Quite the contrary, I assure you.” 

“ I always understood you hated that kind of 
thing.” 

“ I met Sinclair Furley this morning, and he was 
raving about the sweet Lucilla and her unapproach- 
ability. In your interests, and to gratify my own 
curiosity, I endeavoured to find out if his definition 
were correct.” « 

“ What bosh ! ” 

“ It is rather bosh,” he said, changing his tone, 
and flinging himself on "the sofa. “ Give me a 
drink, there’s a good woman, and exert your powers 
to soothe me after my exertions. I want drink, I 
want smoke ; thus will I brase from my memory 
the milky and watery charms of the reluctant 
maiden.” 
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“ Reluctant ! ” retorted Nettie ; “ she did not 
seem to me to be very reluctant.” 

Nettie was evidently angry. 

“ You must give her a lesson in how to appear 
gracefully coy. You see, it is difficult to express 
that sentiment otherwise than by ' struggling.’ 
Now ' struggling ’ is unbecoming and inconvenient, 
besides defeating one’s object. It is absolutely im- 
pos.sible under such circumstances to enjoy at one’s 
ease ‘ the chaste salute of yielding lips,’ ” sneered 
Rivers, stretching himself. 

He was keenly conscious of the difference between 
the girl who had just left him and the woman who 
was claiming his attention ; he was always quite 
safe, however, in sneering at Nettie, because it was 
a language she did liot miderstand. To swear at 
her, or to hit her, were the only two ways by which 
she could be brought to comprehend that you were 
not delighted with her. Roland frequently employed 
the former method ; but since her childhood’s days 
nobody hod tried the latter. 

She resented the scene she had interrupted by 
bulking, and being grossly rude to Rivers, She 
looked upon him as part of her, her estate, resenting 
any interference with her right to him|more than 
she did a similar aberration on Roland’s part. She 
was less accustomed tc’ it. 

Her sulking and rudeness had their natural 
effect. Mordaunt Rivers was no Tom Furley, no 
mere “ hanger-on ” whether insulted or not, for 
the sake of the material good he might derive. 
Mordaunt frequented Southampton Row because 
6 
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the life there suited him, because there was the 
tie of an old intimacy between him and Nettie, 
because his daily work necessitated constant com- 
munication with Roly. But none of these motives, 
nor all of them combined, prevented him from 
bidding his hostess “ good-bye ” after half-an-hour 
spent in trying to assuage her wrath. And perhaps 
he did not try very hard, for the contrast was so 
strong that he could not keep his thoughts from 
wandering to Lucilla. In every denial he made to 
her accusations, implied or spoken, there lurked a 
sarcasm that he was unable to restrain. 

He had been used to Nettie and Nettie’s ways 
for a long time, but this afternoon slie seemed to 
him both ill-tempered and spiteful. He had seen her 
often before in such a mood, j^t never had he been 
so critical of her. 

As he went away he almost vowed he would give 
up Southampton Row altogether. He said to him- 
self that Nettie was growing old and dull. Roly 
drank more than ever, and as for the way he allowed 
that girl of his to be brought up, why, it was simply 
disgusting ! 

They were strange thoughts for Mordaunt Rivers ; 
the “ Failure,” as he was called in that cheery per- 
sonal columii of Footlights. Very strange thoughts ! 

“ What on earth makes ^’ou so glum to-night ? ” 
asked Roly of him a few days later, when they 
met at Tessie Gay’s birthday-party, an annual 
entertainment that left Souilhampton Row empty. 
And he had no explanation to offer. 

Tessie Gay lived in a little house in Alpha Terrace, 
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St. John’s Wood, a little house lying back from the 
road, with a garden in front of it. To-night the 
long, low drawing-room was crowded with men in 
evening dross and women in none, or, any way, in 
as little as fashion allowed. There were women 
with teeth gleaming out of red gums, lounging 
women with kohl-bedaubed eyes, flashing, defiantly 
inviting. Tessie herself was in scarlet, the dim- 
ples for which she was famous playing about her 
smiling face. 

There was music and dancing, not very elegant 
dancing, romping, kissing, larking of every de- 
scription. The flaring gas-brackets at the sides 
of the room gave out an overpowering heat. A 
music-hall artiste ; Tessie, be it remembered, was 
the star par eoccellence of the music-hall stage; 
assisted the occasion by a few verses that had been 
expurgated from her most popular song. Smoking 
was allowed, and all manners of drink were brought 
into the drawing-room. 

It pleased the versatile Tessie to-night to lavish 
f ll her smiles and dimples on Roly. Mordaunt, 
with Lucilla in his mind, watched her father, 
half intoxicated, with his arms round Tessie’s 
waist, caressing with his ungloved hands Tessie’s 
bare back, receiving a playful slap on the face 
when it pleased his fair hostess to resent a caress 
she had invited. 

In the midst of the iun and frolic, the news ran 
round the room that Tessie’s people had come up 
from the country to wish her many happy returns 
of the day. Tessie’s people ! Fancy Tessie with 
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people of her own, Tessie Gay ! Everyone streamed 
into the hall to see Tessie’s people. 

In the hall waiters were hurrying to and fro 
with laden trays to the supper-room — trays laden 
with glasses and silver, capons and hams, quails in 
aspic and decorated tongues. The haU was bril- 
liantly illuminated, and all up the staircase hung the 
gleaming Chinese lanterns ; more of them could 
be seen through the open door amid the green 
trees of the garden, lining the pathway up to the 
house. 

It was a very festive scene, lacking nothing that 
money could supply. Curiously set in sxich sur- 
roundings seemed the group, resting weariedly on 
the chairs hurriedly fetched from the dining-room 
by one of the waiters. They were two wholesome 
heavy-looking country people, a big bearded farmer, 
and his rustic homely wife, buxom cheeked, but bear- 
ing a more than faint resemblance to Tessie in her 
grosser charms. 

“ Ben and I thought we’d give you a surprise, 
knowing it was yom birthday ; not knowin’ as you 
’ad friends, and ’ad done so grand in the public 
line,” began the woman, looking round her with 
unfeigned admiration. 

She had a baby in he:^ arms, a fat and appe- 
tising baby. It crowed happily at the admirers 
that crowded round. 

“ There ; look at ’er,” said its mother, holding her 
up. “ One ’ud think it knowed its auntie. But 
Tom was the baby when you was down ’ome last, 
and he’s seven come Michaelmas. She thinks you’re 
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like her Ma, don’t you, my precious. Me and Tess 
was always thought to be alike,” she said to anyone 
who was listening. 

Tessie, amid the laughter and encouragement of 
the men, took the baby in her arms. The baby 
smiled up in her face. Then, seeing the bare bloom- 
ing bosom, and knowing, poor little rustic baby, 
but the one cause for such exposure, she pursed 
her sweet lips, and began to seek, in the blind grop- 
ing way babies have, for its evening meal. When 
it resented its disappointment with loud-voiced 
wad, the wail was drowned in the roars of laughter 
and applause from the men. Mordaunt alone did 
not laugh, and then it was that Roly had com- 
mented on his glumness. 

“ What’s the matter with you, man ? ” he asked 
him. “ It was the funniest thing I ever saw ; the 
little beggar thought it was ” 

He wont off into peals of laughter. 

Mordaunt turned on his heels, his lips tightening 
a little under his moustache. He had had enough 
of Tess and her party and went out into the night. 
The incident, small, trivial, ludicrous, had touched 
him. What did such a wcman as Tessie Gay do 
with a baby at her breast ? The jokes of the men, 
and the laughter of the women, were as repugnant 
to him as had been Nettie’s way of speaking of 
LucUla. 

That kiss he had not had haunted him. There 
was no affected modesty in the way Lucilla had 
resisted him, no mock bashfulness in the quick 
blush. She had been timorous, frightened, frightened 
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of him ! Poor child, poor child, whom Roly had 
abandoned to Nettie’s care, whom Nettie would 
betray so gladly to the blandishments of Sinclair 
Parley or any other brute that haunted the house. 

He took a vicious pleasure in vilifying Sinclair 
Parley the next few days, and even went out of 
his way to criticise that gentleman’s latest perform- 
ance in an evening paper for which he occasionally 
worked. Sinclair was now giving at one of the 
halls an entertainment somewhat on the lines of 
the Footlights column. It was a medley of Prench 
and English, full of double meaning, yet capable of 
an innocent explanation, which he carefully gave 
after every song and speech, pointing out how 
easily mistakes might have arisen and his audience 
misunderstood him to mean so, or so. Mordaunt 
slashed into this, and exposed it with a will ; in fact, 
so effective was his protest that the turn played to 
full houses for more than a week. Then he took a 
fortnight’s holiday, during which ho did the racing 
notes for the GuzzleFs Oazette and gradually forgot 
his distaste for his friends, and the interest he felt 
in Lucilla. 

Meanwhile, Lucilla pursued wearily the daily 
rounds of her empty life, striving to win affection 
from her father, toleration from Nettie. She 
thought much of Sinclair tPurley and more of 
Mordaunt Rivers. The one had called her his 
" ideal,” had gazed at her with admiring eyes. And 
he was clever, she had hear^ her father say that 
Sinclair Purley was amazingly clever, and the 
nearest approach to a genuine literary man that 
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Ireland had produced for two centuries. He was 
also a dramatist, and wrote verse. She tried to 
feel proud of his admiration, but an uneasy, name- 
less feeling stopped the pride, and she felt again 
the touch of his limp hands, and met the gaze of 
his lack-lustre eyes. 

But Mr. Rivers ! When she thought of Mordaunt 
Rivers her heart would beat and the colour come 
unbidden to her cheeks. His hands were not limp ; 
he had put his arm around her waist, tried to kiss 
her. She would recall that moment again and 
again, always with an added heart beat, a delicious 
apprehension. 

“ Come with me to the McDougals, Roly ? 
Mordaunt is out of town and I have no one to 
take,” asked Nettie one day. 

I’ll see the McDougals damned first ! ” was 
Roly’s reply, “ and then I won’t. I’m going to the 
Troc to hear Tessie’s new song. Take Antonelli; 
it’s the sort of show will just suit him.” 

Antonelli was a young foreigner (from White- 
chapel) with a fine voice and a greatly exaggerated 
notion of Footlights' influence in the world of art. 
He made florid love to Nettie as a means to secure 
that influence and Nettie encouraged him with all 
the eagerness of a woman who knows her charms on 
the wane. But Nettie studied the conventionalities 
sometimes, she had the secret yearning for re- 
spectability possessed by all outcasts from it, and 
the McDougals gratifeed her ambition by their 
invitation. 

She would not go there alone with Antonelli; 
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t « 

and decided on taking Lucilla. Sinclair Furley 
was also going, and might be relied upon to relieve 
her of the girl. Nettie was more anxious than 
ever to get rid of Lucilla since she had discovered 
Mordaunt in an incipient flirtation with her. 
Nettie was not really jealous of Lucilla as far 
as Mordaunt was concerned, for she knew by 
experience his tastes did not rmi in the direction 
of innocent children ; but the girl bored and re- 
proached her silently. In the midst of her engross- 
ing flirtation with Antonelli she found time to 
wish Sinclair Furley were a little bolder, and to 
make up her mind to give him a hint. 



CHAPTER IX 


The McDougals lived in Savile Row. Their house 
was an odd one, an architect’s freak, unlike any 
other in the vicinity. It was a double-fronted villa, 
the drawing-room lying on one side, the dining and 
consulting rooms, the latter with double doors of 
thick baize, on the other. 

The drawing-room, low and long, was as cha- 
racteristic in its way as the consulting-room. 
McDougal was a dilettante in art as well as in music 
and medicine and doors, walls, and mantelpieces 
bore specimens of his skill, plastic or graphic. The 
room was lighted from the sides with candles, 
variously shaded ; fairy lights, surrounded with 
flowers, stood on shelves and brackets. 

The room was already full when Nettie and 
Lucilla, accompanied by AntoneUi, made their 
entrance, full of an odd com'pany. 

The McDougals were lion-hunters, but from the 
appearance of the room they seemed to have suc- 
ceeded only in captming a species of a fierce do- 
mestic cat. A cursory survey showed the men, 
long-haired, their dresi^coats with velvet collars or 
silk, their shirt-fronts embroidered or frayed at 
the edges, their faces wearing an eager or expectant 
look. This expectant look was not, as might be 
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imagined only for the charms of supper, but also 
of a desire to be invited to display their respective 
accomplishments of playing the violin, zither, or 
other instrument, of singing, or, worst of all, of 
reciting. The women, on the same cursory glance, 
seemed to lack youth, freshness ; other charms they 
possessed were displayed with liberality. Here 
were well-known ladies who had held good engage- 
ments at London theatres, but who had lost them 
through misfortune, incompetency, or for other 
reasons, and many of those hybrid creatures who 
hang between the amateur and professional stages, 
sometimes playing leading parts for fees varying 
between five guineas and twenty guineas, at others 
accepting with alacrity a regular engagement in 
a very minor capacity for thirty shillings or two 
guineas weekly. There were other women whose 
careers had been perchance doubtful, but who, by 
a late marriage or an early one made public, had 
claims to be considered of the “whole world." 
Here were divorcees who had married their co-’s ; 
ballet girls who had espoused their protectors ; 
and a substratum of so-called “ literary women,” 
whose instincts led them into paths along which 
their plainness limited their footsteps, would-be 
Bohemians these, who, on the strength of an un- 
grammatical dress article, or a cribbed art criticism, 
dubbed themselves authoresses, and sought the 
society in which their claims to influence gave them 
a certain false title to attention. 

The entrance of the Leweshams and Antonelli 
created some little stir, and Mr. and Mrs. McDougal 
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hurried up to them with profuse, almost gushing 
welcome. The doctor was a man above the middle 
height, burly, and blatantly self-important. He 
once had a considerable practice among ladies of 
the stage, and even others ; but sick-room confi- 
dences were not respected by him, and ladies visiting 
him in his consulting-room found it necessary to 
provide themselves with an efficient chaperone. 
Stories of his conduct began to be talked about, 
and one more scandalous than the rest was suffi- 
ciently authenticated to provoke his professional 
brethren into declining to meet him. Now, though 
talking and even writing voluminously on certain 
medical subjects, his practice was reduced to oc- 
Cftsional attendance on a few ladies whose reputations 
no longer required guarding. 

Mrs. McDougal was a stout woman, well born, 
well endowed, once well looking. She had aged 
before her time, lines of weakness deepening into 
chronic lines of age and unhappiness. Her womanli- 
ness and charm had been crushed, and now she 
was but a worn instrument who played the tune 
for which her husband called. Her friends pitied 
her at first, and even visited' her ; but when first 
one and another of her husband’s clients began 
to appear at her assemblies, merely respectable 
people thought it time to jrithdraw, and this process 
continuing, there was a very small minority now 
on her visiting list. ^ 

Once, and once only, had Nettie persuaded Mor- 
daunt to accompany her to one of the McDougals’ 
receptions. Then, after audibly making the remark 
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that all the “women were , . . and all the men, 
women,” he had gone away. 

Lucilla stood at the door among this crowd of 
professionals and would-be professionals, of men and 
women whose whole ambition was to be under the 
glare of the gaslight or behind the footlights, or wher- 
ever garish brilliancy compensated for the absence 
of an actual or moral daylight. They passed her, as 
they went in and out of the low drawing-room, or 
stared at her as they sat upon the convenient stairs. 

Among the showy costumes her simple white 
dress was as distinctive as her fair child face, still 
with the youthful bloom upon it that no make-up 
can equal or imitate. Nettie, gorgeously arrayed 
as she was, looked meretricious and unattractive 
beside her. 

But youth, beauty, fairness, innocence, were not 
appreciated in that struggling company. Nellie, 
as the wife of the editor of Footlights, and popu- 
larly supposed to “ boss ” that incorruptible journal, 
soon had a little court of flatterers around her. 
Signor Antonelli, the “ coming man ” as he was 
considered, although in truth he never “came ” any 
further than to such houses as this, was also greatly 
sought after by aspiring hostesses. Dr. McDougal 
pressed him to oblige the company with just one 
little song with a fervour positively touching, con- 
sidering what a difficulty it must have been to the 
singer to withstand his im^jortunity for so long. 

But Lucilla had no court and nobody asked her 
to do anything. She stood as near to Nettie as 
she could get, and hoped someone would speak to 
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her ; she could not help feeling neglected, although 
it was an experience to which she was becoming 
accustomed. She fell to thinking to whom she 
would like to be introduced, looking now at one 
man, ihon at another to discover a hero who would 
correspond to the girlish dreams in which she had 
lately begun to indulge. He must be as handsome 
as IVlordaunl Rivers, and admire her as much as 
Sinclair Furley. But ho must be without the cyni- 
cism of the first., and without that, that indescribable 
quality which revolted her in the second. 

Thus thinking, and feeling both lonely and neg- 
lected, her startled eyes met Sinclair Furley ’s fixed 
upon her ardently. A vivid flush mounted her 
cheek as slie returned his bow. She felt something 
between gratified vanity and physical shrinking, 
when he came quickly to her side. He looked all 
the admiration and interest his expression could 
command as he pressed her hand in greeting. 

“ How' delightful it is to meet you here,” he began. 
“ 1 have been thinking of you ever since that night 
rt the play. Now wo can have a good talk. We 
will find a seat somewhere quiet.” 

“ Signor Antonelli is going to sing the ‘ Maid 
of Athens ’ to Mrs. Lewesham’s accompaniment,” 
answered LuciUa, in a nervous protest against his 
gesture that she should fallow him from the room. 

You will come afterwards, then ? ” he asked. 
“ But really he is not Aorth listening to. I have 
so much to say to you.” 

She assented, having no excuse readj- ; she felt 
les.« neglected with him beside her, less out of it. 
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Antonelli sang the “ Maid of Athens ” in his 
characteristic manner. It was all expression. The 
bearded, rolling-eyed young Jew gave out the 
familiar words with a thrilling unctuousness of love, 
an abandonment to the passionate words of the 
refrain that drew forth thunders of applause from 
his female audience. He opened out his arms as 
if for the heart that he asked for, and clasped them 
again to his breast as if with despair at their empti- 
ness. But, alas ! as the softened r’s rolled out of 
his thick-lipped mouth, he called it “bweast,” and 
above the delicious pathos rang the yet more 
melancholy circumstance of a defective upper 
register. 

Sinclair drew Lucilla away when he had finished 
and she went with him not altogether reluctantly. 
The high-strained sentiment of the song touched 
her. She had an unconscious longing or curiosity 
to find out the secret of such a passionate love. She 
did not know that Sinclair Furley was the last man 
in the world to teach it to her, though perhaps she 
dimly divined it. They found an unoccupied lounge 
on the landing outside the bedroom door. 

‘‘At last,” he said* with a sigh of satisfaction, 
“ we are alone ! ” 

For a few moments ho said nothing more, but 
contented himself with Icoking at her intently. 
Lucilla began to be uncomfortable with him now 
as she had been uncomfortaWe with him before. 

“ Talk to me,” ho said at length. His voice 
was soft, trainante, but there was in it some of that 
colourlessness that characterised his whole person. 
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‘‘ I must know what you do, what you think. Do 
you dance ? I am sure you dance.” 

“I — dance I ” stammered Lucilla, startled at 
the suggestion. “ Oh no ; I am sure I could not.” 

“I am sure you are quite clever, and that you 
would make a dancer. One can express every 
emotion with the legs, the body. I am a good judge, 
and I see in your walk that you have an expressive 
body. Did you ever hear Margaret Taylor ? I in- 
vented her, I told her she could sing, and she sang, 
and had an enormous success. I could do more than 
that for you. You must let me give you lessons in 
dancing. We will get up an entertainment together, 
you shall be the ingenue, ‘ The Dancing Lesson ’ 
we will call it. It will make a great sensation ; it 
has never been done before ; not in public.” 

“ But I cannot dance,” she objected, colouring 
as she spoke ; he noted the meaningless colour and 
misunderstood it. “ I don’t think I should like to 
dance in public ! ” 

“1 am suij you would be an immense success.” 
Hr looked at her more definitely. “Why was that 
beautiful figure given to you if not to show ? Tell 
me, shall we do this entertainment together ? I 
will help you in every way. You know I am the 
only Englishman who has ever made a furore in 
Paris with his dancing, .'^ut you must be entirely 
candid and unrestrained with me. Tell me, how 
many men have you kiss^^d ? ” 

“There was my father,” faltered Lucilla, feeling 
exceptionally silly, disingenuous, embarrassed. Her 
cheeks grew hot and her head drooped. She did not 
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want to answer. Only one missed kiss occurred to 
her ; but of that one she could not speak. 

Two men, one of them Sinclair’s brother Tom, 
were leaning against the banister beneath them ; 
the other was a newly-elected member of the Oor- 
morant Club who had written an unsuccessful play. 

“ Your brother is going it,” he said. “ Who is 
the pretty little maiden ? ” 

“ Roly Lewesham’s daughter. Prettj’ little flapper, 
isn’t she ? but too mawkish for my taste. She 
is by way of being innocent and unsophisticated, 
and all that sort of thing, don't you know. Mor- 
daunt Rivers calls her ‘ The Babe in Bohemia. ’ ” 

“ I should think she stands a chance of not retain- 
ing her innocence very long with your brother as 
guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

“Which only shows how' little you know Sin. 
Men who boast about their knowledge of women 
never get anywhere with them. I don’t know a 
fellow, at least, not in oiu: lot, with whom a flapper 
is safer than with my brother. He is the sort of 
fellow who will sit all night long at a woman’s feet 
talking about kissinjj her and never have the pluck 
to get up and do it'. Nobody knows old Sin like 
I do. He has the reputation for being a perfect 
devil among women, and he likes people to think 
that of him. In reality he is a mere hlaguer with a 
taste for indecency.” 

Then they passed on it) other topics, but Tom 
had given a pretty correct diagnosis of his brother’s 
gallantries. LuciUa, however, could not know Sin- 
clair’s weakness. She only knew that he was making 
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love to her, and that it was not altogether a pleasant 
process. He was really as much in love with her as 
it was in his power to be with anybody and he 
was perfectly charmed with his own sensations, 
quite determined to put them to some artistic 
use. In the meantime he suggested there should 
be between them a friendship, an intimacy of inter- 
course, such as Dean Swift’s with Stella, Chopin’s, 
Alfred de Musset’s, Heine’s with George Sand. His 
jejune temperament did not need any convincing of 
her talents. Such a friendship as he was contemplat- 
ing necessitated talent on both sides, a supplement- 
ing and completing talent. Lucilla in vain denied 
that slie had any terpsichorean or other ability or 
ambition. Her denial only convinced him that her 
talent must be dormant, needing him to develop it. 
Ill tlie meantime he continued to talk about himself, 
his ambition, his work. 

Sinclair Furley believed in himself and enjoyed 
his reputalion. When his performance at the halls 
was greeed by one unanimous howl of disappro- 
t 'tion from the press, he was delighted, writing 
explanatory letters to the editors, some of whom, 
being short of copy, published them. This he called 
“getting up a controversy,” and ho would insist 
it was the only way to succeed in being talked 
about, becoming known. When he had been called 
an “sBsthete,” his soul had revolted — in print, 
and he had explained I-oluminously the difference 
between an aesthete and a realist. Now he was 
planning a now entertainment and was delighted to 
find a listener to whom he might explain its scope. 

7 
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They sat together on the lounge outside the 
drawing-room for a time w^hich seemed to Lucilla 
well-nigh interminable. Nobody interrupted them, 
nobody wanted either of them. Sinclair’s habit of 
talking constantly about himself and his w^orks, 
past, present, and future, rendered him a com- 
panion of wdiom men fought shy ; and it may be 
doubted whether w'omen found in his society the 
charm that he imagined, although it was his unvary- 
ing plan to flatter their presumed vanity by sug- 
gesting they should dance or sing, and telling them 
his stock anecdote about the lady in whom ho had 
discovered, though it W'as unknown to her before, 
a vast, and, as it proved, a productive talent. 

He made love to Lucilla in his own way, that 
is to say, the way in which he mentally regarded 
all her sex ; an undraped way, to express it in the 
least objectionable manner. It was not so much 
what he said or did, but what he looked and im- 
plied, that brought the frequent blush to her cheek, 
the feeling of discomfort and painful sh3mess. He 
talked of the show he was projecting, but he talked 
of it relatively. He continually stopped in his nar- 
rative to ask her if she could do this or that, or if 
she had ever felt like this or that. And the feelings 
he asked for were those she had never experienced, 
or, if she had, would have shrunk from expressing. 

When, later on, she went' n to supper w ith him, he 
pressed her to make an appointment to meet him 
somewhere that he might talk more of his coming 
entertainment and discuss the part she might play 
in it. He suggested his chambers, but an instinct, 
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not an education, for that Lucilla lacked, made 
her negative this. The prospect of a tHe-a-tete, of 
many a tete-d-tete, with her tempted him. He 
urged her to say where they would meet, and at 
last the girl said she would ask her stepmother. 

He took the task out of her hands. Nettie and 
he were fairly good friends, although he had never 
been Jier lover. Nettie’s reply to his request that 
o])portunity be given to him to meet the girl again 
told him with sufficient clearness that there would 
be no opposition to his wooing, if wooing was the 
word. Nettie had enjoyed her evening untram- 
melled by the care of the girl, and she thought she 
owed her freedom to Sinclair Furlcy. Sinclair 
Furley might continue to free her from a companion- 
ship that she looked upon as an espionage, and an 
irritation that, since she had surprised Mordaunt 
Itivc'rs with the girl, had become more unbearable. 

iVettie’s fading charms accentuated her unwilling 
a])preciation of the attraction of Lucilla’s youth, and 
now she feared sometimes that if the child caught 
u^/ the manners and tone of the set she might prove 
a rival, even with Antonelli. It was a well-known 
fact that Sinclair Furley’s conversation was even 
less decent in private than in public, that his 
company was impossible to a woman who respected 
herself. She made no effort to protect the girl 
from him. Lucilla mus:; manage to take care of 
herself, she said callously, she was quite old enough ! 

An appointment was made foi the morrow. 
Lucilla went home knowing that her long tete-d~tete 
with Mr. Furley was one of many to fellow ; that 
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he valued her opinion, and wanted it for his new 
play ; that he thought her clever, and believed 
she also could dance and sing if he put her in the way 
of it. And the girl felt happier as she thought that 
she might possess these or other unknown talents, 
and that through them she might become of use or 
value in the world. The hope, inter-penetrating her 
dreams that night, centred round Sinclair. It was 
he who would teach her. She tried hard to put from 
her mind that instinct of repulsion she could neither 
account for nor overcome. It is certain that more 
than three-fourths of what he said and what he 
implied had been utterly uncomprehended by her. 

But she did not sleep \rell. Something there 
must have been about Sinclair, an unwholesome- 
ness, mental, moral or physical, that brought back 
the figure of Marius. She tossed restlessly in lier 
bed, dreaming now of one, now of another. Were 
they Marius’s hands, soft, boneless, the fat flesh 
covering the roots of the nails, or Sinclair Furley’s 
that touched and unnerved her ? Again and again 
they roused her from sleep. 

But once, surely once, some other hands held hers ; 
she became conscious of another’s touch. She was 
under the oharm of smiling eyes and cynical mouth, 
lips that lay an instant u})on hers. She too smiled 
in the darkness, resting last on her pillow with 
that happy smile. AnoP the god that tempts 
maidens brought her even orighter morning dreams 
before the morning dawned, dreams in which Mor- 
daunt Rivers figured and Marius and Sinclair 
Furley were alike forgotten. 



CHAPTER X 


Sinclair kept his appointment punctually, arriving 
with a big bundle of MSS. tied up in brown paper. 
Nettie was in the drawing-room with Lady Lusher. 
She welcomed him warmly, soon, how'cver, dismiss- 
ing him to the inner room, where Lucilla awaited 
him. A significant look answered Lady Lusher ’s 
interrogatory raising of her eyebrows. 

“ What ! does she like him ? How can she ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, girls are all the same,” answered Nettie 
lightly. “ Any man is better than none. I thought 
they might just as well meet here as anywhere else.” 
She laughed harshly. “ Roly is so particular about 
her that 1 have to mind my p’s and q’s.” 

“ But I thought Sinclair Furley was such a . . . 
such an impossible person,” 

“ Roly has a very high opinion of him. I think he’s 
an absolute horror ; but if sue likes him that’s her 
affair.” She shrugged her shoulders. 

This was not one of Nettie’s good days; she 
looked haggard and old : her glass told her every 
day now how unfavoura*yIy she compared with the 
girl. Though she was'^no longer jealous of her 
influence with Roly, she could not put out of 
her mind Mordaunt’s interrupted kiss. Nettie’s 
jealousy was wide and inclusive. 

iOI 
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She left Sinclair Furlcy alone with’ Lucilla all 
that afternoon, while she and Lady Lusher compared 
their experiences, talked of sin in various forms, 
but from their own standpoint, a standpoint w^hcre- 
from it was sin no longer, but a more or less amusing 
pastime. The men who came in were not invited 
to penetrate the inner sanctum. Sinclair Furley 
had the field to himself. 

“ At last ! this is delightful,” began Sinclair, 
waving his wdiitc hands. To talk over one's 
works with a sympathetic listener, and that 
listener you ! Can one imagine a more charming 
circumstance ? ” 

Lucilla blushed with pleasure. 

Shall I read my synopsis, my scenario ? or shall 
I first explain my motive, the idea upon which 
I have Avorked?” 

“ Is it a play ? ” 

“ Hardly ; it is more in the nature of a monologue, 
a monologue wnth action and a second inter j^reter 
in the background. You, 1 hope ! But there is a 
great deal in it. You will be astonished. I will 
explain it to you as I go on.” 

“ Will it not explaiii*itself ? ” 

She was more at her ease with him this afternoon ; 
his absorption in himself and his work drew his 
attention off her personality. 

‘‘ Don’t, don't speak likf that,” he interrupted, 
“it is Philistine. 1 could Wt have believed it of 
you, nothing in art explains itself. Try and follow 
me. I beg you to give me your attention.” 

Lucilla felt ashamed, although she knew not 
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wherein shei had erred, or in what her Philistinism 
consisted ; the word itself was new to her. 

“ I am sorry,” she faltered, and looked at him 
wistfully out of her eyes that had begun to have 
that shrinking look in them as of an animal that 
knows not when the ready blow will fall. The 
remembrance of Marius, Roly’s neglect, Nettie’s 
ill-concealed dislike, had had their effect. Her 
nerves were always quivering, her self-distrust 
always growing. 

“ You can't help it, it is not your fault. Roland 
is thoroughly Philistine ; but you must not listen 
to him, or to anybody, only to me. It is my art 
that 1 want to make you understand, its source, 
its inspiration. It is Greek. Noody has ever per- 
fectly understood it. It is Nature, sex, humanity. 
Footlights is not art, nor commonplace stories, 
with plots, the aim of an artist. If you will listen 
to me you will learn. But you must give yourself 
up to it, let yourself go, exercise no restraint, that 
is the firs^ essential.” 

Sinclair Furley was the most egotistical man in 
the world. He even forgot to make love to Lucilla 
while he talked to her of himself. And she ? she 
sat and listened, for it was not often anj-one talked 
to her. Sinclair Furley thought more of the effect 
of his work than of the work itself. He wrote his 
own songs, compose 4 ^ the music, invented the 
dances, but always wi^^I? one ambition ; to excite, 
to nauseate perhaps, but always to surprise, to 
make a sensation. In Paris he had succeeded, why 
not in London ? He could not believe that he would 
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be always ignored, or prohibited. He weilly lacked 
a sense, the sense of decency. 

He was vain. In his own emasculate fashion 
he had fallen in love with Lucilla, and he never 
doubted the result. Nevertheless he forgot to 
make progress whilst he talked of himself and the 
new entertainment he was projecting. 

He talked for hours. Lucilla’s brain grew weary, 
and she ceased to understand any single word he 
said. She had tried at first, although vaiiity, but 
now she left off trying. Posture ! it was all about 
posture and the Greeks, but she knew^ no more. Day- 
light waned, the tea grew cold, the hum of voices 
in the other room ceased, but still he talked on. 

At length the quiet in the next room and the 
growing darkness recalled him. The MSS. had 
never been opened, the explanation of it had taken 
up all the time. He was profuse in his apologies 
and regrets. He “ hoped he had not bored her,” 
but did not fear it, and, whilst uttering his farewells, 
promised to come in at the same time to-morrow 
and continue his elucidation of the art of the body. 

At last he was gone ; she heard the street door 
close behind him. She tv^as again alone, in a solitude 
that was cheerless and cold. Beyond, through the 
curtains, w as the empty room, with its disarranged 
chairs and cushions, the ends of cigars, the burnt- 
out ashes of cigarettes, and half-empty tumblers. 
Nettie, when her friends lefl, had gone upstairs to 
dress for the evening. The servants neglected to 
bring in the lights. The May evening was chilly and 
damp. Lucilla was mentaUy exhausted. Sinclair 
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had talked Hiis art to her and she had striven to 
understand the technicalities of his exordium ; he 
had said things that had made her heart beat 
unevenly and her cheek flush. But the strain of 
listening for so long had over-tired her, she was 
benumbed by it, now her own voice would have 
sounded strange and distant to her ears. And 
the empty room, with its traces of a genial party, 
depressed her. The long lonely evening before her 
seemed miserable in contemplation. 

After Nettie came down again and she and her 
father went out, Lucilla wandered through the 
rooms, into the dining-room, and looked out on 
the trees of the square, grim and stark in the still 
evening. The streets were empty, but through the 
trees she could sec lights in the windows opposite, 
could almost hear the sound of merry childish voices. 
Her C3^es filled with tears ; in all the world there 
was no one so lonely as she. 

That was the mood in which Mordaunt Rivers 
found her when he walked in unannounced in the 
recognised Southampton Row manner. He had 
almost forgotten her — almost, but not quite. 

“ What, all alone ! and in the dark ? How’s 
that ? Where is cverj^body ? ” 

“Nettie and father have gone out,” she faltered. 
Her heart had given a sudden jump when he came 
in, but her eyes were ca^^b down. She did not want 
him to see that she had ‘been crying. 

“ That is no reason the lamps should not be lit, 
baby ! ” he answered lightly, and, taking a match from 
his pocket, ho lit the red-shaded lamp nearest him. 
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The lamplight fell on the girl’s paJe'l troubled 
face ; he could see the traces of tears on her cheeks. 

“ You have been crying ! ” 

His voice was so gentle, there was such a thrill 
of pity in it, that Lucilla hid her face in her hands. 

“ No, no, I haven’t,” she got out. But her voice 
belied her. 

Ho sat down beside her, putting his arms about 
her, drawing her gently to him. After all, she was 
only a child, and ho comforted her as one comforts 
a child, saying ‘'Hush I” and ‘'Never mind,” 
kissing her hair, soothing her. And Lucilla allowed 
herself the luxury of crying on his shoulder. Then 
the sobs stopped ; she made a movement to with- 
draw, but ho did not loose her. SIio looked up 
timidly, her lips tremulous, her eyes still wet ; the 
red light of the lamp showed him her sad eyes. 

“ Keep still, child ; keep still. You shall tell me all 
your troubles. Are they very heavy, unbearable ? ” 

His eyes smiled down upon her, the arms that 
held her were not nervous and loose as Roly’s wore, 
nor heavy and close as Marius’s had been. Mor- 
daunt held her comfortably, her head rested on his 
shoulder ; his quiet stfength seemed to encompass 
her. She could rest where she was with a pleasure 
that was not wholly physical. Yet the ej'^os that 
could see no beauty in Whistler’s pictures saw it easily 
in the well-cut features and brown beard above her. 

“ What have you been doing with yourself this 
afternoon to make you like this ? ” 

With his shapely brown hand ho touched her 
still wet cheeks, and they reddened under the touch. 
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‘‘ Mr. F&rfey has been here,” she said hurriedly. 

The figure he held was so childish, the face so 
pathetic, that a thrill of disgust ran through him 
as he thought of her with the comedian ; he could 
imagine how he would besmear her with his dirty 
descriptions, and gloat over her immaturity with 
his companions. 

That sense of her unfitness for Southampton Row 
smote him afresh. He released her suddenly ; 
leaving her on the sofa, walking away. 

And is ho coming again ? ” ho asked. 

Yes, ho is coming often,” she answered for- 
lornly. “ He wants to teach me to dance.” 

]Mordaunt looked at her again. In the gathering 
gloom, relieved by the one lamp, the untidiness 
and disorder of the room seemed accentuated by 
the presence of the lonely girl. The acrid atmo- 
sphere was permeated with smoke and dust and 
heavy scents. And this, this w^as her place, the only 
home she knew ! It was here, in this atmosphere, 
her womai hood must w’^ake. But now, at this 
r\omcnt, she was still a child. 

Abruptly, impulsively, ho^said : 

“Come out ; you can’t spend the evening alone 
here. Get on your things, come out with me.” 

“Mo?” she flushed. “With you!” she re- 
peated, as if not believing what she heard. 

“Yes, you, and with me. Why not? What 
were you going to do with yourself ? ” he repeated. 

“ They will bring me some supper presently ; 
afterwards, I shall go to bed.” 

“ Cheerful I ” he answered. “ It sounds most 
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desperately cheery ! Is that what ybu do every 
evening when they go out ? ” 

‘‘ Yes.’’ 

“And do you sleep when you go to bed at nine 
o’clock, after a solitary evening ? ” 

She hesitated. 

“ You lie awake ? ” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“And read?” 

“ No ; 1 think about things.” 

“ What things ? ” 

Ho looked at her with fresh interest, pressing 
her for an answer. He w’anted to know of what it 
was she thought when she was alone. Did she 
long for companionship ? Did she want to write, 
or go on the stage, what were her dreams ? 

She told him presently that she often thought of 
Marius ; and of her father, who was surely dis- 
appointed in her, to whom she felt it impossible 
to bo a companion ; of the emptiness of her days. 

He sat down beside her as she talked falteringly 
and with many pauses. He put his arm about her 
again. How else does pne comfort a child ? And 
she made no protest. Mordaunt’s heart swelled 
with pity, grew hot with anger against Roly as she 
talked. More than once his lips rested on her hair, 
her soft, fair hair, innocent of wash or dye. 

“ Poor little girl ! poor little neglected girlie ! ” 
he said. 

Now here was he, a man of five-and-thirty, and 
there was she, not a child, but a girl of seventeen, 
alone in the gathering dusk, the man’s heart full 
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of pity an^ ^sympathy, the girl’s beating fast with 
the pleasure of being pitied, of being so comforted. 

And it was Southampton Row, Southampton 
Row, where Mordaunt had drunk and revelled, met 
frail women, joined in orgies. 

He looked at the room again ; in it was con- 
centrated the memory of many scenes. Lord 
Lusher made that dent in the mantelpiece when 
he fought with Charlie and flung him against it, 
that big stain on the carpet was where Tom in 
drunken glee had poured out a libation to the gods 
tliey were worshipping ; Nettie’s powder-box and 
hand-mirror were on the mantelpiece. 

“ C^ome out,” ho said abruptly ; “no wonder you 
get hif)j)ed, sitting alone here, it is enough to give 
arj^one the blues. Put your things on, and come 
out with me for a change ; it will do you good.” 

Lucilla still hesitated. 

“ How many times am I to ask j^ou ? ” 

But, but — ought 1 to ? ” 

“Why not ? We will have a little dinner to- 
gether, tlien wo will go to a theatre or a music hall. 
You’ve no idea bow’ a littlevhango freshens one up, 
makes things look brighter all round.” 

Nothing had been further from his thoughts than 
such an invitation, such an adventure wiien he 
came into the house, but now it seemed impossible 
to do anything else. It would be doing the girl 
a kindness, poor little thing ! Ho could not spend 
the evening alone with her in these haunfc'd rooms, 
yet he did not like to leave her alone. Poor little 
girl ; poor little, pretty little girl ! 
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He grew quite keen to carry the idea into execu- 
tion, combating Lucilla’s scruples one by one, 
finding the task not ovcrpowcringly difficult. 

What will father say ? ” was her principal 
doubt. “Will he be vexed?” He mocked her 
protest. 

. “ ‘Father ’ won’t know anjdhing about il ; for 
one thing he never gets home until past two, by 
which time you will be in bed and fast asleep. 
Run away and dress, there is a good little girl ; 
make yourself look very pretty, and don't keep mo 
waiting longer than you can help, because I am 
getting hungr3\” 

Lucilla still hesitated, but Jlordaunt opened the 
door for her, and of course she was longing to go. 
An evening quite alone seemed worse than (‘ver to 
her, now that she had aprosj)ect of onesoditlerently 
spent. She ran upstairs to dress, banishing all 
scruples, and very soon the servant (*amo to her 
assistance. Rivers had sent her, having si'ttleil 
matters liberally on the basis of the understanding 
that the escapade was to remain a secret. H() jnit 
all misgiving away fmhn him. He tvas hungry, 
there w^as no reason he or she should dine alone. 
There could not be any possible harm in it. 

Lucilla dressed with more real expectation of 
pleasure than she had ever before felt. This was no 
dream, this was reality. Ho pitied her, sympathised 
with her ; he was taking her out to dinner ! 

She was excited, pleased, happy in the thought of 
the evening she was going to spend, of the kind 
words she would hear. She had a complete reaction 
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from the (tef)ression under which she was suffering 
but an hour ago. Nothing more ; her sex was still 
dormant. 

Lucilla must be forgiven her imprudence in so 
readily accepting Rivers’s invitation when it is 
remembered that propriety was a w^ord she had 
never heard, a course of action that had never been 
discussed in her presence. If she felt a twinge of 
conscience, it was merely because it seemed to her 
die was deceiving her father in going without his 
permission. It w’as deceit of the class she had 
heard talked over and laughed at as a joke, at least 
a score of times. Women deceived their husbands 
this waj", she knew that, and that it was thought 
humorous. Fathers she had not heard discussed. 

Sije put on the white dress made for the party 
at AIcDougal’s. She appeared before Mordaunt, 
idready a little regretting his invitation, so shy 
and blushing, so thoroughlj^ pretty, that he cast 
off iiis regrets and fears, and set himself seriously 
to the task of giving her a good time. 

He chaffed her and teased her, in the manner 
one treats a child. Under ftie influence of his gay 
talk she lost her shyness and became, for the time 
being, as Nature intended, joyous and light-hearted. 

Rivers drew her out, played with her, one might 
almost say, without arousing her self-consciousness 
or consciousness of her sex, or his. He treated her 
exactly as he might have treated a sister, a petted 
younger sister. For that evening at least his 
conscience need never reproach him. There was not 
a moment in it that he failed in playing his part. 



CHAPTER XI 

What were Mordaunt Rivers’s intentions or ideas 
regarding Lucilla is problematic ; circumstances 
shaped his conduct. She was very pretty, and 
she lived side by side, in the same atmosphere, 
wuth such women as Nettie, as Lady Lusher, as 
Jenny Farrell. She touched him in a way ho had 
never before been touched. He often felt sorry for 
her to an extent that interfered with his enjoyment 
of all things. 

In going to Southampton Row this first evening 
of their intimacy he had no idea of seeing the girl, 
certainly less than none of taking her out to dinner 
with him. Habit led him to the house whenever 
he was in London. Habit was the tjrant of this 
man, who had no ambition beyond his daily bread. 
All Roly’s vices, his drunken habits, his unfaith- 
fulness, hie moral w^eakness, Mordaunt knew by 
heart. He despised Roly, but had a certain liking 
for him, recognising that ho never meant to do any 
harm, but only allowed himself to be swayed by 
every passing impulse. Mordaunt certainly did not 
want to hurt Roly through his daughter. At first, 
and for long afterwards, his only conscious emotion 
was pity, and a genuine desire to be kind to a Babe 
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who had stla^^ed into Bohemia out of an unguarded 
nursery. 

Her charm, and she was, and alwaj^s remained, 
even in the bad days that came to her, both pretty 
and charming, scarcely appealed to him so much 
as the incongruity of her surroundings. Sinclair 
Furlej^’s picturesque j>hrase that she was dis- 
tinctivelj^ virginal ” made her live for him in a 
strange light. 


“ Have you been happy ? ” ho asked, as they 
drove home that first night in the cab. 

The glow in her blue eyes answered him. 

1 have never spent such a happy evening,” she 
ansvsered fervently, squeezing the hand that im- 
prisoned hers ; “it was all lovely, the dinner, and 
llie theatre, the unexpectedness, everything.” 

“ Including ray society ? ” he asked. 

“It would have been nothing without you,” she 
replied enthusiastically, genuinely. “ I don’t know 
wl y you are so good to me.”^ 

“ It is probably because you are pretty.” 

She blushed in the darkness. 

“ Don't laugh at me ; I know I am not pretty.” 

“ How do you know that ? Who told you so, 
baby ? ” 

“I know it because,” her voice sank and her 
cheeks paled again, “ because I am like Marius; we 
were twins.” 

A dimness came over her eyes as she said it, and 
a fear. She held him with both bands. “ Like me, 
8 
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but like me for sometliing else than because I am 
pretty. Go on being good to me. You don’t know 
how lonety I am.” 

Roly had once been moved by the appeal of Lucilla’s 
eyes, and had vowed to be good to her. But Roly 
was like the sand-heaps the children build upon the 
beach, a fresh tide comes, and all trace of their 
efforts is washed away. Mordaunt Rivers was 
different, the cling of her small hands, the fear and 
appeal in her ej^es touched a tender place in his 
heart, bruised and softened it. He had no words 
in which to answer her. He took both her hands in 
his and held them a moment to his face. 

“Poor kiddie! We’ll have some good times 
together. But j^i’ll make many friends, better 
friends than 1 can be to j"ou.” 

“I don’t want anyone better,” she answered 
cpiickly. “ Only bo my friend alwa 3 ^s, the same 
every day. Don’t be like father,” her voice dropped, 
“ kind one day, hardly seeing me tlie next. Don’t 
be like Nettie, so that w^hen you are kind 1 am afraid. 
Don’t say things to me that hurt right through here.” 
Slie put her hand to hot side. ‘‘ Be ahva 3 ^s like 3 ^ou 
have been to-night.” 

“ Very v/ell,” he said as lightly as he could ; “ we 
will vow a compact of friendship so perfect that 
nothing can undo it, nothing shako it. But now, 
jump out, here wo are, and, fortunately, the dining- 
room gas is not lit. Roly and Nettie must be still 
out.” 

“ May I tell father to-morrow ? ” 

“No, no/’ he sajd hurriedly, without thinking; 
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“ we will lAidp our friendship a secret. Go to bed, 
sleep well, don’t lie awake, remember for the future 
I am going to look after you.” 

Had he kissed her then, it would not have surprised 
nor awoke her. She would have given him a child’s 
kiss of gratitude for her happy evening. But he did 
not kiss her, for her appeal had touched him, and 
he meant to bo kind, nothing more, to this young 
girl fate had thrust into his hands. Someone must 
look after her, he told himself, 

The}^ parted that night, before half-past eleven, 
after an evening spent in dining in the public room at 
\errey’s, and in sitting out The Private Secretary.” 
They had talked, though not much. He had kept 
up that elder brother manner, telling her what 
to cat and what not to oat, pointing out to her 
the peculiarities of the other diners and making 
fun of them for her benefit ; helping her in and 
out of tlic cab, on and off w^itli her cloak, petting 
her, and playing with her as one does with a child. 
He had noihing for which to reproach himself, 
m. thing to account for his anxiety lest either Nettie 
or Holy should hear they had been together. 

“ Rum go ! ” said the footman wdien he took his 
douceur and understood its significance. “Wonder 
w^hat the missus w^ould say if she knew ? ” 

“ Well, she won’t give you nothing for telling 
her, and he will give you something for not telling 
her ; so it’s easy to see which side your bread’s 
buttered,” answered his confidante. And, needless 
to add, Nettie was not informed. 

MoreJaunt’s conscience, as he w^alked down the 
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empty street into the dreariness of Rutsfell Square, 
reminded him nevertheless of its existence. He 
piififed at his cigarette, but it did not obscure the 
face of Lucilla as she thanked him, as she had said, 
with that innocent burst of gratitude : 

“ I don’t know why you are so good to me.” 

She was young, fair, extraordinarily innocent ; 
Nettie’s step-daughter, and he had himself fore- 
shadowed to Nettie her inevitable future. But then 
he had not known her ; it had not dawned upon him 
that she was not as other girls, not as any other girl 
he had ever met. 

‘•How joyous, how childlike, how light-hearted 
she was at dinner,” he mused. “What an infernal 
thing it is. ...” 

He got thus far in his meditations and stopped. 
If his thoughts carried him further he had the grace 
to be ashamed. 

The code of manners for young ladies was not 
strict in the w’orld he lived in now, not the same 
code that had governed another w orld he had known 
years and years ago. Jfettie would be in a fury if she 
heard he had taken Lueilla out to dinner, but that 
w^ould not bo on account of the conventionalities 
that had been outraged, but only because he had 
been her companion. 

Nettie was of a very jealous disposition, and he 
did not intend to arouse it. But that did not prevent 
him, now that the ice w^as once broken, from showing 
Lucilla many kindnesses. Ho got into the habit 
of meeting her on the staircase, in the hall, as he 
came in and out of the house, asking her how she 
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was getting jilong, what she was doing. He brought 
her sweets, gave her books, certainly he kissed her 
sometimes. 

Nettie was very much absorbed in her flirtation 
with Antonelli. Nettie’s youth was vanishing so 
fast that an affaire was not to bo missed. She 
dressed three and four times a day ; she practised 
all those arts of hers that had been growing rusty 
for lack of use. 

Sinclair Furley came often to read or talk to 
Lucilla, although the dancing lessons had not yet 
begun. Nettie felt satisfied that if the girl had a 
lover, and that lover Sinclair Furley, Holy would 
soon leave off bothering about her. 

Sinclair talked and read to Lucilla, and the girl 
listened, or at least she was silent, and Sinclair 
thought that she was listening. But she could not 
concentrate her mind upon what he said, or read. 
Harmlessly his insinuations, his innuendos, words 
and looks passed over her. She was sunk in happy 
reveries, ilis voice hummed in her ears monot- 
onously ; ho had an even and monotonous in- 
tonation ^^'ith mechanical rises and falls, rhythmic but 
unimpressive. The humming did not interrupt her 
dreams. In truth she had dreamt through all her 
short unsatisfied life. Of the father who would one 
day love her and seek her companionship, of the 
dead mother she had never known, of the kind grand- 
mother she remembered but vaguely. But now she 
dreamed only of Mordaunt, her one and only friend, 
Mr. Rivers, for whose coming she was for ever look- 
ing, and who so rarely disappointed her. 
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The girl grew stronger in health anchn^rves under 
the influence of her new haiipiness. It was happi- 
ness for her to see Mordaunt, to feel assured of his 
friendship. She had none of the uncertainty, the 
hopes and fears of love. 

Her friend was tolerant with her ignorance, 
answering all her questions ; her education was 
really defective and Mordaunt well read, there 
had been a time in his life when reading was 
his only solace. He enlarged her mind, taught 
her the existence of literature. Not of the only 
literature Sinclair Fiirley knew, Do Goncourt 
and Daudet, but something of the beauties of 
Horace, something of the philosophy of Plato. Ho 
found time to give her a broad survey of social 
history, to point out recurrent thought waves, talk 
of art cycles, the varying features of a shifting 

humanity. 

There were always more opportunities. Nettie 
was absorbed in Antonelli, spending many evenings 
with him at unnamed resorts. Roly, just now, had 
a feverish infatuation for Tessie Gay that kept him 
much from home. Mordaunt knew their movements 
and took advantage of their absence to spend his 
time with Lucilla. 

“ You don’t want to come with us to the Empire,” 
Nettie would say; “you can ask Sinclair Furlcy 
to come in the evening instead of in the afternoon. 
The Empire is not the proper place for girls.” 

And Lucilla would acquiesce — acquiesce while 
the colour came into her check, and her heart beat 
fast ; but Sinclair Furley never got his invitation. 
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“ Deaij ^Ir. Rivers, 

‘‘ They arc going to the Empire to-night. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ Lucilla Lewesham.” 

Mordaunt would get this little letter, many such 
letters, at his club, or at his chambers, and he would 
smile under his moUvStache. 

“Poor little thing! Where shall I take her 
to-night ? Let me see, wo have been to the Court, 
and the Lyceum, and the Strand. It is very hot 
for the theatre. I’ll take her to the Exhibition ; 
good idea ! ” 

“ Dear little Girl, 

‘' Go to bed with a headache. It will be 
too late if you wait until Nettie has gone out. 
Be at the corner a quarter to eight, sliarp. I’ve 
got a splendid idea for this evening. Not evening 
dress, hat and jacket. 

“ Yours, 

“M. R.” 


The footman was their sworn friend no\v. Lucilla 
got the note just before Sinclair arrived for the 
afternoon reading. 

Poor man I his chance of a hearing was a 
slender one, but ho had a passion for the sound 
of his own voice ; reading to Lucilla ensured him 
an audience. He fully intended to teach her to 
dance ; in the meantime it would educate her 
to hear the 7notif of the play ; to thoroughly 
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master his method, to enter into t}ie, spirit of 
the thing. His egotism was gratified by her 
assumed attention, his vanity fed by the chaff he 
underwent from his friends at his intimacy with 
Holy’s daughter. There was nothing lie did not 
imply took place in those afternoon interviews. 
He had a habit of interpolating French phrases 
into his conversation, although his French was not 
so perfect as he imagined. Ho talked much, and 
mysteriously, of his “ bonnes fortunes,'' the whole 
incident was to his taste. 

He read and read and read, while she dreamed 
over the pleasures of the evening, and wondered 
again and again what treat Mordaunt had in store 
for her. 

“I have been so impatient,” she said when, a 
little out of breath, she joined him at the appointed 
time. 

“Have you ? ” ho answered lightly. What a 
baby you are ! Where do you think I mean to 
take you — guess ? ” 

“I don’t know — I don’t care much ; it is sure 
to be somev'here nice.”' 



CHAPTER XII 


Where are we going ? ” 

‘"Can't yon restrain your impatience until we 
get there ? ” he answered teasingly. 

“ No, no ; tell mo now.” 

“ Well, we are going a little trip to Fairyland.” 

“Will there bo fairies.” 

“ Yes ; great big handsome men-fairies. I shall 
be put in the background, I suppose.” 

8he laughed a merry little laugh. 

“ You are not afraid of ever being in the back- 
ground with mo ? ” Her shoulder touched his in the 
hansom. 

He looked down at her. 

“ Yes, I am. Babies are so fickle. Supposing 
a big fairy with a yellow n^oustache w^anted to take 
you out of an evening, wouldn’t you be just as 
delighted as you are at coming out with me ? 
Wouldn’t you give me the slip as easily as possible ? ” 

“ No,” she answ^cred promptly, vehemently. “ I 
don’t like yellow moustaches like Lord Lusher’s, nor 
black ones like Tom Furloy’s, nor none at all, like 
Sinclair Furley. I like a beard. So there now ! ” 

She glanced at him a little sh3dy under her lashes. 
She was not seventeen but tw^elve to-night, gay 
as if she had never known a trouble. 

121 
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“■ You don’t know how they feel, b^xby.” He 
smoothed it with his hand. Beards are rough 
things ; you had a chance of knowing once and 
you threw it away. Now you will never, never 
know.” 

His mood was the same as hors, they were only 
two children in an adventurous hansom. 

“ I know exactly what it would be like, it is 
like a broom ! ” 

‘'A most improper remark,” he said coolly, 
“and very disrespectful.” 

In such idle chatter they reached the Exhibition. 
It was the year of the Inventories. ]\Iordaunt 
wasted no time on the exhibits. Ho led Lucilla 
to the grounds, where the illuminated fountains 
and the many-coloured lamps, all brilliant in the 
warm summer night, elicited from the girl divers 
exclamations of pleasure. 

They dined at the Welcome Club at a table all 
to themselves by the window. The fresh air played 
about them as they ate, and the strains of the music 
mingled with their talk. There was really something 
charming about their^ intimacy. Mordaunt put 
away from him deliberately all thought but that 
of the immense and reciprocal pleasure of the 
moment. The girl’s unconcealed delight in his 
company was a new sensation for him. 

Wandering afterwards under the trees, wdthin 
sound of the music, hand-in-hand for the most 
part, he encouraged her to talk of her feelings to- 
wards him. Lucilla was quite ready. She was 
in that delightful stage which precedes love in a 
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young mind. No touch or taint of passion 

marred her Ihoughts. He absorbed her, but al- 
most impersonally. 8he had not begun to think 
about him, he loomed too large, he was her Provi- 
dence, not her lover. In some indefinable way he 
had restored her lost childhood. She was in a 
state of constant pleasurable expectation of, and 
in, and about him. He imported into the life 
that had been in danger of growing gray and colour- 
less from neglect, a warmth and a brightness. 

“ But why do you like me so much, child ? ’’ he 
asked her for about the fourth time. 

“ I like you because you are kind to me, because 
you take me out, because your hands are not too 
warm or too soft,” she pressed one between her 
small ones, ^‘but just firm and nice. I like to 
think about you, and I can always see you when 
you are not there, and often I don’t see anything 
else. You come between mo and everything I 
don’t want to see or think of. I used to be always 
thinking about Marius, or about my life, and that 
it was no use to anj^bodj;, and I was not wanted. 
But now — now I only think of when will bo the 
next time you will take me out and I have always 
something to which to look forward.” 

It was all very artless and simple. Again they 
w^ero sitting under the trees, Mordaunt with a 
cigarette in his mouth. 

“ But suppose Furley had had the idea of relieving 
the monotony of your evenings by taking you 
out, would you have felt just the same for him, 
do you think ? Is it cupboard love ? ” 
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She shook her head, looking at hiir^ yut of the 
blue eyes softly. 

“No, you are not a bit like him. He startles 
me sometimes, frightens me. I do not know what 
he is going to say ; I am afraid of what he is going 
to say. I don’t know why, but with you I always 
feel safe and happy.” 

He flung away his cigarette. 

“You feel thoroughly safe with me ? ” he asked 
her, almost roughly. 

For answer she came closer to him, and, laughing 
happily, answered lightly : 

“ Quite safe.” 

They were practically alone, and he flung a care- 
less arm about her, looked into her eyes. 1’hcre 
was no blush, no tremor, no invitation. Candidly 
and openly, affectionately, her eyes met his. 

“ And yet, and yet,” ho said almost to himself, 
“ you are not so safe with me as you suppose. I 
may be an ogre, not a fairy at all. I don’t kiss you, 
but I might want to kiss you, to say those things 
Furley says.” , 

He was looking at her so intently, his arm was 
so close about her, that she grow a little nervous 
and tried to get free, but he held her tighter then. 

“ Don’t ! You are hurting mo ! ” she cried. 
“ I don’t want you to be an ogre.” His face was 
very near her, and his eyes looked fierce, not kind. 

He loosed her. 

“ I would not hurt you, child ; don’t be fright- 
ened, I was only playing.” 

But his voice was. unsteady. 
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He took^b^er home very soon after that. 

Mordaunt Rivers had never led a chaste life or 
a temperate one. He had lived since his early 
manhood in a vicious atmosphere, and had never 
gone out of his way to avoid temptation. But he 
began to feel that Lucilla w^as a temptation to him, 
and what was higher in him than his body revolted 
at it. Neither Lucilla’s childishness nor her 
affectionate trust in him could prevent him from 
seeing the budding charms of her immaturity ; 
could prevent pity and liking and interest from 
becoming something Avarmer at times, when, in 
her absolute unconsciousness, she tempted him by 
her caressing ways. 

But there was moral strength in Mordaunt and 
his manliness was not only in his appearance. 
When he went home that evening, he vowed to 
himself that the girl should come to no harm through 
him. He would take the pleasure of her blossom- 
ing, of her pretty, loving ways, of her pleasures in 
pleasant things, but he would take no more from 
iier. Her lips should be saered from him, the heart 
that might be his for the asking he would not force, 
the bloom of her innocence he would not brush off. 

Believing in his strength and ability to keep his 
vow he made no effort to put temptation from him. 
Quite the contrary. 

The Cormorant Club lost its charm, the weekly 
house-dinner bored him, he found the Sunday 
evening boxing-matches brutal and coarse, but, 
above all things, he was daily more conscious of 
distaste for Nettie and Roland, for their respective 
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vices and mutual toleration. He saw p^Iy, of an 
evening, excited, semi-intoxicated, lounging at music- 
hall bars until it was Tessie Gay’s turn to sing ; heard 
him vehemently applauding ; watched the vulgar 
little beauty encourage his attentions. Their coarse 
love-making, if love-making it can be called, re- 
volted his taste, and he could not join in the laughter 
and chaff around him. 

From the music-hall he would go on to South- 
ampton Row. On the evenings she had no ap- 
pointment with him, Lucilla would retire early to 
her happy dreams. He w^ould find the atmosphere 
of the house newly abominable, when Nettie lounged 
in her liberal evening dress, and Antonclli, coarse- 
lipped, heavy-jowled, paid her extravagant and 
insincere compliments that she accepted avidly. 

Nettie and Roly, and all the Southampton Row 
clique, became abhorrent to him. In this new 
spirit his copy for Footlights languished and grew 
dull, it was well for the paper that it was firmly 
established as a popular favourite. Mordaunt began 
to hate his work and the^ easy-going, bar-loafing life 
that had satisfied him so many years. 

He was in this unsettled frame of mind when the 
2nd of July dawned, a day Lucilla had been looking 
forward to for weeks. It was the day of Henle 3 ^ 
Regatta. Lord Lusher had a house-boat, and the 
theatrical party he had invited was wide enough 
in its scope to include both Nettie and Antonclli, 
Roly and Tessie Gay. Nettie had agreed to sleep on 
the house-boat and act as joint hostess. Mordaunt 
thought it a good opportunity for another treat for 
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Lucilla. So curiously already had the situation 
developed that everything that happened in South- 
ampton Row now led to this end, to this query: 
would it, or not, be an opportunity for him to meet 
Lucilla without comment, without anyone knowing ? 
It was strange how he dreaded lest anyone should 
know of their intimacy. 

Nettie, Roly and the rest of the party left South- 
ampton Row for Paddington at 10 . 45 . At 11 , 
Alordaunt. neatly attired in a light boating costume, 
drove up in a hansom, and found Lucilla, already 
dressed in her white flannel and sailor hat, awaiting 
him in the hall. 

“ I'hat's right, child ; jump in,” he said, assisting 
her. “We have twelve minutes to get to Waterloo, 
and there i.sn'L an instant to spare. How nice you 
look ! Are wo not going to havo a lovely day ? ” 

“ Lovely ! Isn’t it all delicious ? I want to be 
on the river all day long. You know I never saw 
the river, except that day at Richmond, and then 
1 quite longed to go for a row.” 

“ Why did you not telj me ? I would have 
managed it.” 

“ Oh, you are always managing things for me. 
I don’t like to be like Oliver Twist, always asking 
for more. But this is better than anything has ever 
been. A whole long day, and such a day, on the 
river, just you and me 1 It makes me feel so 
happy that I do not know what to say, or how to 
thank you.” 

“ Do you know, baby, you tempt me so much 
with that constant ‘I don’t know bow to tbwk 
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you ’ of yours, that one of these days^ J believe I 
shall find a way for j^ou.” If they had not been in 
a hansom he would have taken her in his arms, 
taught her. He did not know what was happening 
to him this morning ? he felt reckless. She was 
the prettiest thing in the world, her lips were like 
rosebuds. 

She looked at him affectionately and squeezed 
his hand. 

“ Do ; I wish you would. Oh, here we are ; 
don’t tell me now, but get the tickets. I would 
not miss the train for worlds.” 

“ Plenty of time, plenty of time. \Vc have three 
minutes to spare. Don’t jump out of the cab in 
your excitement. One of these da5"s you’ll break 
your little neck, and then what shall I do ? ” His 
self-command came back, the sudden flush passed. 
He would take care of her, guard her. 

She was too excited to heed him, rushing on to 
the platform, not quieting down until they were 
actually in the train. Mordaunt had often wanted 
to take Lucilla for a day on the river, but an oppor- 
tunity had been very difficult to find. It is one 
of those enjoyments particularly relished by the 
theatrical world and there was never a certainty 
on a fine day that Roland would not start off un- 
expectedly with a party. His destination, decided 
at the last moment, would be difficult or impossible 
to discover. But Roly was to-day safe at Henley. 
To Halliford, therefore, on this sweet sunny July 
morning, Mordaunt was safe in proceeding with 
Roly’s daughter, 
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There are some people on whom the country 
has a peculiar effect, an effect equivalent to in- 
toxication. The sweet-scented air blowing in their 
faces mounts to the head ; in the sun their blood 
begins to race. And Lucilla was one of them. 
From the moment she alighted at the little country 
station, smelt the fresh air, that her eyes saw the 
greenness of the trees and the lush grass, she became 
intoxicated with the pure delight of it all. She 
could barely talk, but put her hand in Mordaunt’s 
and turned to him for sympathy whenever some 
scent, sweeter than another, a magnolia-grown 
cottage, or garden full of tall, white lilies, drew 
from her a long breath that was almost a sigh. 
Her happiness was beyond all speech, she could 
oply look around her, drawing it in with long 
breaths, devouring it with her alight and eager eyes. 

Mordaunt had taken the precaution to order a 
boat to be in readiness for tliem, a brightly-decorated 
Canadian canoe. He arranged the cushions com- 
fortably for her, showing her how she was to sit in 
tLe middle in order to balance the crazy little craft. 
Then, divesting himself of coat and straw hat, he 
seated himself opposite and soon paddled away from 
the shore. 

They had never passed so happy a day ; it may 
be doubted whether they ever again passed one so 
absolutely free from care. Mordaunt had brought a 
small picnic-basket and they lunched together in a 
shady backwater, Lucilla unpacking, Mordaunt 
helping in the subsequent washing-up. After lunch 
he stretched himself beside her, and began to talk. 
9 
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There was not a cloud in the sky, the sun was 
shaded from them by the trees, but its beautiful 
warmth, tempered by the gentlest of summer 
breezes, touched them both. 

“ And you are quite happy ? ” he asked, as he 
lay by her side, his hat tilted over his eyes that 
were half closed against the sun. 

“ I am too happy to talk.” 

Her eyes were glowing. She had taken off her 
hat, and the fair curly tendrils of her hair were 
blown by the breeze, the sun showed the down on 
her cheeks, kissing them into warmth. 

Mordaunt watched her under his tilted hat. He 
knew what he was watching, an innocent and 
sufficing happiness aroused in a motherle.ss child 
by the wonderful motherliness of Nature ! JMor- 
daunt could see that he was forgotten, her eyes 
were filled with the lapping waters, sun-streaked 
and still, her ears with the soughing of the leafy 
trees, and the carolling of birds. 

Presently he took her* hand in his. She gave it 
to him willingly, gladly. He asked her again if she 
were quite happy. For a fleeting moment the 
surprise of her soft lips lay on the hand that 
held hers. 

“ More than happy,” she said, “ too happy.” 

They sat on for more than an hour after that, 
absolutely silent. Mordaunt, forgetting his worldly 
wisdom, his cynicism, the world he lived in, gave 
himself up to the pleasure of watching her rapt 
face, trying to follow the direction of her thoughts 
by her changing expression. 
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He, to(^ .drifted presently into thoughtfulness. 
And it was she who first broke the silence. 

It is making me too sad. I want to talk, I 
want to get it into words, into something I can 
alw^ays remember.” 

'‘It ? What ? ” 

He w\as scarcely aw^ake. 

“Everything. I feel that I am trying to get 
closer to it, but I cannot. Nature is so beautiful, 
but it is so far off. I am empty of it, hungry for 
it, and I cannot satisfy myself. It is my mother, 
but she is dead, and I can feel the beauty of such 
a motherhood, but I cannot throw’ myself into her 
vrms. I am alone in the midst of it, in the midst 
of everything ! I feel I shall ahvays be alone.” 
There w^as a sob in her voice, she w’as trembling 
with the emotions she could not put in w’^ords. 
“ I can’t explain to you what I feel,” she said more 
soberlj% a little forlornly. “ I thought you wnuld 
understand ” 

Rivers put his arm around her, and drew’ her 
Closer to him, protectingly, soothingly. She did 
not resist, nestling to him rather. 

“ Explain it to me. Tell me w hat I feel ; is it 
as if you w^ere hungry ? ” 

Mordaunt Rivers, the world-worn cynic who edited 
Footlights^ was called upon to explain to the daw n- 
ing maidenhood of this child the spiritual mystery 
of her sensations. And the peaceful spirit of the 
country being upon him, together with a growing 
feeling for the girl, he was able to acquit himself 
not unw'^orthily of the task. 
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It was Gk)d talking, he told her. Fq- talked in 
whispered parables ; that was what she heard in the 
soughing of the branches overhead. He spoke only to 
those whose ears were open to hear, to her because 
already she loved His works. It was afterwards 
the talk went from God’s love to human love 
and each man’s need of it. He forgot he was 
talking to a child, voicing a need of which she 
knew nothing, speaking his inward thoughts aloud, 
showing her, and himself a new, unknown 
Mordaunt Rivers, one as unsatisfied as the girl 
beside him. 

It was not wonderful that he forgot his vows, 
drifting from the love of Nature to love of man, 
from love general to love particular. They talked 
of love, and the girl noted the gold thread the 
sun painted into his brown hair, the depth it 
added to his blue eyes.. She did not resist when 
he drew her closer to him, when at length the 
bearded lips touched hers gently. 

He asked no questions. She scarcely knew 
whether it was love of Mordaunt or love of the 
country that so strangely agitated her. The two 
became one in her mind during the rest of the 
afternoon, which they spent until the sun went down, 
sitting close together, speaking little, listening to 
the lapping waters, and the rustling breeze, and the 
reeds whispering. 

Mordaunt gave himself to the hour. He knew 
it was a child that was beside him, so near 
that by a word, almost a look, he could break the 
spell that bound her to childhood, and see the 
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woman rise in eyes love-lit 'for him. But that 
word he &id not speak, dared not. There was a 
life-time behind him in which she could have no 
part. This was a strange hour for him. He felt 
he was soiled', unworthy. Something of awe was 
upon him for what this hour brought, for he knew 
now that he loved her. 

She moved him as he had never before been 
moved. He had in the distant past felt for one 
woman a violent passion that had wrecked his 
youth and tainted his manhood ; he had felt since 
then for divers women gusts of emotion that had 
died away quickly and left him only ashamed. He 
had even experienced friendship for women, women 
of a class to whom friendship is rare. But as he 
felt toward Lucilla he had never felt before. 

They dined together in the small private parlour 
of the local inn. A sweet, pleasant dinner-hour, 
the river shining througfi the open casement, and 
the evening air warm and full of the scent of honey- 
suckle. They sat by the* window when they had 
unished dining, and in the moonlight talked of 
many things. Lucilla was so happy that she 
seemed part of the scene, Mordaunt so content to 
be with her that time stood stUl for him. 

It was a shock when the maid who had waited 
on them at dinner came in to say : “ Please would 
you be wanting anything more ? Master is away at 
Henley, and Missus had not looked to keep open 
so late . . .” 

“ So late ! ” ejaculated Rivers. “ Why, what 
on earth is the time ? ” 
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‘'It is eleven, sir/’ , ^ 

It was past elcv^oii, and, as he knew, the last 
train \vent at 10.47 ! He looked at Lucilla with 
dismay. In God’s name what was to be done ? 

“ The last train has gone,” it was almost a 
groan. What on earth was to be done ? To his 
surprise, Lucilla laughed, clapping her hands with 
almost childish glee. 

“How splendid! How w’onderful ! Wo shall 
have to stay here, see the sun rise on the river. 
And to-morrow wiil be another day like to-day, 
only bettor. We shall know what the river says, 
and the wind in the trees. . . 

Mordaunt was the embarrassed one, Lucilla 
glowing like a star at evening. The ser\ant stood 
at the door and waited instructions. 

“ l)o let us stay,” Lucilla said again, pleadingly, 
“it will bo wonderful to sleep here, wake to see 
the river from the window.” 

Mordaunt understood that she had no more 
idea of anything strange or out of the way in her 
spending the night hero, in this village inn, with 
him, than if she had been seven instead of seven- 
teen. He forgot that ho loved her, only remem- 
bering that he had to guard her. 

»She coaxed him to stay, and, indeed, he had 
no choice. He knew Nettie and Holy were spend- 
ing the night at Henley, so he did not fear her being 
missed at home. And he was less troubled as to 
what the .servants might think than if she had a 
different home-world. 

“All right, I’ll manage something,” was what 
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he said when he went out of the room. And she 
clapped Ifer hands ! 

His arrangements were quickly made. The land- 
lady, a kind motherly sort of woman, to whom he 
explained the situation in a few simple words, 
agreed to look after Lucilla. She told him there 
was another inn in the village, where he could 
get. a bed. 

When tlicy parted for the night Lucilla accom- 
panied him to the gate. She would hardly let him 
go. It was he who was uneasily circumspect, and 
cut the parting short, omitting even to kiss her. 

.:^nd Lucilla slept happily that night, her rose- 
('oloured dreams full of summer sights and sounds. 
Ibit Mordaunt tossed about uneasily; when ho fell 
into a ti* ‘ublcd sleep Lucilla s form filled his arms, 
or her liand clasped his. He was possessed by her, 
and could not shake her off. Sometimes he cursed 
himself for his idiotic scruples, sometimes he called 
himself an unutterable villain for having won the 
child's affections, for having so far led her from 
iliG right path. But whether he blamed himself 
for the one thing or for the other he was equally 
restless, his imagination brought Lucilla before him 
in his half- sleeping, half-waking state, in every 
conceivable and inconceivable situation. It was 
yc^ars since he had spent such a night, so full of 
mingled feelings, so unrestful. Yet at times he 
tasted happiness, dreaming that this s\\’cet girl- 
child loved him, that he w^as a free and had 
taken her for his wife. 



CHAPTER XIII 


The morning dawned. Lucilla, rising before the 
Biin, threw open her window ; she gazed over the 
greenness of the earth with rapture. To breathe 
the hi. h, pure air was happiness, she heard the 
young shes singing in the trees ; the river's 
surface "ay, and there was a mist upon it like 

a gossam , addirg mystery to its beauty. In 

the distan ili the haze of early morning, 

the green of the tre' was gray also, they seemed 
unreal against the sk^ , ab^ve them the clouds on 
the horizon were like d outlines of untrodden 
mountains. 

Once again the spirit of 1 ature possessed her 
and thrilled her into a warmth that was almost 
womanhood. During the day, this beautiful July 
day that she and Slordaunt spent again together 
on the quiet river, with the sun shining in bright 
patches on the water, and the blue sky reflected in 
its depth, her happiness was like a mantle about 
her. She was enwrapped in it, separated from him, 
somehow set apart. His night haunted him ; he 
could not look upon her any more as a child, 
and this new development of feeling he could not 
longer disguise from himself. Ho dared not caress 
her. She was half asleep, and a touch might 

136 
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awaken her. Literally, he dared not touch her, 
only watchfed her, flushing sometimes, hating him- 
self for his thoughts. 

The canoe drifted with them at the sweet will 
of the waters, among the green flowering flags, 
beneath tender new branches of trees. The morning 
warmth blazed into the noonday heat, the noon- 
day heat waned into the cool of the evening. 

Then it was over for them, this two days’ summer 
idyl. Mordaunt, fully awake to the situation, would 
not risk missing another train. Nettie and Roly 
would be back to-morrow morning ; they must go. 
Lucilla submitted to the inevitable and he turned 
the canoe homeward. 

In the inn where they had tea he left her for a 
moment, and when he returned found her looking 
out of the window, tears wet on her cheeks. He 
could not bear to see her cry, it was then liis strength 
nearly failed him. He took her in his arms. “ Don’t 
cry,” he said agitatedly. For God’s sake don’t cry.” 
He felt the tide of his feelings growing higher. It 
needed ail his manhood to keep him from saying 
they need not go home at all. If she would say 
the word she should stay here with him, stay with 
him always. 

He did not know what restrained him ; it was a 
proposition that a month or two ago would have 
seemed to him the easiest and most natural. But 
now he could not do it ; he could not find the words 
in which to say it to her. It was her trust in him, 
the knowledge of how completely she was at his 
mercy that kept him silent. He formed no plans 
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for the future, made no resolutions, but he kept his 
arms around her loosely, he woulcf ^not tighten 
them. He Idssed her, but he kissed her lightly. 
He kept the mastery over himself even when ho 
wiped away her tears and laughed at her for shed- 
ding them. 

But he asked himself many times afterwards 
why he had so acted. She was Roland's daughter, 
Nettie’s step-daughter ! 

"J'hey reached Southampton Row. The oppression 
on Lucilla’s heart deepened, the sense of impending 
trouble seemed to be upon both of tliem. It was 
fully realised. 

Nettie herself opened the door. Slie heard their 
hansom drive' up and rushed out to meet them. 
For hours she had been working herself into this 
passion, barely hoping they would come here so 
that she might wre(*k it upon them. 8he had a mad 
unreasoning attack of jealousy, but, of course, she 
called it by another name, it was her morality that 
was outraged, ablaze, The girl had spent the night 
away from home. She had dared to come back ! 

Mordaunt, with one glance at her working face, 
realised what was coming and his first thought was 
how to spare Lucilla. But it was already too late. 
Lucilla was out of the hansom, standing beside 
him. Mordaunt closed the hall-door behind them 
both. 

Nettie made a step forward, as if she would strike 
the girl. 

“ You ” she used an unprintable word. “ How 

dare you come here ! ” her voice was hoarse with 
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fury. Mordaunt put his arms around the shrinking, 
terror-stricften girl. 

“ Shut up ! ” he said harshly to Nettie ; “ don’t 
make a fool of yourself ; the girl is all right. We 
missed the train last night.” 

“ llow dare you bring your . . . into my house ! ” 
She was almost incoherent and what she said is 
impossible to transcribe. She barred the way to 
the dining-room door, and raved at them in the 
hall, before a limited audience of servants, who 
crowded up the kitchen-stairs to sec what was 
going on. 

'I’herc was not a foul name she did not hurl at 
the girl, who only shrunk closer to Mordaunt’s side, 
seeking shelter from the storm whoso full significance 
she yet failed to understand. 

Her clinging to Mordaunt, her dumb appeal to 
him, made matters worse. 

“ Go out of my house,” she shrieked, “ the pair of 
you. Out '.vith you. I won’t have her here. She 
shan't come inside, I tell you.'’ There was a fresh 
string of epithets. “ Take her home to your wife 
if you want shelter for her; she is just such 
another. They will be good companions.” 

She stamped her foot, and even made a step 
towards them, as if to physically enforce her com- 
mands. 

At the repetition of the words “ Why don’t you 
take her home to your wife ?” Lucilla started, look- 
ing up at him with an appealing, startled glance. 
It was then he grasped Nettie’s shoulder. 

“ Be quiet ! ” he almost shook her ; “ be quiet, 
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I tell you, don’t give us any more of your foulness. 
I knew you were capable of it. Damil you, damn 
you.” He was quite white, his face like a mask. 
“You don’t know what you are saying. The girl 
will stay here in her father’s house ; it’s not a fit 
place for her, with you in it, but she’ll stay, for 
lack of a better. . . .” His breath was caught in 
his throat. 

Again she shrieked that word at the girl. 

“Hold your tongue.” He really shook her, the 
look on Lucilla’s face maddened him. 

Nettie wrenched her shoulder free, she too was 
beside herself or would surely not have said the 
incredible things she did. 

He could not shut her moutli, he could not pre- 
vent her giving vent to some of the vilest thoughts 
that ever disfigured the brains or lips of woman, 
and he could not close Lucilla’s ears against them ; 
that was the worst of it. * 

In the end he said : 

“ Very well then ; I’K look after her. But you’ll 
have to settle with Roly. ...” He was really 
beyond reasoning. 

He took the girl by the ann, she was trembling, 
out of her mind with fear, non-comprehension. Who 
did Nettie mean by “ his wife ” ? Her brain was 
dazed with it, and the suddenness ; she could hardly 
see before her. Everything seemed blurred and 
unreal, only the close smell of the house, the dust in 
the comers, the stains on the carpet were real. 
Nettie’s face was indistinct, her words came from a 
long way off. She felt giddy, and as if she was going 
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to be sick. Such a little while ago she had been in 
another woAi, a green, pure, beautiful world ; where 
was it, what had become of it ? Now she could not 
see anything but darkness. She clung to Mordaunt, 
clung to him because the hall was going round and 
there was a dreadful pain in her head. She was 
afraid of falling ; heard herself outscreaming Nettie, 
her tongue was bitter in her mouth, a trembling 
like death shook her. 

Quietness fell upon her suddenly. Nettie’s and 
Mordaunt’s faces were indistinct, and their voices 
bad gone a long way off. Someone lifted her into 
the air, into a cab. Now she heard the horse’s hoofs 
i i the road ; an arm was round her, her head, heavy 
and dull, was resting on a restful shoulder ; she was 
getting better from that hideous nightmare. 

Marius, her twin brother, was not then wholly 
dead ; that vertigo that seized her — what was it 
but a feeble echo of what* she had seen him suffer ? 
Marius ! why was she thinking of him now ? 

Consciousness returned* slowly, imperceptibly. 
The cab had stopped, she knew not where ; the 
arm was still around her, supporting her. A door 
banged, some harsh female voice called ou+ : 

“ It’s another of them drabs he is bringing in.” 

She found herself resting on a sofa, a pillow behind 
her back. She tried to speak, to ask where she was, 
what had happened, but she could neither speak nor 
think clearly, her head was aching violently, and of 
what had passed about her, what she had seen or 
heard, she could not quite remember the significance. 

She got better presently, sat up and looked around 
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her. She was alone, but she could hear footsteps in 
the adjoining room, the door that cotinected the 
two was slightly ajar. She was lying on a rickety 
sofa, a big writing-table, many-drawered, ink- 
splotched, and untidy with papers, was in the centre 
of the room, a wooden armchair in front of it. and 
there were a few other chairs. On the walls, hung 
with faded paper, were bookshelves, many books 
in confused and irregular heaps. Through the open 
window, with its dirty panes of glass, came the roar 
of traffic. 

She had no time to notice more, for now Mordaunt 
came into the room : 

“ Drink this,” he said. He had a glass in his 
hand. “It is only sal volatile, it will revive you; 
but you look better already.” 

She did not look much better; although some 
colour had come back to her cheeks her eyes were 
still glazed and dull. 

She drank the cordial, and Mordaunt stood look- 
ing at her in a silence that can only be described 
as embarrassed. 

“ You feel better now, don’t you ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, thank you.” 

She made an effort to rise, but he stopped her. 

“Lie still; lie still a little longer. You are all 
right here, quite safe.” 

“ Where am I « ” 

He took a chair beside her. 

“ In the Strand, Cecil Street ; you are quite 
safe. That WTctched woman frightened you, didn’t 
she ? ” 
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He took her hand. 

Lucilla. fr(ie(l it, and put it to Her aching head, 
tried to remen^ber ivhal had frightened her, pushing 
back her straw hat. She took it off and looked 
at it. It was the hat she had bought specially 
for the day on the river. Looking at it, memory 
did not seem so far off. 

“ Yes,” she answered slowly, staring at the hat 
with its brightly-coloured ribbon, ‘'she frightened 
me.” 

“ You will not go back to her ? ” he said, not 
moving. 

‘"No?” said Lucy questioningly, looking at 
him wonderingly. ‘'Where shall I go ? I don’t 
know. I have nowhere to go.” 

She stood up, and this time she felt stronger and 
her legs did not tremble so much. ‘‘I must go 
back, 1 think.” 

Ho, too, stood up, but still he did not touch her. 
He said to her, almost abruptly : 

"Will you stay with me? ” 

With you ? ” 

“With me, dear.” 

There was more gentleness, more terderness 
than passion, in his voice, in his manner, as he drew 
her to him and held her. She was a child, an un- 
protected, desolate child. But as he held her, as 
he thought of what his words meant, his feelings 
grew, lie held her closer, stooping down to kiss her 
lips. Her lips were cold, he pressed them warmly, 
yet more warmly. Lucilla drew back, shrank from 
him. He would not let her go, would not yield 
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to her shrinking, holding her more closely, kissing 
her as a man kisses the girl ho loves*, startling her 
into consciousness. He could feel, , then, for one 
moment, that her lips responded, clang to his, now 
her head lay against his heart. 

“ My darling,” he said, ‘‘ my sweet one, we 
must not part. I thought I could give you up. I 
didn’t understand but I do now. Don’t try to get 
away from me, I shall never let you go. There 
is no one in the world but me to take care of you. 
And I will ; I swear it. Kiss me. No ! Well, 
then, I’ll kiss you. . . . You love me, and you 
know you do ; don’t you love me ? Forget Nettie, 
forget your father, forget ever 3 ?tlung, but that you 
love me and we are not going to part any more.” 

Mordaunt was perhaps warmer than ho knew', she 
perhaps less in love with him than conscious of 
loving him, a distinction he should have under- 
stood. Her slight form trembled in his arms ; a 
moment she clung to him, the next she shrank 
from him ; there was something in her manner that 
did not satisfy him. “Say that you love me” — 
even then she hesitated — “ and that you w'ill stay 
with me.” 

She looked around her. 

“ I can’t stay here,” she answered slowly, 
irresolutely. 

“ Only for this one night, to-morrow I will find 
somewhere better, in the country. You will like that ; 
you love the country. I will take you away from 
London. Trust me ; you do trust me, don’t you ? ” 

“ I did ! I did ! ” said poor Lucilla, back on the 
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sofa, her head buried in the cusljions. “ But it is 

spoilt, it h all spoilt. Nettie said ” 

“Never nwnd what Nettie said. Listen to me, 
listen.” ^ 

Now with his arms about her, her face against 
his cheek, his breath encompassing her, her slight- 
ness against his strength, he pleaded, argued, fought 
that she should give herself to him^ 

She listened, she could not but listen as he lay 
beside heron the sofa and whispered in her ear ... a 
new warmth seemed thrilling through her veins, her 
heart began to beat with strange and rapid throbs. 
He was no longer her hero, her protector, he was 
something dearer, closer than that. 

He wanted her to say that she loved him. Of 
course she loved him, would not leave him, there 
was no one else in the wdiole world wiio cared 
for her like this, for w’^hom she cared. 

“Darling! then you wdll stay with me. . . ? ” 


He left her presently and W’^ent in search of the 
landlady. 

“ I will be back in five minutes, sweetest ; I must 
make some arrangement for you for to-night. 
To-morrow I’ll take you back into the country. 
Wo must never be parted again ...” 

He went out, shutting the door quietly. That 
answering thrill Lucilla felt as he kissed her was 
still in her, a thrill of pleasure, excitement, joy 
beyond all words or expression. But it scarcely 
lasted beyond the shutting of the door, Then 
10 
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she sprang up, J;hen her heart began to beat 
differently. * # 

“ O God ! what shall I do ? what n^ust I do ? ” 
It was fright, it was terror that came upon her then, 
undefined, indefinable, cold unreasoning terror. 

What was it Nettie said ? Was it of that she 
was in terror ? She did not know. It must be 
Mordaunt — it was IMordaunt ! She could not stay 
to see him, she would not stay. She must run 
away somewhere, anywhere. She was shuddering, 
frightened, quite beyond reason. 

She tore open the door, rushing from the room as 
one who fears pursuit, her breath coming fast, that 
strange thrill unnerving her. She only knew that 
she must get away, hide from him. Her lips were 
warm from his kisses ; it was from them she fled. 
She knew that she loved him, was weak, could deny 
him nothing he asked. 

Down through the dark narrow staircase, swiftly, 
timidly she fled, out through the door, into the 
street, away from that foom where he would seek 
her, away from him, because . . . because she loved 
him she ran and ran , . . 

From her lover’s arms she sought the shelter of 
the streets ! She ran like Atalanta, pursued by 
Furies, but the fury from which she ran was the 
one she found in her own breast. She knew she 
could deny him nothing. . . . 



CHAPTER XIV 


Moedaunt’s interview in some back region with 
his landlady took him some time longer than he 
had anticipated. He was impatient to be back with 
Lucilla ; he was conscious of her alarm and hesita- 
tion, he knew his wooing was not done. He would 
take her in the country, give her time, lure, not 
snare her, his shy bird. He meant well by her, not 
ill ; in every way he would care for her. 

Arrangements had to be made and his landlady 
was not very complaisant ; it was fully half an hour 
before he returned to the sitting-room ; then he 
meant to reassure her, to* reassure her in hLs arms. 

He could scarcely believe his eyes when he 
found the room empty. He was conscious of 
surprise, of chill and disappointment, of even anger. 
But to that feeling quickly succeeded another, it 
was fear, anxiety for the girl herself. Of course 
he went feverishly throi’gh all the open rooms of the 
house, down the staircase ; anywhere she might have 
wandered, searching for him. But No. 63 Cecil 
Street, Strand, is not a palatial abode, and there are 
no elaborate curtains or draperies where she might 
be hidden. Hope of that sort was very soon over. 

He went back into the room and sat down on 
the well-worn wooden chair. 

14T 
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“ Damnation ! '} 

That was the first word that rose to his lips ; 
not meaningless it seemed to him in/ihe first sick 
moment of dread. ^ 

“ Damnation ! ” 

His or hers ? The blow was sudden, and he 
could not realise its import. Again and again 
he searched ; behind curtains, in corners, under tlie 
sofa, even in the bedroom, where perchance she 
might have doubled back on him. He questioned 
the landlady feverishly again and again, until that 
irate person resented it by an insinuation so foul 
that the man fell back from her, suddenly in his 
heart an exquisite tenderness that was as unbear- 
able as pain. 

“My God ! what have I done ? where has she 
gone ? what can have happened to her ? ” 

Up and dowm the stairs, and into the streets 
he went, where the thrbnged pavements echoed 
hurrying footsteps, but never hers. Back into the 
room again, empty, cold, and maddening, no 
answer in it to the question. 

“But where could she have gone ; where ? ” 
His arms were empty, his heart as heavy as lead. 
Where was the child ? He did not know where to 
search for her, or how to set about it. Then an 
idea came to him, and he sprang from his seat and 
began walking up and down the room. She was 
not gone from his reach altogether ; perhaps con- 
science had stung her and she had rushed back 
to Southampton Row to plead with Nettie ! He 
pictured her, ajid the useless humiliating explana- 
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tioiifc. Morciauiit had iio hopci^ in Jsottie. Hegroaiied 
again as lib thought of tho scene, of the folly of it, 
but he wouR! not leave her to brave it alone. Once 
the idea pos^ssed him that she had gone back to 
Southampton How, he would not listen to any 
doubts that intruded. She had gone back. He or 
his love had startled her, he had not been gentle 
enough ! She had after all, perhaps, not under- 
stood him. But tluni he flushed, for he knew that 
what he feared was not lest she understood him, 
but that she had understood him too well ! Good 
God ! perhaps she had been frightened of him ! ” 
But surely she would be more frightened with Nettie, 
and Nettie, brute that she was, might still pretend 
to disbelieve her story. Those two together, 
Lucilla and Nettie, and he not there to protect 
her ! This certainty was worse than the nameless 
dread that filled his heart when he found her gone 
from his room, the streeTb door open, alone and in 
such a neighbourhood. ^ 

He rushed out again, hatless ; the passing hansom 
he hailed was all too slow, it crawled ; and mean- 
time Nettie might be talking to the girl, or might, 
even worse, or yet, perhaps, not worse, have thrust 
her back into tho streets, he not there to help ! 

He was out of the hansom and thundering at the 
door before the phlegmatic cabman had pulled up 
his lame horse. And then for a moment, on the 
doorstep, his senses came back ; the house was quiet 
and there was a light in the hall that told him Roly 
was not yet home. Was she here ? His heart 
doubted it before his mind admitted the doubt. 
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The butler of(3ned the door. Ho stared at 
Mordaunt’s pale, distracted face, holding the door 
ajar, not knowing whether to let him or not. 

Mordaunt answered that question by pushing 
his way in. 

“Is anyone up ? ” he asked quickly. 

“ The missus hasn’t gone to bed, sir, but she is 
in her own room.” 

Mordaunt went into the dining-room, followed 
by the man. And Mordaunt, Mordaunt Rivers, 
was actually too nervous to ask the next question 
that trembled on his lips. 

“ Tell me,” he said at length, “ what happened 
when she came home 1 ” He could hardly wait 
the answer. 

“ The missus ? When the missus came home 
this afternoon ? ” 

“ No, no ; damn the missus ! I mean now, just 
now, when Miss Lucilla came home.” 

“ Wh?T» you and Miss Bucy came in ? ” repeated 
the man in perplexity, looking at Mordaunt as if 
he had gone out of his mind. 

Mordaunt nearly shook him, so mad and im- 
patient was he. 

“ Hasn’t Miss Lucilla been here since then ? ” 

“ Since then ? No, sir, I should think she ain’t, 
and wouldn’t be likely to if she could hear how the 
missus has been going on ever since Jane let out 
quite accidentally that Miss Lucy went out with 
you yesterday, and hadn’t come home yet.” 

Mordaunt’s legs refused to bear his burden, he 
sat down. 
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“ What am I to do ? what the devil am I to do ? ” 
he said, almost mechanically. ^Mechanically, too, 
he drew oulf^his watch ; it was an hour and a half 
now since ht^left her. Not in his rooms, not in 
his house, not here ! All these last two days she 
had been with him, growing into his heart, his 
dreams had been of her, and she had filled 
his waking and his sleeping hours. Now his 
arms, his arms were empty ; and the girl ? 
what of the girl ; where was she, where could she 
be? 

“ I did hear, sir,” went on the man confidentially, 
“ that there was a awful row between the missus 
and master. Signor Antonelli, he’d been too civil 
to Miss Gay, and the missus insulted her, and 
master took her part, and,” here he sank his voice 
sympathetically, “ I don’t think there’s no good 
you waiting, sir. The master ain’t coming home 
to-night.” 

It all went empty through Mordaunt’s bram, the 
gossip of the servant’s fiall, more thaf^as dis- 
reputable in this disreputable house. But Lucilla ! 
What had become of Lucilla ? 

He asked the man again and again if he were 
sure she had not come home. He even insisted on 
his going up to the girl’s room to see if she had 
not returned without the household being aware 
of it. 

It was all of no use, the girl was not there. The 
cab was still at the door, and he drove quickly back 
to Cecil Street ; where again there was no trace, no 
tidings of her. It was nearly three now ; she had 
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been missing froui that lodging house in the Strand 
for two whole mortal hours. He was *iy)t going to 
think of what might have happened- 'Dhe landlady's 
coarse conjecture drove him mad / he clenched 
his teeth to prevent them rattling. Lucilla, in 
her fair childish beauty was as if before him, 
the bright happy girl who had begged him to 
stay until to-morrow, to let her have one more 
delightful day in the country. What was happening 
to her ? 

He could not rest in the room. He went out 
in the street, and stood still so long at the corner 
that a curious policeman, w^atching him, thought 
perhaps that he was too drunk to move, and wanted 
assistance. 

Fine night, sir,” he said tentatively. 

It was a fine night, the moon at its fullest, the 
dark night-clouds star-spangled. Mordaunt looked 
at the policeman. 

Suppose you lost a girl in the middle of the 
Strand, and you did notTinow where on earth she 
had got to, what would you do ? ” 

“ A wrong ’un ? ” interrogatively. 

“ Curse you, no ; a girl, a child, innocent as an 
angel.” 

“ I should inquire at Bow Street.” 

“ Of course, what a fool I am. Here, take this.” 
He threw him a half-crown. ‘‘And find me the 
quickest hansom in the town.” 

He drove to Bow Street when the hansom had 
been summoned, although what he expected to 
find there, and what was to be the upshot of it, 
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he did not know. He was gett/ng dulled, and 
incapable of^clear thought. ^ 

1'hc inspector received him civilly, and listened 
to his rather la^nc story. 

You were taking the girl home, and you sud- 
denly lost sight of her just near Cecil Street, Strand, 
"I'his was at one o’clock. Was there anyone in 
sight f he asked, pausing in writing doAvn the 
account. 

Mordaunt was non-plusscd. There were two 
policemen in the room as well as the inspector ; 
he could not explain matters before such an 
audience. 

Look here,” he said abruptly to the man, ‘‘ let 
me speak to you alone, and Fll explain matters. I 
must have the girl found.” 

The requisite orders vrere given ; but Mordaunt 
did not find the inspector a sympathetic audience. 
I’he matter seemed very TOysterious to him and 
rather shady. Here was this gentleman, witljJjis 
halting story about taking a girl home, and losing 
her in the streets. A young girl, a pretty girl, a 
girl to whom he said he was not related ! Mordaunt 
put his case very badly. 

“ The girl had been away with me for a day, 
and when we got back there was a row. She . . . 
they turned her out of the house. I had no choice 
so I took her home with me ; I left her for a few 
moments to give some orders ; when I came back 
she was gone.” 

He waited. 

She has run back home, probably ; that’s what 
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she’s done.” 'Iihe inspector seemed quite relieved 
at this solution! ^ 

“ I have just come from there. S]fe has not been 
heard of.” ' jl 

“ Well, sir, if you will give me a description of 
her, I will have inquiries made. I have no doubt, 
under the circumstances you tell me, she has gone 
to some of her friends.” 

“ She hasn’t a friend in the world, but myself.” 
His voice was unsteady with emotion, the truth of 
the words shook him. “ Not a friend in the world ! ” 

“ Then you think . . . ? ” 

“ I don’t know what I think, or fear ; I am half 
mad with suspense.” 

“You think she may have tried to make away 
with herself ? ” The inspector unbent, for he saw 
now that the gentleman was really in trouble. The 
girl he was after seemed to be a straight one, and 
the whole affair genuine. He grew so sympathetic 
presently that when he was relieved from duty he 
volunteered to go rounS with him to all the likely 
places where they might get information. 

What a night Mordaunt spent ! They went from 
policeman to policeman, from station to station, 
finally from hospital to hospital. Nobody had 
seen a fair young girl, almost a child, in a white 
flannel dress and a sailor hat. Yet surely the 
costume is not common in the middle of the night ! 
Suggestions were made, opinions were given ; 
suggestions that were maddening in their hideous 
uncertainty, opinions for any one of which Mordaunt 
could have murdered the giver on the spot. 
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It is needless to dilate on tlfe horrors they 
saw, or the^earful places to which they went. 
They searched every possible and impossible place 
in the West ^aid East End of/ London, they 
questioned many vile women, they tried threats 
and bribes in disorderly and dreadful houses. 
But when daylight broke the next day they had 
heard nothing. It is true that one or tAvo prowling 
night birds had told them vaguely thqy had seen 
a young girl new to the work in Piccadilly ; but 
they could not get this confirmed, and there was 
no clue to pursue. 

The moon faded and the twinkling stars died 
in the dawn. The sun rose redly from out of its 
hot-bed of mist, and a life that was not the foul 
life of the night began to stir in the streets. Blinds 
were pulled up, like human eyes opening lazily 
to the morning work. Milk-carts rattled over the 
atones, London began to bestir itself in the day- 
light. But still they were without news. 

Mordaunt looked haggard and ill, his eyes blood- 
shot. 

“ You’d best go home now, sir ; we’ll bring you 
news the instant we get it. There is nothing more 
we can do just now.” 

He went home, and sat again in the room where 
he had left the girl. What he had seen, what he 
had heard, though none of it was new to him, 
though there was nothing of which he had not known, 
bore a different aspect when looked at as he had 
looked at it to-night, through Lucilla’s childlike 
eyes. The uncertainty of her whereabouts weighed 
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upon him. Hdlvv far lie had been to^blame he could 
not think. Wan it from him she had ^jun away — and 
to what ? I 

He buried h\s head in his handjj|. He saw every 
imaginable horror that could hav^e befallen a girl 
befalling her. He did not feel like a lover whose 
promised mistress was torn from his arms ; he 
felt like a man who had done a child to death, 
driven a child into the streets. All his life had 
been a nightmare, now it was a Walpurgis night 
about him. He saw her before him in a thousand 
aspects, he burned to save her. She became to 
him in those dreadful hours his one responsibility, 
his one crime. He knew he would never rest until 
he found her. 



CHAPTER XV 


But Mordaimt Rivers was not an idle gentleman 
living on his means. He was a man whose brain 
l)ad to find his daily food. He could not afford 
to be idle. It was Tuesday when Lucilla dis- 
appeared. Footlights came out on Fridaj^; after 
his two days’ idleness he had work to do. 

A journalist and an actor are the real slaves of 
the public ; the one must write, the other must 
act, no matter what tragedy is going on in the 
little of private life that belongs to them. 

Mordaunt took his tub and ate his breakfast and 
sat down to forget the incidents of the night and 
of the last two days, and word spicy paragraphs^ 
write columns of theatrical gossip, for Ins paper. 
But his work came hard to him. To write a 
humorous and suggestive lie, or even truth, about 
some “Maudie” or ‘‘’Tottie,” or the ne^v dancer 
at the Alhambra seemed rather sickening to him, 
when he had just come away from seeing where such 
Maudies ” and such “Totties ” end their gaieties ! 

He literally could not work long in this humour. 
The room was full of remembrance. He still saw 
Lucilla there, as he had carried her in, as he 
had held her in his arms on the sofa and felt 
beneath his own her reluctant lips. Had they 
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been reluctant Kps ? Even now he was not sure, 
remembering sht? had clung to him. m 

He thought he could finish his work better at 
the office ; biJ^. walking down t^e busy Strand, 
looking under every hat, watching every hurrying 
figure, hardly improved matters. 

The Footlights* offices consisted of two rooms ; 
one was ink-splashed and papers-littcred, and here 
the bulk of the work was done. The other com- 
municated with it only b 5 ’' a trap-door arrangement 
in the wall and was approached from a different 
staircase. This W’as Roly’s sanctum ; it was 
comfortably, almost luxuriantly furnished. 

Mordaunt thought of Roland sitting there at his 
ease, perhaps with Tessie Gay, perhaps with Jenny 
Farrell ; and he thought of Roland’s daughter, 
and Roland’s carelessness of her, and his heart 
grew hot and bitter against his whilom friend. 

He did the essential work and left the office. 
Rut^omehow he could^not tear himself away. He 
saw as vividly as if he were in the other room, 
Roly, lounging in a chair or sofa, drinking, talking 
volubly of women, or horses. And he pictured 
Roly’s daughter, her appealing eyes and wistful 
smile, in some dire strait, alone. 

He paused, irresolute, a moment ; then hurriedly 
returning, not stopping to think, he broke in upon 
the editorial repose. 

“Hallo, Mordaunt, old man! Come in; shut 
the door, it’s cold. Got copy enough ? I’m not 
up to work myself this morning ; you can manage, 
I suppose ? ” 
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Roly was sprucely dressed in frock-coat and 
light trousers.. He was one of those^ stout men who 
wear spats, wKte waistcoats, and gardenias. 

“ Anything wrong ? ” 

Roly avoided j\lordaunt’s eye and .seemed jumpy. 

“ I suppose you’ve seen Nettie ? ” he asked. 

“ I saw her last night.” 

Both men waited. Roly wanted to hear if 
Mordaunt had heard of his row with Nettie, and 
what he thought of it. Mordaunt wanted to know 
if Roly had heard of Lucilla’s disappearance, and 
if he blamed him. 

“ What did she say ? ” 

“She was like a lunatic. God knows what she 
didn’t say.” 

“I’ve half a mind not to go back there. I’m 
about fed up with Nettie ; I can tell you that.” 
Roly looked inquiringly, irresolutely at Mordaunt. 
“ I’ll tell you what happened. Lusher had two 
house-boats, and he’d asked the usual party,. 
Nettie was to be in the first boat with the steady 
ones, the McDougals, and that semi-respectable lot, 
and Te.ssie Gay, Arthur Campbell, and all the music- 
hall division, were to be in the other. Lord Sandel 
was going to bring Tessie down, but it seems he 
missed the train. That Whitechapel brute, An- 
tonelli, came with her instead. The instructions 
about the boats were muddled, and we were all, 
more or less, together. We had a fairly jolly day, 
though the women were sparring at each other 
most of the time. In the evening Tessie started 
singing. We were all a little ‘on,’ I daresay, it had 
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been a long day. Antonelli joined in the chorus, or 
said somethingij I am not very cleas what ho did 
say or do. You see, it was after dinner. Anyway, 
Nettie fired up and insulted Tessie ; said she wasn’t 
fit company for her to have bee/ asked to meet ! 
Of course Tessie wasn’t going to stand that ; why 
should »she ? She’s a thorough good sort, is Tessie ; 
it was through me she was asked. I took her part ; 
Nettie kicked up hell. You’re riglit about her. I 
swear she’s mad. The upshot of it was that Nettie 
came back to town alone and I slept at Long's. 
What did she say to you ? ” 

“It was about Lucilla.” Mordaunt began, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Good Heavens ! By Jove ! do you know, I’d 
clean forgotten the girl’s existence. I say, I hope 
she won’t wreak her spite against me on the girl. 
Poor little Lucy ! Extraordinary thing, on my word, 
until this moment I’d never given the girl a thought. 
X’ll go home to-night. It won’t bo the first row 
we’ve been through. Would you believe I’d for- 
gotten all about the girl ? Of course I must go back.” 

“ I don’t find it difficult to believe,” Mordaunt 
answered, still slowdy. It was difficult to tell Roly 
what he had come there to tell him. 

Roly finished his brandy-and-soda. Mordaunt 
strove to gain command over his speech : 

“We missed the last train. Lucilla didn’t get 
home until yesterday. Nettie said ...” 

“Why, what on earth is the matter, Rivers, old 
man ? You’re as white as a ghost. What is it all 
about ? Have a drink ? Wliere was Lucy, who was 
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she with ? and what was it to Nettie ? I’m quite 
at sea ; I d'^n’t know what you’re talking about.” 

Mordaunt leaned against a chair. He had the wild- 
est, most unreasoning inclination tp Ijreak into abuse 
of Nettie, Roly,khimself, everybody and everything. 

Something he must say, Roly must be told. He 
took the proffered drink ; he was just about to 
tell Roly the whole history of the last two days, 
when the door w^as flung open noisily. 

“ Well, upon my word ; you have got a face . . 

It was Nettie, Nettie herself, and in the same 
temper as when he had last encountered her. 

Roly had not been home all night ; but that 
had not alarmed her for his allegiance ; she had 
almost forgotten what their row' had been about. 
So unreasonable a person was Nettie, that Tessie 
and Antonelli and Roly had all sunk into the 
background. All her evil temper concentrated 
on Mordaunt and tho unhappy Lucilla. 

“I’d like to know what ^ you are doing here? 
she said to Mordaunt. “Have you told Roly? 
Hoes he know ? What does Roly say ? ” 

“No,” he returned quietly; “I have not yet 
told him. I am here to tell him.” 

Roly looked from one ^o the other ; looked round 
the room, with its Maple upholstery, its sofas and 
easy-chairs, as if for some means of escape from an 
explanation he did not know of what, but that he saw 
was impending. But there was no means of escape. 

“ If Roly had the spirit of a mouse he’d put you 
out of the room, he’d chuck you out of the office, 
he’d have nothing more to do with you.” She 
11 
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repeated what she said the other night, used a 
foul word about the girl. Mordaunt wr« not in the 
humour for it. He retorted, perhaps unwisely ; and 
she sprang at him like a wild cat. He caught her 
by the two hands, and held them. 

“ Don’t dare to say another word. . , .” 

“I shall say what I like, leave hold of me. I’ll 
make it as hot as I can for you. I’ll tell your 
wife ; I know where she is.” 

“ I dare say. You’re birds of a feather. Have 
you done ? ” 

“No, I shan’t have done with you until you’ve 
got your board and lodging at Government expense ; 
and then I shan’t, for I’ll come and see you on 
visiting days, and tell you what the boys are 
saying, and what the girl is doing. ...” 

“My patience is nearly exhausted. Say one 
other word about the girl, let her name pass your 
foul lips, and I’ll ” • 

-jt He had really almost lost his self-control. He 
put his hand on her throat. 

Roly pulled himself together then and came 
between them. 

“Here, drop that, Mordie, old man ; what is it 
aU about ? I can’t make head or tail of it. 'Vhat 
are you supposed to have done ? ” 

In two brutal sentences Nettie told him. 

Roly grew red, and blustered ; he moistened his 
lips before he spoke, and his voice was harsh and 
unnatural. 

“ You are quite right, Nettie,” he said. “ He’s . . . 
he’s a damned scoundrel. By God ! it’s a criminal 
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charge ; he Qould go to jail for it. The girl isn’t 
eighteen.” * 

“ Why don’t you prosecute me ? ” said Mordaunt, 
wearily, dropping his hands from Nettie, facing them 
both. ‘‘Why Hon’t you ? ” 

“ I’ve a damned good mind to,” said Roly, still 
blustering. 

“ Perhaps you’d like to hear what my plea would 
be ? ” 

“ I don’t care a damn.” 

“ I should plead guilty. I should plead that I 
took the girl out of a disreputable house, where 
you live w4th a woman who is not your wife. I 
*:liould call Lady Lusher and Miss Farrell as speci- 
mens of your visiting circle. I’d have Nettie and 
you in the witness-box together. My God ! ” 
losing his patience, “ to think of people like you 
talking of law. My God ! what a lot you are ! 
And you dare to threaten me with the law, because 
I took hex aw^aj^ from it.’* 

He paused, not because his indignation was 
spent, but because of what had followed on his 
taking her away. Again his heart was like lead. 

Nettie tried to strike him. Mordaunt stood quiet 
under her onslaught ; he had had his say. If only 
the girl had been with him, as they surmised, he would 
liave gone away then, said no more. Roly had been 
his friend, and Nettie had been his friend but now 
a loathing and disgust for both of them filled his 
mind. He wished to deny nothing, explain nothing. 

Ho stood quite silent while Nettie poured forth 
vituperation, and Roly filled and emptied his glass, 
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listening. Mordauntwasweighted by his leaden heart. 
Where was she, whfere was she, whilst the^alked here ? 

“That’s enough,” he said at length. “I can’t 
stand any more of it ; I am going. Roly, when 
you are alone, I have something^ to say to you. 
You’ll find me at Cecil Street.” He turned to go. 

“ I don’t want to have anything to do with you.” 

Mordaunt shrugged his shoulders and went. He 
left the well-assorted couple together. He had not 
told Roly how far he was blameless ; nor,as he had in- 
tended, of the disappearance of the girl. He thought, 
as he went out, that he would break every tie that 
still bound him to these people ; give up his work on 
Footlights', find some pursuit or occupation thatwould 
give him back his self-respect and independence. 

He went home, and sent in his resignation to the 
paper. Then he went through the worst time in 
his life. He spent his days and nights searching, 
but he could get no tidings of the lost girl. She was 
■^ost from her birth, lost in her childhood ; there had 
never been any hope for her. But her possible fate 
appalled him. The days crushed heavily over him, 
the moments were hours, the hours days, and the 
nights insupportable. His life seemed empty of 
everything save his useless search, his brain acted 
only in the one direction. 

But the days and weeks and months passed by, 
and the juggernaut of time, in its passing, erased 
all trace and footstep of the girl he sought. She had 
vanished in the abyss, been swallowed up in the 
darkness of the city, and the darkness gathered deeper 
around him, shutting him out from his fellows. 



CHAPTER XVI 


There were times when the memory of her, as he 
had seen her that day at Halliford, her eyes radiant 
with happiness from the mere sight of green trees 
and cool waters, almost drove him to suicide. The 
uncertainty as to what those eyes would now be 
gazing upon drove him wild. He would sit in that 
comfortless room of his in Cecil Street evening after 
evening, with the roar of the street falling on his 
ears, going over and over again the last time he had 
seen her ; feeling again the slender form in his arms, 
the lips growing warmer under his kisses. He would 
go to bed and lie awake long hours, haunted by her, 
unable to rest, unable to think of anything save 
where sht might be, what ske might be going through, 
what degradation and misery she might be enduring. 
He never lost his sense of responsibility for her. 

Everyone accredited him with the girl’s disappear- 
ance. The idle chaff, the hardly-veiled paragraphs, 
and ‘‘'answers to correspondents,” in Footlights 
burned him like vitriol. The whole set, the drinking, 
bar-loafing, loose-living set, amongst whom his life 
had passed, became repulsive and degrading to him. 

Mordaunt Rivers was five-and-thirty. He had 
been the petted and only child of his mother. She 
lived luxuriously, and nothing was too much for 
her only boy. He was educated at Marlborough, 
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and when he left he was captain of the school, full 
of promise and talent, a handsome, fearless lad, 
over whom any mother’s heart might rejoice. 

He had nevej asked the source of the luxuries 
and his liberal allow’ance, and all the/'est of it. Boys 
take these things from their parents unquestioningly. 
Of course he thought his mother was a widow. His 
holidays were spent with a tutor. When he came 
home, at nineteen, to consider his career, and rest 
from his school honours before plunging into life, 
she was abroad, There was no hand to guide him, 
no voice to restrain him ; he had only the experience 
of a schoolboy to aid him in keeping afloat on the 
sea of life in London. 

He learnt to gamble and to live loosely, never ask- 
ing whose money he was spending. He was supposed 
to be rich, he thought he was rich, taking his mother’s 
lavish gifts without shame or blame, as a child does. 

It was not until he was a married man — a married 
•man at twenty years of age — and awoke from a 
drunken love-dream of a week to find himself mated 
to a woman whose w omanhood had vanished almost 
before he was born, that he learnt from her foul 
lips that his mother would have no cause to com- 
plain of him for his choice of a wife. Brought up 
to spend money like water, but to ask to be given, 
he heard without any preparation, in the dawn of 
his manhood, from his wife’s lips, how the money 
had been obtained. In those first few months of 
despair and abandonment he placed it out of his 
power to free himself from the fetters he had forged. 

From the shock of all that knowledge there 
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emerged the grown man : a man without faith in 
humanity, Jn woman, in God. But still a man. At 
his mothei^s feet he left all his illusions, spuming 
her with bitter words when she prayed him not to 
turn from her-^ not to take fronl Her the one thing 
that she loved. She admitted that when his father 
died, leaving her penniless with an unnamed child, 
she had taken the basest way, the only way ; but 
her love for him had never wavered. So she told 
him, but he had no forgiveness for her. He was 
too young to forgive, and too wounded. 

Sin succeeds sin, and sin succeeds sin, in ever- 
broadening circles. Mordaunt Rivers lived to out- 
grow his horror of his mother, to kiss her before she 
died, without even expecting her to die repentant 
for what she had done to him. He lived to see the 
woman he had made his wife go deeper down into 
the depths, as the drink-fiend grew on her with her 
age. He had seen her in the streets, and saved 
her from the streets, and met her there again. He 
lived even to outgrow his horror of her, and such 
as her, and to become calloused. 

He had lived to laugh at his boyish despair 
and to teach other lads to laugh when their eyes 
were opened and they had seen what he had seen, 
had learnt to think that all women wove as these 
women, and that there was no life worth living but 
this life of revel, no city open to him but Bohemia. 

He had made his way in that city, forgotten 
or fought down his better instincts, made friends 
and a place for himself where his birth was never 
a reproach, where his wife was little w orse than other 
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men’s wives, where morality and right were as 
unknown words as duty and respohgibility. He 
ate and drank anci made merry. Merly over vice, 
merry over misery, merry over degradation of 
every kind. He learnt to have n<^ ambition save 
the ambition of keeping himself from want, no 
desires save the desire to refrain from reflection. 

Then there came Lucilla into his life, and, like a 
pure stream flowing into a muddy river, disturbed 
its surface. Lucilla had disappeared, but Mordaunt 
could not be as he had been before he knew her. 

He had an odd, sudden growth in moral strength. 
Under the influence of it, the scandal, the vulgarity, 
the coarseness that distinguished Footlights became 
distasteful to him. He sought for, and easily ob- 
tained, a post on another paper. He had never 
drank, but he gave up just now the habit of taking 
a brandy-and-soda for breakfast. And wdien the 
drunken outcast w^io called him husband made her 
next appeal on his purse, he even went the length 
of making a last final effort to save her from her life 
of public-houses and street-corners. He tried to 
persuade her to go into a Homo. 

She laughed at him saying she enjoj^ed life in 
her own way. He ought to allow her more, she 
grumbled. The next time she was up before a 
magistrate she would tell him her husband drove 
her to the streets through his meanness. These were 
the things she said to him. The miserable woman 
was known at every police-court in London. Mor- 
daunt, purposely poor, purposely unknown, saw his 
name constantly dragged through the mud by her. 
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‘‘ Not to think ” had been the watchword of his 
years, the pjiilosophy had almost conquered the 
man, the passing hour sufficing him. He had 
even grown comparatively content ; bitter, perhaps 
not unnaturally, with a vitriol foifgue and pen, 
jeering at virtue, because there was no virtue in 
him. He had forgotten, or perhaps did not know, 
that ho could still feel as other men feel until 
Lucilla came and taught him differently. 

But the years had left their mark, and gradually 
he drifted back to where he had been. The hope- 
lessness of his life became merged in the hopeless- 
ness of finding Lucilla. He had kept away from 
Holy, from the Cormorant, from everywhere and 
everyone ; living alone in those rooms from which 
the girl had fled. But this could not last indefin- 
itely. There came a time w^hen the peopled solitude 
oppressed him beyond endurance. A great man, or 
even a bad man, might have been driven to some 
bourse of action that w’ould have changed his career. 
But Mordaunt Rivers had not the elements of great- 
ness in him. Under happier auspices he might have 
remained a man, but his youth-crisis had destroyed 
that chance, and he was onlf a Bohemian 

Sick of the room, sick of his solitude, of the mild 
platitudes with which he filled his columns on the 
Post, he w^ent out one night in a reckless mood. 
There was no burning house for him to wreak his 
energies on, no adventures, no accidents to distract 
his attention. 

So what did he do ? Nothing great, or grand, or 
even startling. He was sick of himself, and his use- 
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less, heart-breaking quest. He wanted to be amused ; 
he did not feel like going to the clu\ for he shrank 
from a possible allusion. He failed ^o realise that 
Lucilla and his connection w^ith her had been for- 
gotten. The*st!eets were dull, t^e theatre boards 
unattractive. Idly he strolled into a music-hall. 

The music-hall into which he strolled was the Eden. 
He stood a few moments at the end of the stalls, 
his thoughts hardly on the stage. But presently he 
noted a something unusual in the air of the place, an 
electricity, a stir as* if an event were about to happen. 
Once attracted, his attention became concentrated. 

To begin with, the place was crowded, the amphi- 
theatre and the stuffy little boxes, the gallery and 
the "entire hall of the building were full. And all 
“ the boys ” w'ere there. There w^as a surging to a nd 
fro, coarse chaff and comment, unceasing popping of 
corks, the whole atmosphere tense with excitement. 

“What is going on 'i” he asked of the first by- 
stander ; for the stage was empty and gave him no 
information. 

“ They’ve got a new singer. Tessie Gay’s got the 
‘ chuck ’ for being drunk ; and Tessie ’s friends are 
going to make a row. We’ve come to see the fun ? ” 

Mordaunt, knowing well who Tessie’s friends were, 
was glad he was here. As the cry of battle to the 
war-horse, so was the promise of a row to him in 
his present mood. He wanted something to take 
him out of himself, and here was the something. 
After all, it was the so-called “ boys ” who were his 
friends, and Roly. In truth, Mordaunt was longing 
for a sight of Roly’s face, and Ted’s and Tom’s, and 
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all of them. He had stayed away too long, and 
for nothing, k seemed at this moment ; where were 
they all ? Somewhere about, of that he might be 
sure, and eager to welcome him amongst them. 
He had always -^been with them, leader of their 
revels, the one man with a head on him when con- 
sequences were to be averted. 

He made his way among the large audience 
carefully but steadily, and he soon reached the bar 
that ran parallel with the platform, at the right 
side of the stalls. 

He easily found what he sought. Tessic herself 
was drinking at the bar. Tessie, with her bold 
face and pretty dimples, arrayed in rustling silk, 
diamonds in her ears, a white hat with feathers 
crowning her costume, had certainly already drank 
sufficient to need looking after. Her elbows were 
on the bar, and she was talking excitedly, surrounded 
^ by a body-guard, of whont Roly was the foremost. 
He was, liowever, supporti?d by the whole staff 
of Footlights and the Southampton Row habitues. 
Tom Furley was there and Charlie Mbrgan, Lord 
Lusher, Ted Smith ; all Mordaunt’s old pals. 

Mordaunt took up his position behind a pillar ; 
he did not want to be seen just yet, only to see. 
He knew there would be work for him presently. 
Tessie was half drunk. Roly loquacious ; all the 
rest of them out for blood. 

Sticks and umbrellas were rapping on the ground, 
cat-calls and impatient cries began to resound from 
all parts of the house ; loudest of all were the calls 
from the bar comer. 
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At length the little hand-bell was struck. 

“Ladies and. gentlemen, ” annouwed the chair- 
man, “ Miss Tottie Tartkins will next appear.” 

There was a momentary hush, during ivhich a 
bloAvsy young *lady, dressed ii^ true music-hall 
style, liberal low neck, half short skirt, high-heeled 
shoes, advanced to the footlights. 

The band struck up ; she opened her mouth. 
Her voice was no worse than other music-hall 
voices, she was not more vulgar or less vulgar than 
other music-hall artistes ; but the public, who had 
resented the dismissal of their favourite, would 
have none of her. They shrieked her down with 
falsetto imitations, they stamped her down with 
sticks and umbrellas, they hissed her and cat-called 
her down with every variety of noise they could 
devise. Loudest of all, most prominent of all, were 
Tessie and her little group of supporters in the corner. 

Three times did the •unfortunate girl start wit^ 
the orchesty*. She gre;tv’ pale underneath the rouge. 
It w^as her daily bread and beer of which they were 
depriving %er. But it was of no use. They did 
not and they would not hear her. Presently shouts 
for Tessie began to mingle with the other cries. 
Tessie, from her corner, acknowledged the cries, 
calling out to this or the other person she recog- 
nised in the voice that seemed so common as it 
issued from the^pretty lips. She nodded her head 
at them, while the feathers danced about. 

Three times the chairman rose to order, three 
times he was yelled down, and the row went on 
worse than ever. Mordaunt, from behind the 
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pillar, saw the hil filling quietly with policemen, 
saw them mj,&ng their observations, edging their 
way gradually toward the bar. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen ! ” shouted the chairman, 
for the fourth time, loudly, hoarsely, rapping on the 
table with all his might. “ Ladies and gentlemen ! ” 

“ Tessie ! Tessie Gay ! ” 

“ ‘ O what a lark, out after dark.” ’ 

They began to strike up the first verse of the song 
by which their favourite had gained her reputation. 

Tessie ! We want to hear Tessie ! 

“ ‘ O what a lark . . . ’ ” 

There was more loud rapping. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, in the unavoidable 
absence of Miss Tessie Gay ” 

“ Oh, you liar ! Here I am. Take that.” 

Up went Tessie’s shapely arm ; in her hand a 
champagne-bottle, the fir^t missile Jiandy. The 
chairman got a broken head, the policemen made 
a rush. Some miscreant turned off the gas. Such 
a shrieking and howling as defies description 
followed. Before the gas went out Mordaunt had 
marked where Roly stood. He went up to him. 

“ That’s you, Roly, isn’t it ? We must get out 
of this ; hold on to me ; now then.” 

“ No, no ; I must look after X^ssie. Leave me 
alone.” 

“ Tom’s looking after Tessie. I saw him haul her 
off when the gas went out. You don’t want your 
name in all the papers to-morrow. Come along.” 
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He took hold of Roly’s arm. fey the time lights 
were procured and arrests being made Jie had hurried 
him down the side and nearly to thft door. Then 
Roly tried again to get free. 

“ I must g(5 back. I must look after Tessie.” 

“ Tessie is all right ; everybocfy will look after 
her. The police are batoning the crowd, and making 
arrests. We’ve got to get out. Come.” 

“ Look out, look out. Rivers ! Footlights to the 
rescue ! Hurrah ! ” 

Tom had caught sight of him, Tom Furley. 
He and Ted Smith, and Charlie and a dozen or 
more journalists, loafers, flash gentlemen in evening 
clothes with Tessie in their midst, were pushing their 
way toward the door. There was no doubt Tessie 
was thoroughly enjoying herself, shouting and wav- 
ing her hands, saying she was not going to leave 
the hall, she wouldn’t be saved, \^ ouldn’t be hurried. 
She said she would sing, if she had to die for it. 
And she did sing ! They tried to carry her out ot^ 
the meUe but she sang all the time : 

“ ‘ O what a lark, out after dark,’ ” 

and the crowd took it up and shouted with her. 

Law and order won. Tessie was arrested, and 
many of the Footlights contingent, in their rush to 
the rescue, shared the same fate. Some heads were 
broken. Roly’s among the number. He had all the 
awkwardness of obesity, and could neither help him- 
self nor others. But he escaped arrest, for in the end 
Mordaunt half led, half carried him into the streets, 
and, hailing a hansom, took him to Cecil Street. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Roly had been knocked about in the fracas. The 
blow on the head and the drink rather muddled 
his faculties. It did not seem strange to him that 
he should be in Mordaunt’s room and that Mor- 
daunt should be helping him to get straight. And 
presently other fellows came in, and to them also 
it seemed natural, since there had been a row, that 
Rivers should be with them, or they with him. 
Rivers’s place was with them, he had always been 
there on such occasions. 

But to Mordaunt it seemed very strange and 
incredible that Roly should be sitting on the sofa 
where he had laid Lucilla that night, that these men 
^ould be h) the room that, had been-rfhe scene of 
his short love-story. He could not doubt that he 
was glad, their presence banished spectres. 

They talked over the affair while he mixed drinks 
for them and wounds were bound up. 

“ But what is to become of Tessie ? One of us 
must go and bail her out.” 

“ I’ve arranged for that,” answered Tom. 
“ Lusher has gone. I don’t believe they would 
have stood one of us, and Sandel did not want to 
appear in the affair at all. He was dead against it 
from the first. I say, how drunk Tessie was ! ” 

“ How did you manage about the gas ? ” 

175 
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“ That’s my secret. As a ma-lter of fact, bribery 
and Ted did it between them ; but, we mulled it 
afterwards. I meant Tessie to have given her 
song while the gas was out, and then the whole 
lot of us to havfe hoofed it before it was re-lit, but 
the cops were too quick.” * 

“ Let’s go round to the Cormorant, and see what 
people are saying about it. They collared Ted, you 
know, but we got him away. I don’t beheve they’ve 
arrested a single one of the right people, and they’ve 
got about fourteen poor devils altogether.” 

“Come on. Rivers, there’s some sparring on 
to-night, too. I’m just in the humour for it, I’d 
like a bout myself.” The speaker put himself in 
attitude, his fists up. 

“ I’ll follow with Roly when he has made himself 
look a little more decent,” answered Mordaunt. And 
they left him there finally, alone with Lucilla's father. 

Roly was still on the sofa. 

“ Nettie kick up, the devil of a row when she 
hears I’ve been in this; she’s got the fair needle 
about Tessie.” 

“ Oh, you’re still with Nettie, then ? ” 

“ Always shall be, I suppose. Mordaunt, old 
man, we’ve missed you awfully.” 

“ And I’ve missed you.” 

The two men did not look at each other. The 
memory of Lucilla was between them ; but drawing 
them together were all the ties of old association. 
The paper, that Mordaunt had helped to start; 
Nettie; the Southampton Row clique that Mor- 
daunt had always dominated. , 
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“ The paper is feeing to the devil.” 

“ Oh no, t^o p^er is an accomplished fact. I’m 
sure the ciroulaiion hasn’t gone down, nor the 
advertisements. I Ve kept my eye on them. You’ve 
got all the rest of the old set, I see.” 

There’s no go in it without you. It’s fiat and 
stale. I wish you were with us still.” 

Neither of them spoke of Lucilla ; both of them 
were thinking of her. 

“How does your head feel now?” 

“ Oh ! that’s all right ; but I shan’t go to the 
Cormorant. It’s an age since we’ve had a chat.” 

“ What will Nettie say when she knows you’ve 
been here, with me ? ” 

She’s got over all that a long time ago. Nettie’s 
tempers don’t last long, that’s one good thing about 
them. She’d be very glad to see you if you came 
back. She often speaks qf you.” 

“ It’s impossible.” 

There was a pause ; Roty was rather at a loss 
what to say. He wanted Mordaunt back very badly ; 
he missed him in so many ways. He was willing 
to forgive him for having abductfed his daughter. 
But his willingness made him uncomfortable ; he 
was afraid ot what Moi daunt would think of it. 

“ Roly,” began Mordaunt, abruptly, getting up 
^rom his chair, walking to the window, talking with 
his back turned to her father, “ I suppose you know 
Lucilla is not with me, never has been with me ? ” 

“Let’s agree not to talk about that. You’ve 
taken her, and,” there was positively a break in 
emotional Roly’s voice, “ I hope you’ll be good to 

12 
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her, better than ever I was. C<^me back to Foot- 
lights ; you can have double sere v, or I’ll give Lucy 
an income. Perhaps some day you might take 
me to see her. Poor little girl ! she hadn’t much 
of a chance, you were the best fellow in our lot, 
Mordie ; she made the best choice she could. I 
don’t want to think about it. But I’d like you to 
tell her I say she took the best man she saw. Let’s 
talk of something else ; it always gives mo the pip.” 

“From the night Nettie turned her out of the 
house until this moment, I swear to my God I have 
never set eyes on the girl. I would give my right 
hand at this moment to know where she is.” 

Now Mordaunt faced him. He was pale, and 
his manner was so earnest and intense that Roly 
sat up, pale too, and stared at him. 

“ What do you mean ; what the devil do you 
mean ? ” 

$ 

Roly sat up on the sofa, and Mordaunt told him 
shortly, but Mth an enlotion he could not conceal, 
of Lucilla’s disappearance, of his vain search for 
her, of the efforts he had made, and their non-result. 

Roly listened breathlessly ; the inference both 
men drew was obvious. Roly covered his face 
under his hands. 

“ Good God ! but why didn’t you take better 
care of her ? Why didn’t you look after her ? ” 

That was Roly all over, Mordaunt thought 
bitterly. Why had not he taken better care ? The 
ice broken, however, the two men felt drawn to- 
gether. Mordaunt told Roly all he had done ; there 
was nothing further Roly could suggest. Together 
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they thought ove^ every possible and probable con- 
tingency buij Ihe y)roblem remained unsolved. Ear 
into the morning they talked, and they parted friends. 

“ I won’t give up my place on the Post, Roly ; 
but I can work in some time on Footlights. You 
can rely on me, *I’m glad we’ve met again.” 

Neither of them were demonstrative, but they 
were both glad. 

“ You’ll come up to-morrow and see Nettie ? ” 
said Roly, pausing, hat in hand, at the door. 

“N — o, I think not.” 

“ I’ll guarantee she shan’t say anything to annoy 
you.” 

‘‘ Don’t press it. Roly. When I think how she 
flung her in Sinclair Furley’s way, what she said to 
her, how she spoke to us both that night, T can’t 
meet her. Some day, perhaps, not yet, not until 
I know what was the end .of it.” 

Poor old Sinclair ! why, damn it, he couldn’t 
do anybod;\ much harm ? ” 

“ Dirty beast ! By the way, why hasn’t he been 
writing for you lately ? I’ve noticed he’s out of the 
paper.” 

Roly, with his hat on, came back into the room. 
He was the irresolute sort of man who always does 
come back into the room with a forgotten question 
or answer after he has made his farewell. 

“ But haven’t you heard ? ” 

“ Heard what ? ” 

“ Sinclair Eurley has joined the Salvation Army ; 
goes about the streets in a red jersey and a cap like 
a. German bapd.” 
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“He would always have donj anything for an 
advertisement. ,I suppose he lAs thp titles of all 
his show printed in front of his jersey ? ” 

“ No. Ho got awfully chaffed about Lucilla ; 
you see, he had ‘boasted, it seems, about her, his 
intimacy with her, and just at the same time there 
was fresh talk of a prosecution for an entertainment 
he gave in an unlicensed hall. He was fearfully 
slated too, in the press. He got hipped, wrote to all 
the papers that he had seen the error of his ways, 
found salvation, and had joined the ‘ Army,’ with a 
vague promise that he would write his experiences. 
Some of them inserted his letter and there were 
editorial comments ; not as many as he would have 
liked, but still some. That is about a month ago, 
and since then nobody has heard anything of him. 
I suppose he is really worming himself into their 
confidence, and will prespntly publish the ‘ Experi- 
ences of a Showman in the Salvation Army.’ It’s 
not a bad idea, you know. You always had your 
knife into Sinclair ; I don’t know why, he’s clever 
and original. It might make a scene in a Musical 
Comedy, those red jerseys are rather picturesque.” 

“He is neither clever nor original. You think 
he is original, because you haven’t seen the French 
cafe ckaniant singers he steals his ideas from. I 
am glad you’ve got rid of him on the paper ; he 
is the very sort of man that, after a time, no public 
will stand. I should never be surprised to hear of 
him in Bow Street.” 

“Well, don’t let us quarrel about him. I must 
go now ; send pie soine ‘ copy ’ for next ^eek. 
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there’s a gc^d fellow. We’re short, as usual ; 
there has be|ii na racing, none of consequence, at 
least. Ted is getfling very shaky in his tips ; he 
has not had a winner for a fortnight.” 

We must think of something *new.” 

“ Do ; good-nf^ht, old man.” 

“ Good-night.” 

He was gone. Mordaunt went to bed feeling 
lighter hearted, happier than he had for many days. 
A trouble shared is a trouble halved. The time 
would come when he and Roly would talk freely 
about Lucilla, as yet Roly had not taken in what 
he told him. But he would. 

Mordaunt had missed his work on Footlights more 
than he realised until now that he had it back again. 
Five years he and Roly had worked it together ; 
they had fought the uphill battle of a new paper 
and had conquered. It was his, or their, creation, 
and Mordaunt, now that his state of mind was 
more normal, felt his old interest in it revive. 

In point of fact, he drifted back very nearly to 
where he had been before that eventful July day 
on the river. Very nearly, but not quite ; for in 
Roly’s house, or in Nettie’s company, he was not 
seen. And although ho worked on Footlights again, 
and frequented his old haunts of pleasure, from 
the Gaiety bar to Romano’s, from the Cormorant 
to the Aquarium, he was not absolutely content, 
he did not quite lose the sense of his responsibility, 
nor cease at times to have heartache and remorse, 
nightmare and acute depression over the fate of 
Lucilla. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


And, meanwhile, what of Lucilla ? 

Lucilla had rushed out of Mordaunt’s room, out 
of his arms, urged by an instinct for which she had 
no name. Her cheeks were hot and burning, her 
heart throbbing loudly and fast. She rushed down 
the narrow staircase, out into the street ; the night- 
wind fanned her curls, she pressed her hand to her 
side, and ran on, on — into the night. She ran as 
if she were pursued, and pursued she was, by a fear 
that overcame her timorousness, and sent her forth 
alone to seek shelter in the streets from something 
more tangible, than what she might find there. ^ _ 
She ran and rail until her breath failed, untU 
the throbbing in her heart beat time to the throb- 
bing in her head, until the cheeks that had been 
hot grew cold, and the Fear that from which she 
had run seemed to assume shape and substance in 
what she saw around her. 

She came at last to Piccadilly. The moon was 
shining as brightly, was shedding as soft a light 
as it had done on the broad river, and the stars, 
in a silver network, were the same. 

But what a different scene ! Here were women, 
women in brave apparel, in shining jewels ; women 
with painted cheeks and painted lips, haggard 
182 
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women with dyed hair under feathered hats. 
Young girls, «na«ure women, old women, talking, 
laughing shrilly, ^ begging. . . .‘for what? In 
silks and satins, rouged and powdered, under the 
quiet stars, not asking charity^, accosting each 
passer-by with baazen speech and leer, offering . . . 
offering What ? A dreadful scene under the pale 
moon and silver stars. God watching, nevertheless. 

Three or four policemen, furtive smiles on the 
faces beneath the helmets, were trying to drbi^ 
these human animals out of sight and hearing. 

“ Move on, now ; move on, there ; keep moving, 
please ! ” 

“ Come with us, bobby. That’s right, bobby 
dear. Bobby’s drunk to-night ; he shan’t come 
home with me.” 

“ Never mind, he shan’t go alone. I’ll go home 
with him if he can’t find no one else. What will 
his missus say when she 'sees what a nice girl he 
has brought home with him ? ” 

“ Now then, move on, keep on moving. Why 
don’t you move on ? ” 

No one heeded the policemen, they were there 
to perform an impossible duty ; perhaps they tried 
to do it. 

Young men, middle-aged men, old men, white- 
shirted, with opera hats, on the way from Club or 
theatre, on the way from nowhere, on the way to 
hell, were the centres of attraction. They were 
full of the small change of a coarse chaff, they even 
used their stick to keep at bay the tawdry creatures 
when they came too near, or laid inviting hands on 
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their immaculate linen. There were more old 
men than young ones in the croWi, men with gray 
hair and wrinkled eyes ; and no/v an;( again some 
dreadful woman, painted, golden-haired, gay, would 
walk away with one of them, clinging to his arm, 
and her companions would shout * 

“ Good-luck to you, Sal,” and other words that 
had no meaning to the terrified girl amongst them. 

How Lucilla had become one of this crowd she 
i-v^0w not. She heard vile thoughts put in viler 
words, she saw the men laughing with the women, 
and the furtively smiling policemen call out their 
monotonous : 

“ Move on ; can’t you keep moving ? ” 

By her side a fair woman, young in years, asked 
her some foul question. Lucilla could only shrink 
back, and gaze at her with frightened eyes. 

“ Are you saved ? ” 

The fair woman swore-^a tract had been offered 
her. She thru^u it back as if it stung her. 

“ Damn you ! now I shall have no luck to-night.” 

When Lucilla looked for her again she was gone ; 
she had moved away quickly. 

But now the same words were addressed to her : 

“ Are you saved ? ” 

Two women, with long, blue cloaks, and poke 
bonnets with printed red ribbons, tracts in their 
hands, were offering their so strangely different 
wares. They offered one to Lucilla. ' 

Are you saved ? Have you found salvation ? ” 

“ No, no ; I am lost, lost,” she moaned, and caught 
hold of the long cloak. 
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“Come to Christ,” they were quick to respond. 
“In Christ ^kere is salvation, full and free. Do 
you love Jeius ? 1 

“ I don’t know, I don’t know ! Help me, save 
me ! It’s true that I am lost, help me.” 

She clung to ihem, half fainting, while around 
her the gay crowd laughed and jeered, and chaffed. 

“ Do you mean it ? Are you in earnest ? Do 
you want to be saved ? ” asked the elder of the 
women quickly, eagerly, dropping her sing-song- 
voice and stereotyped phrase. 

For answ^er Lucilla clung to her tighter, her 
senses were reeling. She felt without understand- 
ing, the dangers and the degradation around her ; 
instinct taught her the safety of those long blue 
cloaks. 

“ Take me away, take me away ! ” w'as all she* 
could sa 5 % for the streets were thronged and fearful 
and she was incapable of running any further. 
fLei" strength had failed suddenly. ^ 

“We’ll take you, never fear. We’re in the 
army of the Lord, and we’ve got His rescue work 
to do. Hold on, help her. Patience.” 

They began to work their way out of the throng, 
bearing the half unconscious girl with them, but 
never ceasing to give away their tracts, never 
ceasing that question which they hoped would 
bear fruit, would go deep into some mind, and 
find an answer: ''Are you saved ? They were 
assailed with ugly words, even with blows ; feet 
were put forward to trip them up, and the 
white-vested young exquisites, in their double 
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capes and gardenias, did not refrain from lewd 
comment on their appearance, or» an insulting 
suggestion. 

They got away at last, aided, wh.en possible, by 
the policemen,* who had seen enough of their work 
to respect, at least, its purpose, tind the strength 
and courage with which they carried it out. They 
got out of the “ gay ” crowd into stiller streets, 
where the moon could assert itself. 

■ -Half leading, half supporting Lucilla, they 
brought her at length to a sort of court, stone paved, 
which would have been a square, had not its fourth 
side opened into the streets. There were three 
tall rows of houses, high, built of stone ; and into 
one of them, one no different from the rest, they 
helped the half-sinking girl. 

• “ Make an effort, child,” said one of the women to 

her ; “it’s a long way up. We’ll help you all we 
can. 

And they did? to good ‘purpose, up the cold stone 
stairs, five weary flights of them. She could do 
no more for herself by the time they got to the top. 

“ Put her on to the bed.” 

Together they helped her there, where she lay 
for about half an hour in a curious, physicaUy 
acute, but mentally barren state, gradually taking 
more and more interest in her surroundings, gradually 
becoming aware of each detail of the room to which 
she had been brought. 

It was a depot of the Salvation Army, where 
recruits came for three weeks’ practical experience 
in rescue work under Captain Nelly’s car© and 
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guidance, prior to their admittance into the Training- 
Home at Clapton. 

The room^in v|^hich Lucilla laV was small and 
narrow, lit bjf- a grated window. J There was a bit 
of worn felt on the floor, a wooden •table and three 
chairs, hard, cheap, wooden chairs, and there was 
another narrow bed in addition to the one she was 
upon. Opening into this room were two even smaller 
ones, each with a bed, a washstand, and a chair. 
Such was the entire establishment at No^ A. 
Newport Buildings, Drury Lane. 

The two Salvationists who had brought Lucy 
home with them went down on their knees and 
prayed in colloquial, unpicturesque language, giving 
thanks for their success in this night’s work. 
Captain Nelly prayed aloud, the other one joining 
in the refrain, saying “ Amen ! ” rocking herself 
to and fro. 

Whilst they were praying, two more women 
caiue in, similarly attired* long clbak, big bonnet, 
with the words “ Salvation Army ” printed on the 
ribbon in red letters. 

“ Any souls, captain ? ” 

“ We stormed the citadel, and one soul yielded, 
sister.” 

“ A glorious victory ! Let us sing a hallelujah,” 
and she led the way, the others all joining in. 

“ On my knees I fall. 

Give Thee up mine all ; 

To comfort live or die — 

For my Lord crucify.” 
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There were four verses of this hymn and they 
sang them all. t 

The girl who fiad been out \|^th (^ptain Nelly 
pulled up the s'.drt of her dress, and showed a 
great, big, bleeding bruise on her leg, that some 
brute had given her as she passed. This was the 
signal for a fresh outburst of song. 'I’hey all 
seemed to be of one mind ; the mind to pray and 
sing aloud. 

' “ I will be a soldier, 

I will volunteer 
To fight for Jesus 
In the army here.” 

And all the time Lucilla lay on the bed with 
open eyes, watching them, and wondering, but 
never speaking. 

After, maybe, an hour of these devotional exer- 
cises, they all calmed down. They began to talk 
and exchange e*xpericnc6s ; congratulating them- 
selves on the glorious time they had had. They 
said it had been a great victory that night ; all their 
ammunition was exhausted. They had given away 
all their tracts. And here on the bed was one 
enemy conquered ; one soul saved, one that had 
listened to their message. 

Poor Lucilla ! 

Captain Nelly was a short, squat-figured young 
woman, of between thirty and forty. She had a 
big head, and her pale hair was cut quite short; 
her face was large and square, colourless ; out of it 
gleamed a pair of light eyes, with a carious sparkle 
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in them. Wiien she prayed they lit up her whole 
face ; wheuL ^he was not praying they seemed 
in monotonoR;: accprd with her heavy countenance. 

The prayin^and congratulatiq^s^ over, she dis- 
missed the tired recruits to bed. * 

Now these two were alone together, Lucilla, 
still in her white-flannel river-dress, with the 
cherished sailor hat, and Captain Nelly, the Salva- 
tion Army captain. 

‘‘ How long have you been leading this dreadtiil 
life ? was the captain’s first question. She 
seated herself on the bed. Captain Nelly had left 
humanity and its study far behind her in the 
desperate race for salvation ; she only saw in Lucilla 
a girl rescued from the streets. 

“ Always,” answered Lucilla simply, thinking of. 
Nettie, of Marius. I think I’ve always led a 
dreadful life.” She was contrasting it with what she 
had heard to-night w^hen the women j)rayed and sung 
hymns in sisterhood. 

Shocking, shocking ! The Lord has wonderful 
ways and He has led you home now. But tell me 
who first led you astray ; tell me how you came to 
take up the life,” eagerly. 

Captain Nelly was a saved woman herself, and 
leading souls to Jesus was her sole occupation in 
life, bringing the Gospel down to those who would 
not look up for it, forcing those who shut their 
ears to open them, and hear. But Nelly, who had 
given up all interests but this, as her corps demanded, 
who, in accordance with the Army’s laws, read no 
newspapers, looked in no shop windows, took ng 
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relaxation from her work, had forgotten in the 
general holocaust of self to sacrific^e.her feminine 
curiosity. I t 

Nelly had ^ li^ver married, si had passed 
through childhodd right up the tragic stream of 
ugly girlhood, ugly womanhood ,* longings for she 
knew not what, discontent, unhappiness, repining ; 
into the safe harbourage of a religious enthusiasm, 
where her energies found outlet, and the passion 
"tUar might have turned domestic burst instead into 
an hysterical fervour of love for Christ. 

She meant well, she lived a blameless life, daslied 
with the excitement of monster meetings, glorified 
by the w^ounds she received in battle (such as the 
bruises showm to-night), made full by her w^ork and 
.her belief in it. But for all the blamclessness of 
her life, for all her earnest goodness of purpose, she 
blundered irreparably now, putting ugly imaginings 
into words that fitted them, blanching Lueilla’s 
cheeks, taking a’vvay from her finally and for ever, 
her ignorance of sin and her innocence of thought ; 
and all in the name of Christian purity. 

Lucilla tried to answer the questions that her 
rescuer put to her ; questions as to the life she 
had led. She did not know that Nelly was under 
a misapprehension, often she did not know to 
what she was acceding when she answered “ Yes.” 
But Nelly does not come from a mealy-mouthed 
class, nor from one who calls a spade anything 
but a spade. 

Lucilla was asked about things of which she had 
pever heard, and she was ashamed, falsely and piti- 
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fully ashamed^of saying that she did not understand 
the questions.% 

If, tremblifiG: an^ terrified, she jtnswered doubt- 
fully to some p>^nt she could not ^‘asp, the dangers 
site had escape J were pointed out to her in words 
whose meaning w^s so plain that w ithout fully under- 
standing she felt sick and faint. She sank on her 
knees and buried her face in her hands presently as 
Nelly left off examining her and started again pray- 
ing for her, exhorting her to change her modt? 6t' 
life, to turn aside while there was jet time, before 
“ Jesus put His finger upon her, as Cain was branded 
for another sin ? ” 

As the dreadful night wore on, the fanatica 
woman, abandoning rest, gave herself up to the task 
she thought God had set her of rescuing this child. 
She worked herself up into a fervour of hysterical 
excitement, drawing a fearful picture of a life of 
profligacy, dwelling on its physical, as w^ell as on 
its liRJral, degradation. Sinking on her knees she 
shrieked to Jesus to save this soul, praying, singing, 
shouting, with her eyes blazing, waving her arms, 
rocking herself to and fro, appealing, praying, until 
Lucilla, still mentally weak from the shock of her 
fainting seizure, sick and terrified, caught the 
hysteria, and joined her voice in prayer to the God to 
\7hom she had never before prayed to rescue her 
from a life of which she knew less than nothing. 

The morning dawned in that little narrow room, 
its bareness cold in the struggling light, and saw 
those two, with pale, drawn faces and wild eyes, cry- 
ing aloud for salvation. Captain Nelly was still 
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calling to Jesus to come down and help Lucilla, 
Lucilla now joining in her prayers ^and entreaties. 
Nelly’s fervour jgrew greater and greater, and the 
child’s worked im with hers, until, n^re like maniacs 
than sane persons, they shrieked and stamped and 
gesticulated, flinging up their aftns as if to clasp 
Him, kneeling with their faces buried as if to 
hold Him, until at last nature, unheeded so long, 
asserted her sway and they fell down in their places 
oTr the floor, passing gradually into the dreamless 
sleep of exhaustion. 



OHAPTER XIX 


At midday Nelly, after another short prayer meet- 
ing with the recruits, took Lucilla, numbed and 
quiescent, to the Rescue Home of the Salv** 'on 
Army at Clapton. 

They talked but little on the way. Captain Nelly 
was suffering from the reaction of her excitement 
of the night before. She felt that she had gloried 
too much over her victory over sin, her capture 
of a soul. Vanity had entered and shut out God ; 
she was now full of repentance. She thought that 
at the next holiness ” meeting she would come out 
into the hall and kneel on the penitent form, and of 
how ^he c olonels amd majors wouM come to her, 
and with their arms about her try to comfort her, 
and remind her where she could find absolution. 
And then she would receive a fresh consecration, 
prayers would be offered up aloud for her, the 
drums would sound and the band would play, 
the red-jerseyed soldiers clap their hands and shout 
at her final victory over Self. 

As for Lucilla, last night and all that had preceded 
it, Mordaunt and Nettie and the rest, had ceased to 
exist. Her temples throbbed, her limbs felt heavy, 
her brain had ceased to act, and her only conscious 
memory was of Marius ! With diflSculty she kept 
13 193 
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her limbs from twitching, her lips from trembling. 
She thought it must be as she felt ndW that Marius 
had felt before his fits seized him. J'hat was her 
real terror this doming, lest fhe ^ould have an 
epileptic seizure the street ! / 

At length they reached the Refuge. It is a low 
house, old, with a long garden behind it, where once 
were trees and greensward, but now are clothes 
lines and wet linen. As they entered the door a 
clQ,s»\,.sniell penetrated their nostrils and the girl 
turned a shade paler. 

The hall was bare and narrow, not over clean ; 
opening from it were two rooms. Captain Nelly led 
the way into the first, a sparsely furnished office. 
A big ledger lay open on the desk. Terrible liistories 
these entries showed. There was no one in the 
• room, and Captain Nelly opened the book and turned 
over the leaves with gusto. 

“ Listen,” she said, ‘"there was hope for tliese. 
Listen to this.”* She read out a few* terribL''Iines. 
“ I knew her. She got beautifully saved here ; she’s 
in respectable service now, and getting her sixteen 
pounds a year. But I must go and find the officer 
in charge, I don’t know where she can be. She 
ought to be here. I won’t leave you alone ; you’d 
best come with me,” 

Nelly was afraid her capture might escape. It 
is not unusual for girls entering these places for 
the first time to shy at the restraint, or change their 
mind about their conversion. ^ 

They went into the next room. , It was full of 
girls and women ; some of them had babies in their 
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erms, wizened, dreadful babies. They were all 
knitting ; the* ^whirr of the machines joined the 
other sounds# in Lucilla’s head. At the moment 
of their entry ; the 'clock chimed twelve and the 
matron, an anlsious-looking, pocft-nfarked woman 
rose : • 

“ Ton minutes’ private prayers ! ” she announced. 
The knitting machines stopped as of one accord. 
Down on their knees went all these outcasts, hiding 
their faces in their hands as the instructionc Lade 
them. God alone knows if they prayed, or where 
their thoughts wandered, but they had their oppor- 
tunity. And the quieting of the machines helped 
Lucilla. She, too, knelt and covered her face. 

When the ten minutes were over, the matron 
wont outside with Nolly, and heard when, where, and 
how Lucilla had been found. And then these two 
good women enjoyed a short inter jectional gossip 
of the horror of the lives these girls led, with phrases 
thrown in about the power of Jesus. Afterwards 
there was a little Salvation Army gossip ; for the 
head barracks are in Clapton, and it was an open 
secret that “ Mother,” the colonel in charge, was 
about to wed one of the commissioners. 

This gossip was a rest from their labours, it was 
all they ever had of recreation. From the religion 
of the Salvation Army all entertainments but 
“ Variety ” prayer-meetings are strictly prohibited. 

Meanwhile JLucilla was left alone with these 
twenty or thirty girls and women, refuse of the 
London streets, left with them and classed with 
them. 
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They asked her questions ; her blue eyes, fever- 
stricken and anguish-haunted, gazed at them 
piteously. 

“I don’t know, I don’t kiio\^’ was all the 
answer she gaVo? Mordaunt’s he/rt would indeed 
have sunk could he have seen or heard her. But 
there was no one there to help her and the pressure 
on her head seemed to be growing worse. 

The matron returned. She told Lucilla to fall 
int€”7''nk with the others ; she said that to-day she 
was too busy to attend to her, but to-morrow she 
should be examined and special prayers put up to 
meet her case. 

Downstairs, when they went to dinner, Lucilla 
became faint, the illness that was coming upon her 
shagjened to agony her senses of taste and smell. 
'But she was able somehow or other to go through 
all the routine of the day ; to watch the washing, 
the knitting, to kneel vith the others for private 
prayer ; to listen with tnem to an exhortation, very 
out-spoken, to God to guard them from relapsing 
into vice. 

At last the day was over. Her bed was in a 
room with four others, they were narrow pallet- 
beds, each with its red counterpane, the words 
“ Salvation Army ” and the Salvation Army motto, 
“ Blood and Fire,” engrained in a ribbon device. 

To undress before all these women, to get into 
one of these little beds, to sleep with one of these 
terrible counterpanes pressing on her — Lucilla could 
not do it. She looked wildly around her for some 
means of escape. 
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She made a sudden rush to the door, but many 
hands were pullout to stop her. 

“ I must g(f, I must go ! ” she gasped, poor child, 
knowing not wl ere.% 

*“ I felt like thlit when I first cafiie,*” said a large- 
eyed skeleton of « girl, looking at her with some- 
thing like pity, but standing, nevertheless, between 
her and the door. “ It’s a dog’s life, the working 
and the praying, but it’s bettor than the other. 
You’re younger than me. Stay a bit • " on’t 

let you go if they can help it. She’ll catch you as 
you go out. Best stay ; you’ll got used to it. 
We’ll go out together when I get stronger.’ 

“ They’ll nurse you if you’re ill,” said another, 
who looked as if she wanted nursing already. 

“ Why don’t you let her go ! ” called out a third. 
“ Don’t keep her off the streets ; the street’s the 
place for the likes of us. I’ll go with you, my girl, 
I’m sick of this. The streets and publics, they’re 
more cneeriul. Out we’ll go, this very night ; they 
ran’t keep us, we’ve got the law on our side.” 

Lucilla's wild appeal for freedom had aroused 
the drowsing instincts in this unreclaimed one. 
Now she made a rush to the door, seizing Lucilla’s 
arm and dragging her with her, but Lucilla shrank 
back. 

“ No, no ! ” 

“ Oh, I ain’t good enough for you, 1 ain’t.” 
Her coarse features were inflamed with passion. 
” Well, you just shall come ; we’ll see about that.” 

She seized her by the waist, her hot breath was 
on Lucilla’s cheek, her face so near that the eyes 
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seemed touching her, but yet it was the breath 
that did it, that encompassed and stifled her, 
preventing her breathing. ^ 

She did not see the other giels ijtiterfering, drag- 
ging away tlie'ha'-xidan ; she did n<^t see the matron, 
roused by the noise, enter the room. She saw 
nothing but “ Blood and Fire ! ” the legend on the 
counterpane. A hot air fanned her cheek, stopping 
her breath until her life seemed stopping with it, 
and.#’’’# felt she must struggle for life, and breath, 
shriek for breath, for very life. 

And shriek she did, and foam at the mouth ; her 
slender form convulsed as she rolled on the bare 
floor of that poor room, her nails dug into the 
tender flesh of her palms, writhing and biting 
the dust, her fair hair dishevelled, and the un- 
answered appeal of the blue eyes changed into 
wild animal terror. 

Poor Lucilla ! Her birthright came to her in 
hideous form. ' 

But she was with Christians. Unbelievers, 
Atheists, Agnostics, Eeason-worshippers notwith- 
standing, the word still stands for Charity. 

It was a terrible night in the Refuge. The 
spirit of revolt against decency and order, roused 
by the cry of Lucilla’s assailant, spread rapidly 
in the congenial soil of the Home. 

The matron saw with bitterness one by one of 
these lambs she thought she had led back to the 
fold become wolves again, untamed. She heard 
language that fell on her like repwaches, in that 
she had taught them no better; sentimeuts that 
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appalled her, insomuch as they seemed to show her 
a year of wasted teaching, wasted prayers. And 
through it All, through the girls struggling to get 
away from the H^me, and the women struggling 
'to hold them Lack, disorder, brq^en discipline, and 
hopelessness, L»cilla’s terrible epileptic cry and 
writhing form was the dominant note. 

This band of workers in unprofitable vineyards 
have a commaiider-in-cliief ; and at last in sheer 
despair they sent for her. The great Evange- 
list came quickly, and the light and fire about her 
subdued the girls and quieted the women. 

Then she saw Lucilla, and at a glance decided 
that the Home, with its inflammable material, and 
smouldering elements, was no place in which she 
could be nursed. 

She did, Mrs. General Booth, what few protesslng 
Christians in ordered and organised state-supported 
churches would have done. She took the struggling, 
mouuiing epileptic home with 'her, carrying her 
into the cab, carrying her from the cab into the 
house, that unpretending private house in Clapton 
where she dwelt with the founder of the Salvation 
Army. 

When Lucilla awoke, to find herself strangely 
weak, without power or energy, iShe was in bed, 
a kind and gentle woman was by her side ; there 
was nothing to tell her how she had come here. 
Nobody mentioned the terrible convulsion through 
which she had passed. She had not the complicat- 
ing misery in her weakness that the memory of 
Marius would have evoked. The fit left her very 
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weak, very feeble, in mind and body. She took 
unquestioningly the care and the attention, but 
not ungratefully. ' 

These strangers who had ta&en "her in nursed 
her tenderly. ‘Tlij'y went about tfeeir day’s work 
unweariedl5^, and spent the night iwatching by her 
sick-bed ; grudged themselves meat that she miglit 
have strong beef- tea, spared themselves what little 
comforts they had that she might have jellies, cool 
grapes. ^nd_ custards. 

In this household, self-sacrifice was as much a 
daily law as pleasure-seeking had been at 200, 
Southampton Row. The General, his wife and 
daughters ate meat three times a week and lived 
on tea and bread the other days ; they lived only 
to spread the Word. They may have been, probably 
Were, fanatics ; but not more so than Christ when He 
preached in the Wilderness. Now that there was a 
stranger within their gates they managed to feed 
and nurse as well ds pray for her ; mother, dailgiiters, 
sons, going without food and without rest to nurse 
Lucilla through her illness, deeming such sacrifice no 
sacrifice in that they did it in the name of the Lord. 

And their sacrifices and their lives were really 
an inspiration. The doctor who attended Lucilla 
accepted no fee from any member of the Army or 
inmates of their homes. He had watched them 
at their work, and knew the motives by which they 
were led. His connection with them, the aid he 
gave them in exposing one foul place in our civili- 
sation, had nearly ruined both his reputation and 
his practice. 
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Dr. Strawood-Jones’s name had once stood high 
among his me*dical brethren and his voice had 
been heard (A many a council board. He did 
not go all the way ^ith the fervent religionism of 
thb sect, he di(4 not argue on \ the matter of 
religion at all. Bwt ho took his stand on what he 
knew of the life and aims of the leaders of the 
movement, and when General Booth came to 
him, knowing him for a good man, and said 
simply : “We want a man, a man k^wn in some 
otlier world than our own to do^a d ed for us 
that we cannot do ourselves, to prove that there 
is a trade being pursued in London that is a 
blot on our common humanity. If we prove it 
the law will help us; but the attempt may land 
the man who undertakes it in jail. Will you be 
the mail ? ” Dr. Strawood- Jones never hesitated, 
although he knew what acquiescence meant to him. 
He accepted the censure of a narrow Judge, of a 
timorotfe^irofessional clique, and hS lives to show 
tliat conscience is a surer guide than popular 
clamour. 

Under his care, and she could have had none 
better than the Salvation Army doctor, Lucilla 
slowly struggled back into life and .consciousness, 
though the attack had left her almost* as feeble in 
mind as in body, ready to depend upon anything 
that seemed a support. 

Her old home appeared dream-like and unreal, a 
long way oflE. There had been nothing in it but a 
constant craving for pleasure, temporal and worldly 
pleasure. She had seen Marius die, but the death 
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of the idiot boy had not aroused her own spiritual 
life. For him there was no bright intelligence to 
be quenched, or beaming eye to be^ dulled ; there 
had been no tears, prayers, qr regrets for Marius. 

But now, dfeatii, an “ unsaved ’’ideath, was shown 
to her in a new light, as she lay wi^-ak, but recovering, 
on her little bed. A terrible picture was drawn for 
her, one from which she shrank appalled, to be 
delivered from which she prayed with them, shrink- 
ing a 3 ad.jQQW£ring in terror when the night came on. 
And all the time she was told, she was taught, that 
if she were “ saved,” that is, if she believed as they 
believed, took Jesus as they took Him, as her Lord 
and intimate, leaning on Him as a personal friend, 
fear would pass away from her, and that from which 
now she shrank in terror would appear as the 
entrance to a new and more perfect life. 

It is easy to picture her mental state. As she 
lay there, often alone, for even for her they could 
not neglect tKeir pther duties, the tho"asands of 
other unsaved souls waiting for them, she thought 
of the Salvationists and all they had done for her. 

They had taken her from the streets. She was 
no longer ignorant of what that meant ; no in- 
nocence is allowed in the Salvation Army ; all 
things are Spoken of by their right names, sin is 
called sin broadly, and its consequences here as 
well as hereafter, physical, as well as moral, specified. 
Regardless of what depth it may have been from, 
they had taken her in ; she had been ill, and they 
had nursed her. • 

Not strong-minded by nature or education she 
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saw these things, and no further. Whenever she 
thought of hef old life, of her father’s home, which 
was Nettie’s home, she could not but feel there was 
no more any place^ in it for her. Whenever she 
thought of the, people she wasjwith, of Captain 
Nelly, who had jescued her ; of Mrs. Booth, who 
nuised her ; of Doctor Strawood- Jones, who 
doctored her, she was seized with a very passion 
of gratitude. And what could she do for them in 
return ? Nothing ; they asked nothing from her, 
tJiey wanted nothing from her, but that she should 
subscribe to their doctrines, believe as they be- 
lieved. 

If only she could ! It seemed to her it was a 
beautiful religion, and that they who preached it led 
beautiful lives. She heard of Christ and of His 
Sacrifice, and His power to save. 

She thought of nothing but Jesus as she lay 
slowly recovering. And She prayed day and night, 
nighr^ciAd day. She had visitors, and they were 
all of one way of thinking. 

“ Are you saved ? God bless you, my dear ; if 
you could only get salvation, what a happy girl 
you’d be ! ” was the substance of what everybody 
said. And needing peace, even happiness, what 
wonder that she tried to obtain w salvation of 
which tfiey all spoke. 

They have a human, personal way of praying, 
these Salvation Army people. To many ears it 
sounds blasphemous but that was not the view 
Lucilla took.* It is hard to explain the association 
of ideas, difficult to show the effect such method 
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of prayer exercised in the girl’s mind ; impossible 
to trace the thought-cycle. But arf she learnt to 
pray as they did, with a personal* fervour, so, in 
her weakness, the fervour foupd her possessed by 
Mordaunt’s imag^, that before thei^had been fading. 
Her cheeks would be dyed in d^fkness by the re- 
membrance of him, and why she had left him ; she 
would long to see him once more. He would come 
between her and her prayers. That one long 
passio nate k iss he had given her became mingled 
with all the p^ion of her personal prayers to Christ. 
The Christ to whom she prayed took on Mordaunt’s 
features. She battled against this, feeling it 
wicked ; but in the end she yielded to it, and the 
praying and fervour solaced and helped her. 

She got well eventually and the Booths were able 
to take her to one of their monster meetings. She 
went with them, she sat with them, these priests 
and priestesses of the feligion, on the platform. 
They went as ter a great feast, fasting befsichand, 
pitying her tenderly in that she could not enjoy 
it with them. Their tenderness and their pity 
moved her, and her throat was full of sobs, and 
her eyes of tears. 

She wept, anrj, to hide her tears, knelt when they 
knelt, and sobbed, with her face in her hands. 

The soldiers of the Cross marched into the hall 
in their bright red jerseys, playing their loud- 
sounding brass instruments, followed by a crowd 
they had attracted from the outside. They played, 
and suddenly the great congregatioih rose up, and 
joined in the song: 
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“I am a Christian soldier, 

Or\p of a noisy crew ; 

I ^out when I am happy, 

And th9,t I mean to do. 

• t * 

“Some say that I’m too noisy — 

I know the reason why — 

And if they felt the glory 
They’d shout as well as I.” 

Chorus. — “I’m a soldiesf; 

Should you want me, 

You can find me 
In the Salvation Army.” 

“They sing and shout in heaven, 

It is their heart’s delight ; 

I shout when I am happy, 

I shout with ‘all my might. 

“I’ve Jesus Christ w’lthin me, 

He’s turned the devil out ; 

And when I feel the glory 
It makes me sing and shout.” 

Chorus. — “I’m a soldl^” etc. 

The enthusiasm spread from the platform to the 
hall, men and women clapped their hands and 
shouted, one and all singing the chorus : 

“I’ve Jesus Christ within me, 

-He’s turned the devil out,” etc. 
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Suddenly the song ceased, the music stopped, 
and there was silence in the hall. Mrs. Booth had 
risen in her place. • 

“ Brothers,” she said simply, and as she spoke 
she laid a hand on Lucilla’s hsad, “here is 'a 
poor soul trying to struggle into the light. Can 
you help ? God bless this meeting ; if we can win 
even this one soul, the meeting is blessed. What 
shall we do for her ? ” 

“ Pray for her ! ” 

“ Sing for he? ! ” 

“ Shout for her ! ” 

“ Clap hands for her ! Jesus will hear ! ” were 
among the answers from the officers. 

Mrs. Booth sank on her knees and set the example. 
On their knees, too, went all the congregation, and 
soon, led by the band, they were all singing, but still 
on their knees : 

“ Hark I the Voicp of Jesus calling, ■ ’ 

Come, ye laden, come to me ; 

I have rest and peace to offer — 

Rest, thou wretched one, for thee. 

Take salvation — take it now, and happy 
be>”’ 

The congregation and their leaders worked 
themselves into a spiritual frenzy bordering upon 
delirium. The instruments were clanged and the 
drums beaten. They called on Jesus to come 
down and help Lucilla ; they swayed on their 
knees in their places, singing and crying : 
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“ Sinner, heed the gracious message, 

To the Blood for refuge flee ; 

Take salvation — take it now. 

And happy be.” 

i 

Poor Lucilla, lohging for the rest and peace of 
which they spoke, •yearning to feel as they felt, to 
shout and be happy, took the path of least resis- 
tance, yielded up her will. 

“ Is it coming ? is it coming ? ” asked the trumpet 
major. “ Is salvation dawning ? ” , 

“ I — I see a light ! ” she answered faintly ; and 
indeed a thousand stars seemed dancing before 
h--r eyes. The trumpet major had stooped, and she 
caught the words : 

‘ She sees a light. Brothers and sisters ! she sees 
a light ! God be praised ; she sees the light.” 

“ Glory, glory, hallelujah ! Hurray ! Bravo, 
Jesus ! I knew He could do it. I knew He was 
at this megting. She’s got it ; she got salvation ! 
God bless you ! God bless yoxt ! ”. 

They rose to their feet, thronging around her with 
blessings and congratulations. Then they burst 
out singing again : 

“We are Christian soldielii. 

We’re a noisy crew ; 

We shout when,” etc. 

It was a glorious meeting, long celebrated in their 
annals, bringing money to their war-chest. 

Afterwards th§y all shook hands with one another 
and many wept. Congratulations and a colloquial 
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rhapsody that might almost be called reUgiOus chaff 
wound up the meeting. “ Didn’t *we tell you so, 
eh ? Didn’t we say He could do* it ? Ha, ha ! 
you’ve got Him now, and no mistake ! ” 

The girl vv'as ^overcome wifh emotion ; she was 
sure she was going to be happy, she put away mis- 
givings ; they were all so happy, and she /iod seen 
a light. . . . 

Mrs. Booth led her from the hall, and told her 
what a splendid collection was the result of her sud- 
den salvation end how it had worked upon their 
people. 

Lucilla did feel happy at first. She saw the General 
himself that day. He had been away on a foreign 
mission. He was told now of the collection and of 
the enthusiastic meeting, and he, too, rejoiced in a 
fatherly way over her. At last she felt she had a 
family, a home, a purpose in life. 



SHAPTER XX 

Conversion accomplished, work and discipline 
began, and Lucilla very gratefully yielded implicit 
obedience. It was arranged that she was to have six 
weeks in the Training Home, and then be drafted 
to London to work in the very field wlience she had 
herself been plucked. It was strange that her 
spirits did not sink at the notion. But her con- 
version was very recent. Hopes were held out by 
her companions that she would feel more and more 
the nearness of Christ. Just at present she rested 
on the fact that she had “got salvation,” about 
which all her new friends seemed so pleased. 

Salvation Hall, the Training Home, is an impos- 
ing building, situated at the end of a wide cul-de-sac. 
It is a divided building, one half for men, one half 
for women. It bears its title boldly in prominent 
letters, and beneath them is the Army motto, 
“ Blood and Fire.” 

Lucilla entered, was presented wiC> a uniform, 
was, as it were, given the freedom of the guild. 
The routine of the life was told her ; she was shown 
her bedroom. In a large, high room, two rows of 
cubicles are erected, with one partition running 
along between, them. The effect can be likened 
to nothing more exactly than the stalls erected for 
H 209 
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animals exhibited at cattle-shows. In each stable 
or cubicle tliere is a narrow bed, t\m texts and a 
Bible ; the washing apparatus is outside. 

In the Training Home were collected together 
twenty or thirty young womfen, ranging, perhaps 
from sixteen to thirty years of age, drawn from the 
ranks of the middle classes, daughters of professional 
men, lawyers, architects and clergymen. 

They were girls w'^ho had “got religion ” suddenly 
at a revivalist meeting, or girls whoso dull provincial 
life had given tile monly religion as pastime, girls 
and wemen who found in the music and excite- 
ment of the Army that something resembling dis- 
sipation w’hich their lives had hitherto lacked. 
Some of them had been good daughters to widowed 
mothers and paralysed fathers; but “Christ had 
called,” and, forsaking home and all natural ties, 
they had left those homes desolate and those mothers 
and fathers childless, and had gone out at the call, 
glorious and wiKing martyrs to their raMgious or 
spiritual hysteria* There were even two or three 
young wives, who had left husbands and children 
at this same call. And all these young, hysterical, 
religious-mad young women, thrown together, 
acted and reaf'ced upon one another under the 
extraordinaB5" r6gime in which they were placed, until 
there were times when, instead of a religious assembly, 
an outsider might well imagine himself in some new 
and strangely managed institute for neurotics. 

The superintendent, called “ Mother ” by the 
inmates, a highly-strung, delicate young woman, 
did her best to fostpr this spirit. The leading 
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motive in taking these girls into a training home 
is to teach theiA^how to conduct a meeting. “ Con- 
ducting a meSting ” means simply working it up 
into that stage of excitement in which reason is 
entirely overcom<i and emotion «xel*ts unlimited 
sway. To be abkj to “ move a meeting ” is a 
greatly prized quality ; but it demands first the 
power of being personally moved. 

Lucilla had had a fit of nervous excitement, fol- 
lowed by a violent epileptiform seizure. Delicate in 
health, in love, although barely conscious of the 
nature of her feelings, convinced now that love of 
man was evil, and only the love of Christ permis- 
sible, the passionate emotionalism of the sect 
seenjed to set her spirit and her body free. 

The girl was no hypocrite, although practising 
dissimulation. She knelt with her companions, 
prayed with her companions, fixed her mind, as she 
w'as told to do, on Jesus, His love and care for her. 

Down oh her knees, her eyesr hidden, she would 
tl Ink of Him as King and Comforter and pray 
fervently. But her introspection was not deep or 
searching. She prayed to the Spirit of strength and 
gentleness. She knew only one w^ho h^d been strong 
yet gentle with her ! S * 

So she lived out her six weeks, growl n'g stronger, 
going through an extraordinary mental phase, feed- 
ing her heart and mind on love, practising religious 
exercises, but absolutely, although she did not know^ 
it, untouched by religion ! 

The time of jfrobation being then over, she was 
sent out to sell the W(fr Cry in the streets. It is 
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generally the first work entrusted to a recruit ; by their 
success their fitness for further work i5 demonstrated. 

Lucilla Lewesham had grown from hfer fair girlhood 
into a fairer and more exquisite womanhood. Her 
skin was like a wild rose, her grac/^ remarkable, and 
even the unbecoming costume could not disguise it. 
The short-cropped golden hair persisted in curling, 
and the little rings lay on the forehead under 
the shadow of the big bonnet. Level brows and 
blue eyes, lips soft, full, and red showed when the 
bonnet was pushed back from the white forehead, 
and opening her sweet mouth she would cry : 

“ War Cry, War Cry ? ” and would push it into the 
hands of any passer-by. 

She never went out without hoping that she would 
meet Mordaunt Rivers ; she never went home 
without feeling that the next day might bring 
her that supreme moment. And yet her nature, 
childish still, although her emotions had grown to 
womanhood, kept ■ her passive and olSedient to 
orders, docile and attentive to her duties. 

But one day, as she went out as usual to sell the 
paper, an incident occurred. It was November, 
already dusk,, and as the girls turned out, six of 
them, to trawp the streets with their wares, six 
men on sii^tilar duty issued from the other side of 
the building. Even in the Salvation Army girls 
are girls, and men are men. 

The two little processions stopped, they began 
to talk, separating into pairs. Lucilla found by her 
side a man red-jerseyed, Blopings-shouldered, the 
Army cap slipping over his narrow forehead. 
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“ Would it not be more interesting, more pictur- 
esque, if we wdrked together ? ” said a voice beside 
her. • 

She started at the voice in the dusk ; she looked 
up, their eyes mei. * * 

“ Good Heavens ! it’s the Madonna of South- 
ampton Bow ! ” 

“ Mr. Furley ! ” 

“ But how did you come here ? Why, what 
has happened to you ? ” He was^ quite overcome. 
*■ You won’t tell anybody you’ve met me ? ” 

“ But I have longed for you ! ” 

“ Longed for me ! You ! ” 

“ Yes, 1 ; when you left me, when you preferred 
an empty-headed Philistine like Mordaunt Rivers 
to me, life became valueless. That was one of the 
reasons why I joined the Salvation Army.” 

“ When I . . . when I preferred Mordaunt 
Rivers ! ” she stammered. 

“ When you went to live with Moi^d^'Unt. I am 
n-s purist, everyone must do as he or she likes 
with that which belongs to them, it is no 
one clse’s concern. I don’t beUeve in morality or 
immorality, they are merely climatji expressions. 
In the East, for instance . . . but ve won’t talk 
of that now. But you had encouraged me to 
fhinlr you mine. I had thought of you as mine, and 
talked of you as mine. You behaved very badly 
to me ; you will admit that, won’t you ? ” 

“ I never thought of you,” she said, with an 
extreme simpheify that almost amounted to cruelty. 
Sinclaij’s Furley’s presence and Sinclair Furley’s 
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words reminded her acutely of Mordaimt. “ I 
never went to live with Mordauut,’^ she broke out 
piteously, after a short pause. • 

“ You left Southampton Row with him .” 

“ I know.’' « ' , 

“ Where did you go with him ? ” 

“ I ran away from him the same day, the same 
evening.” 

Her voice had the sound of tears in it. Could it 
be she was regretting that running away ? she did 
not realise what regret she voiced. 

“ But when did this happen. When ? ” 

“ At once.” 

“ Not the same night you left home ? ” 

“ Yes ! ” 

“ But how interesting, how extraordinarily inter- 
esting ! You must tell me all about it. What did 
Mordaunt say or do ? How did it come about ? ” 

She burst into tears. 

“ I don’t kno\y, I. don’t know ; I havefnever seen 
him since.” 

She longed for him in that moment ; in that 
moment she had no pride ; she wanted to know 
what Mordau^ thought, where he was. 

Sinclair ana she walked along side by side, to 
passers-by ^‘n uninteresting couple, a Salvation lassie 
and her comrade, two importunate War Cry sellers. 

But Lucilla’s blue-clad breast was heaving under 
its “ Blood and Fire ” ribbon, and Sinclair Furley 
was thinking how entirely agreeable and profitable 
an episode this might prove to him; how he could 
work it up, and make use of it. 
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Already he waa tired of the Salvation Army. He 
had joined i& in order to be talked about, now he 
wanted to gef back to the world, and enjoy the 
result. But Lucilla Lewesham was here, and if it 
were all true tljat ‘she had told him, if, indeed, 
she had left Moudaunt Rivers as she had said, how 
gloriously it would add to his return ! His repu- 
tation as un homme galant would indeed be assured 
when it got about that Lucilla had run away from 
Mordaunt Rivers to him in the Army ! What a 
romance was here ! * 

Lucilla had been for some time now out of the 
reach of all normal or secular companionship ; her 
mental food had been War Cirya and Little Soldiers ; 
all topics but religion banned and barred. She 
listened to Sinclair Furley with interest once she had 
recovered from the shock of seeing him, asking for 
news of her father, even of Nettie, of Footlights. 

“ And how did your play succeed ? ” 

“ My play ! Oh, my little dance and song enter- 
tainment ! Do you remember how I described the 
scene when Amaryllis was in the boudoir waiting 
for Corydon whilst he was in the garden dancing 
with glee at the thought of her pigolonged expecta- 
tion ! It was an extraordinary int iAtion. Ha, ha ! ” 
This strange Salvationist soldier Lughed aloud, 
and explained that the dance had been wonderfully 
suggestive. “Such a thing had never been done 
before. It took, you know ; it was very widely 
noticed.” 

“ It was a* success, then ? ” she asked with in- 
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“ Well, you know, what is success ? It was not 
popular, if that is what you mean, it did not suit 
the bourgeois mind, and it is the bourgeois who make 
popularity. I don’t want to be popular ; if a show 
of mine becomes popular I always l^now I have failed 
in expressing myself. Orginality is never popular.” 

“ Oh,” said Lucilla, “ I did not know that, I 
thought people liked new things. But I am glad 
it was well criticised.” .* 

“ Criticised ! ” he answered with scorn. “ What 
are criticisms ? Bubbles ! ” He snapped his fingers. 
“ They don’t live. Who will read criticisms in ten 
years’ time ? By the way, though, the Unfurled 
had a very good notice ; they have a very intelligent 
man on the Unfurled^ 

“ I. thought you used to write for it,” said Lucilla 
innocently. 

He very nearly blushed, certainly he grew a shade 
yellower. 

“ I ? Oh no ; * I don^t write for it arty longer. 
Perhaps I shall again when I leave this.” 

He rattled his bundle of War Crys, and offered 
one to a little servant-girl with a beer-pot in her 
hand. 

“ Aren’t you* going to stay in the Army then ? ” 
Lucilla asked. 

“ No, no ! What an idea ! Why, really, it is 
too absurd ; the knee-drill, the penitent form, and 
the band ! But I shall use it, it is picturesque ; 
the Sunday-morning marches through country 
lanes, with bands playing, and flags fl3dng, the 
brown-skinned children with their wondering ^yes 
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coming out to listen. It is very picturesque. It 
will make a play.” 

“ But,” sift* persisted, although timidly, “ you 
are saved, aren’t you ! you found salvation here ? 
"you are happy ^o^t about your, scwl ? ” 

“ Ha, ha ! ” laughed the dramatist. “ Ha, ha, ha ! 
’pon my word, that is very funny ! I shall use that.” 

Lucilla was silent. She had not meant to be 
funny ; but now that he laughed, the incongruity 
of Sinclair Furley and salvation struck her, and 
she pondered over it as they Valked home to- 
gether. Sinclair talked on, but she did not heed 
him ; she was thinking about his soul, and what a 
strange offering it was to the* Lord ! 

When they were within a few streets of the Home, 
Sinclair stopped. 

“ Give me your War Crys,'' he asked, holding out 
his hand for them. “ I always leave them here.” 

“ Where ? ” 

She withheld hers, looking around her in astonish- 
ment. 

They were alone standing on the pavement in a 
little narrow Clapton street. It was cold, it was 
late, and they had not disposed o^ their papers. 

“ Here.” He pointed to a grating, a sewer-grat- 
ing in the gutter of the road. “ 1 pla.j:% mine here. 
Sow the good seed ! Ha, ha, it is well manured 1 
Let me put yours there, too ; count them first ; 
I must know how many pennies I have to refund.” 

She held her War Crys tight. 

“ It is very wicked ; you are a hypocrite 1 I 
will ^ot put my War Crys down the sewer grating.” 



CHAPTER XXI 


He could not persuade her to obtain a good name 
as a soldier by such means, there was nothing mean 
or imderhand about Lucilla. She felt her old 
repulsion for Sinclair returning. 

“ You will meet me at the same time to-morrow ? ” 
he said, holding her hand as they parted. 

His soft and boneless hand pressed hers. 

She went away without answering. 

But that night, on her knees, her thoughts were 
confused, and the beautiful harmony was gone. 
She could not'pray, but listened to the talk around ; 
it was all of Jesus, and* salvation, of ambition for 
the saving of souls, •and thanksgiving foT personal 
sanctification. 

She went to her narrow bed unhappy, and for 
the first time full of doubt. Did she believe ? 
Did she really imd truly believe all she professed ? 
What had Sinclair Furley said to her, or what had 
his laughtei'^done for her, that she could no longer 
pray ? She passed an uneasy night, wondering if 
she, too, were a hypocrite, and a troubled mbhiing, 
perplexed by prayers that all at once seemed empty, 
hymns that had little meaning. 

It was after dinner that the “ Mdther ” used to 
exhort these young soldiers. Lucilla though^ she 
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would wait until then, and speak to her, tell her 
doubts and • troubles. For she knew that to 
“Mother” afcleast salvation was certain and Jesus 
a living force. 

. But the girl was^shy of speakingeof her feelings, 
reluctant, so shj^. indeed, and reluctant of speaking 
of herself, that she had never even corrected the 
false impression Captain Nelly had given of the 
life from which she had been rescued ! 

Lucilla assisted in clearing away the dinner, 
took her turn in the washing-'ap. They did all 
the menial tasks by turns, as a discipline, and in 
that vast barrack of a building the work was not 
light. Then nervously she fell on her knees with 
the others in the room whore the trestle-tables had 
been removed, and only the benches remained. 

Twenty or thirty girls were on their knees in 
the large white-washed room, text-hung, echoing a 
pin-sound when the “Mother” and her lieutenant 
entered; " ^ • 

“We will commence by a hyinn — number 172,” 
she said, opening the little red hymn-book of the 
Army. “We will sing it standing up, please. 

“ Jesus, I my cross have taken. 

All to leave and follow Thv:,*' 

Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 

* Thou from hence my All shalt be. 

Perish every fond ambition. 

All I’ve sought, or hoped, or known, 

Yet hew rich is my condition — 

God and heaven are still mine oa^h 1 
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“ Let the world despise and leave me, 

They have left my Saviour too ; 

Human hearts and looks deceive me, 

Thou art not like them, untrue ; 

Men may trouble and distress me, 

’Twill but drive mo to Tby breast ; 

Life with troubles hard may press me. 
Heaven will bring me sweeter rest.” 

They sang this all together, passionately, 
“Mother” leading. After each verso they sang 
the chorus, their voices rising higher and higher : 

“At Thy feet I fall. 

Give Thee up my all.” 

“All together. Now, then, sing it again! All 
who feel it hold up the right hand ; all who feel it 
with all their hearts hold, up both hands. Sing it 
so, with both hands up. Make a joyful noi^e before 
the Lord ! Laugh ! 

“Men may trouble and distress me, 

’Twill but drive mo to Thy breast ; 

Life with doubles hard may press me. 

Thou wilt give me sweeter rest.” 

Now sing it clapping your hands. Once more ; 
we will have it once again ! ” 

She clapped her hands, keeping time as their 
shrill young voices rose to heaven. 

She was an earnest-faced young wo'haan, with a 
penetrating voice that resounded through a room 
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or hall. When, excited by the noise and the sound 
of their own .voices, she arose to address them, 
they were aH'on fire. She knelt down after the 
singing was over and prayed aloud. She prayed 
‘that their hearts mtght cleave tq Jesus, and their 
souls might be Jull of love for Him ; that the 
love might overflow all other feelings, and drive 
out all other thoughts ; that they would give up 
everything for their love of Jesus, sacrifice self on 
the altar ; that they might cling to Him, and let 
the precious blood wash over ‘them, and never 
loose their hold, but walk with Him, holding His 
hand and doing His commands. Then she prayed 
that for His sake they would go out and fight ; 
not ashamed of their love, or hiding it, but 
always ready to talk of it, and to teach others the 
glory. 

Now, suddenly as she had knelt* she arose to 
her feet, and, with eyes* upturned to the- ceiling, 

sang out^oud and dramatacaljy : * 

• 

“We’re marching on to war, we’re marching on 
to war ; 

We care not what the people think nor what they 
say wo are. 

We mean to fight for Jesus, and His salvation 
bring ; 

We’re blood-and-fire soldiers, and we’’ re fighting 
for the King” 

After that came the address. 

“ Be good soldiers, blood-and-fire soldiers, always 
on the war-path ; ready with your bombardment, 
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your testimony of what this overpowering love 
has done for you. I want you to grow into real 
hallelujah captains, and for your ^work to be 
blessed.’" 

Still standing she prayed tha*t the “slain of the 
Lord might be counted in thousands through 
them ” ; and she prayed so fervently, so feelingly 
that their hearts were moved, and tears ran down 
their cheeks, whilst they longed for the fighting and 
the battle ; longed for the day when they would 
go out from the Home, and lead in the fight as she 
was leading them. 

When all hearts were beating for battle, she 
started singing again : 

“ Who will fight for Jesus ? 

Who will volunteer 

For^a lifelong service 
In the Army here ? 

Who mil fight* the battle ? 

Who* will face the strife ? 

Who will brave the hardships 
Of a soldier’s life ? ” 

And, as if wi1|Ji one accord, and one voice, they 
answered with clapping of hands, in loud-voiced 
harmony as^hey had been taught : 

“ I will fight for Jesus, 

Year by year, far or near ; 

I will bo a soldier, 

I will volunteer.” 


“ Doi^li on your knees, then.” They dropped. 
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“ Commune with your hearts ; get near to God. 
The orders havg come ; are you prepared ? ” 

They prayed Silently . Afterwards she addressed 
them again, telling them their time of probation 
Was over, their sojourn in the Hpmp at an end. 
Now they must wSrk, each one at her allotted task. 
Then she gave them the orders from headquarters. 
Some were to be drafted to one corps, and some 
to another. Those who were w’^ell and soundly 
saved were to return to their homes that th^ir 
former acquaintanoes might see find follow their 
examples. Lucilla was to go to London, back to 
Captain Nelly, to w'ork with her, to save such 
sinners as she had been herself, to show her 
grateful heart bj^ leading other souls to God and 
the Army. 

The next day saw Lucilla installed in the depot 
in Newport Buildings, sharing a roonv^with a con- 
verted sinner from the mining district — a girl who 
could neitlier write nor read, b^ut ^viiom the Army 
had converted, and who was, in their own w^ords, 
beautifully saved. 

But Lucilla had been growing all this time, 
she had been developing from an ignfrant, innocent 
girl into one who knew'^ good and evil. The in- 
fluences around her, so long as they kept her 
excited, kept her to a certain extent satisfied. But 
since she had met Sinclair Purley she was no longer 
satisfied. Praying, fasting, singing, were empty 
exercises, and life itself was empty. Although she 
knew not whera her instincts were leading, she felt 
that tj^ey were not leading her heavenward. 
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The brigade to which she was attached is what 
is known as the “ Gutter, Slum and (garret Brigade.” 
The members went out in the momingfi into the very 
poorest houses, in the very lowest localities, and 
introduced tl\e Qospel. At night they went on tljo 
streets, in Piccadilly and Regent Street, as they had 
done the night Lucilla was founS. 

Lucilla, unbelieving, uncomforted by the faith that 
on which they relied, shared in this work. She went 
into wretched rooms where drink and vice lived 
together, she gave away tracts and War CrySy she 
joined in choruses of ‘"Hallelujah! ” she went to 
Regent’s Hall on a Sunday and sang : 

• 

“ On my knees I fall, 

Give Thee up mine all.” 

She went through all the routine, making no sign 
to -those around her that the work lacked spirit. 
But there was <Jne ^art of it that she dreaded, of 
which she once Begged Captain Nelly to relieve her. 
That was the night-work. It was not that the vice 
shocked her, but ... it attracted her ! 

Not the wvmen, tawdry, coarse, loud-voiced ; 
not the traffic, bad, brazen, bestial. But there was 
something^ in these young men in evening-dress, 
with their flowers, something in the^ old men, 
their refined accent, their gloved hands, even their 
sneers and their sarcasm, that reminded her of 
Southampton Row, of her father, that aroused in her 
some form of home-sickness that climaxed always 
in a desperate longing for Mordauht, , 
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When she was on the streets, she thought con- 
stantly of l^ordaunt Rivers ; she flushed when a 
man spoke tb her, thinking it might be he. And 
many men spoke to her, for she was rarely beautiful, 
land growing in allurement. After these nights in 
the streets she sl^t badly, and often woke to find 
her eyes wet, her heart beating quickly ; Heaven a 
long way off. 


15 



CHAPTER XXlI 


Then she met Sinclair Parley again and took a 
sudden resolve. She would speak to him, she would 
ask his advice ; she felt it was true, as he said, that 
she could not go on living like this. He would 
advise her, he would help her — he who, like her, had 
known such a differenj} life. 

She asked him to visit her and she was alone 
in the depot when he came. The others were out 
on duty, hers was to prepare dinner for them on 
their return. ^When Sinclair came he found Roly 
Lewesham’s fair daughter, in her Salvation Army 
dress and bonnet^' preparing boiled beef and carrots 
for Captain Nelly'and her recruits ! 

I am so glad you could come,” she said simply, 
so very glad, I want to speak to you.” 

“ I could notrcome before. These absurd restric- 
tions, these crude regulations and arrangements, 
interfered vdth me. But I have learnt enough 
now and I have found you again. I shall give it 
all up, this is my last day in costume.” 

“ You are going back to Southampton Row ? ” 
she exclaimed. 

I dare say I shall go there amon^ other places. 
But what I am going to do at once is to begin my 
new play ; I must exploiter this new religion. It is 
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a good subject, and it has never been done on the 
stage nor in tjha halls.” 

It was one of Sinclair Furley’s minor weaknesses 
. to believe that all his ideas were aljsolutely original. 
Yet, as he leaned* against the deal table in his red 
jersey and peaked ftap, he did not give the impres- 
sion of originality or genius. His narrow, sloping 
shoulders, his pale, fat hands looked neither strong 
nor impressive. 

“ Then — then do you really mea*!! you are not — 
saved ? ” Luoilla paused in her cooking. 

“ Ha, ha 1 No, no ! They are words, merely 
words. And their hymns ! their dreadful hymns ; 
they are not poetry at all. Ah ! if only Verlaine 
could have written their hymns ! I mean to use it 
like this ” He was at his best now, serious and 
superficial. “ I shall prove in my play ‘that religion 
is not an instinct, nor a fa’ct ; it is simply a had 
habit ! ” 

‘ ‘ A bad habit ? ” echoed Luoilla, horrified, actually 
growing pale. 

” A had hdbit ! ” he repeated dogmatically, 
and with emphasis. Emphasis alw(^ took the 
place of argument with Sinclair. “ I find among all 
these converts, among all these ‘ savea,’ there 
have been Methodist or Evangelical fathers, mothers, 
grandmothers, or aunts ; that the habit has been in 
the family. With the smaUest temptation, the mo- 
ment anyone reminds them that they have souls, 
the hereditary taint is exposed, and they relapse 
into tel^on, into a sensual abandonment to the 
idea of a future ; they become like reclaimed 
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drunkards, a thousand times Trotse than they were 
before, sunk in this sensual religion, 7 

“Sensual?” 

“But certainly, but of cov-rse. What else can 
you call it ? They are all sensualists, ascetic 
sensualists, their minds taking'''the place of their 
bodies.” Sinclair delighted in antithetical phrases. 
“ Do they ever talk of anything but love and future 
ease ? When the strife is over I What strife ? you 
know well enou^ there is only one strife, that of 
sex. " 

He talked more on this theme, and Lucilla listened 
and grew soul-sick. 

“ To prove my point,” he went on, “ look at you 
and me. We are not in the least touched nor 
convinced; we are and remain outsiders. The 
habit has never been with us nor our pro- 
genitors, it cannot be 6reated. We went in Bohe- 
mian atheists. All the ‘dipping in the fountain 
of light and of glory,’ and the rest of it, leaves ns 
Bohemian atheists ; our birthmarks are not washed 
out.” 

“ Birthmarks of Bohemia ? ” questioned Lucilla 
slowly. 

“ Yes,-indelible.” 

“ Birthmarks of Bohemia ! ” 

The alliterative phrase found an echo in Lucilla’s 
mind, and made an excuse for her. She had run 
away from Southampton Bow, fled from her lover’s 
arms, consecrated herself to the< service of God ? 
But it was true that she was birthmarked. 

Birthmarked 1 That was why she could not 
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really believe this creed she professed ; that was 
why she conld not pray ; why the streets had a 
mysterious fascination for her and she thrilled 
under wanton glances that passed her companions 
unheeded. It was terrible. And* yet there was a 
compensation in If it was her birthmark, then 
she must yield to it ; then she need no longer fight 
against her instincts, nor smother them ; then she 
too could put ofi this oppressive imiform. 

“ When you lower your face like that over the 
saucepan, I can just see the nape of your neck ; the 
curve is charming.” 

She raised her head from the stove and looked at 
him. 

“ You talk about my birth-stain, and in the 
same breath .about my beauty I Is corruption 
beautiful ? ” 

“ But, of course. In decay, in corruption there is 
the greatest possible cha^m.^” he b^an. 

“ You talk, and I try to follow and understand 
wuat you say, just like I used ; but it is no use.” 
She spoke with an almost passionate despair. It 
is true I was always an outside;*. I wanted 
something to lean upon and I trie^ to get faith. 
Now you tell me of this taint in my blood ! I 
believe you are speaking the truth, thut for me 
there is no salvation. What am I tc do ? What 
am I to do ? ” 

And there being nothing in him to rise to such an 
appeal, he fell under it. 

“ You cannot believe in this God to whom they 
play the drum,” he answered with conviction ; 
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“ you cannot love Christ, the abstraction ; but 
you need to love, every beautiful wo^an needs to 
love. You can love me.” > 

He advanced to her, held out his hands. 

‘‘No, I cannot;” and she* retreated from him 
nervously. , 

‘‘ But,” he persisted, “ why not ? why not ? 
There is nothing else in the world but love, it 
is the meaning of everything, the kernel of art. 
The love of the man for the woman, of the 
woman for the man. Religious love is for the 
ugly ; it is the effort of the imagination to feed 
the senses.” 

He did not care that he was illogical ; he warmed 
to Lucilla as he spoke. There was only one way 
for such an adventure as theirs to end. 

He took her reluctant hand in his. Her sleeves 
were rolled up above her elbows and showed her 
white arms ; it Y^as to ;allow ease for her cookery 
operations. A fpeble access of passioir came over 
him. 

‘‘ But you are beautiful ; you are really beau- 
tiful,” he sai^. “We shall make an astonishing 
couple.” 

She put up her hand to pull her bonnet over her 
face, an 'involuntary gesture of modesty. The 
bonnet fell back, hanging to her neck only by its 
strings, the lovely face was uncovered. 

“ Charming I charming ! ” he said again, his 
artistic appreciation genuinely moved. 

She had posed for so long, unconsciously perhaps, 
but none the less posed, as the “repentant dimer ” 
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that aven Sinclair Eurley’s words and looks brought 
a glow to tjer. cheeks and a momentary sensation of 
pleasure. «' 

“ I want to kiss you. I have never kissed you,” 
‘ he said, as he drew nearer to her«. Then, before 
she could draw t>ack, he caught hold of her, and his 
lips touched her cheek in lieu of the quickly averted 
mouth. Her purity, lost in thought, but still re- 
tained in deed, revolted. 

” Did you mind ? ” he asked curiously. He had 
an analytical way of making love. She had been 
really only repelled, but did not imderstand her 
own sensations. 

“ I don’t know.” 

The distorted femininity of his nature made him 
rejoice in her shrinking and obvious distaste for his 
embraces. 

“ You are so charming, so original ! You under- 
stand that I love you ? ” * 

“ No, to!” This was not the Jove for which sne 
had been yearning. “ I don’t love you.” 

“ You do not love me ? ” 

But the mere words, the weak caress, the instinct 
she had to discuss love with him, seemed to her as 
an ashamed admission of the birth-stain of which 
he had spoken. «. 

And then there rushed into her mind the 
thought of Mordaunt, from whom she had fled, 
of Morda\mt, who all at once she knew was the 
only lover she would ever take. And yet in that 
sudden flush* of knowledge she was glad that he 
was not here, glad he did not know the wanton 
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thoughts that had arisen so often for the 'kisses 
she had not had and the arms that Jiad loosed 
her too soon. 

“ I love you,” said Sinclair Furley. “ We must 
marry.” . . • 

“Marry — marry you ? ” she stammered. 

“ Yes, yes. We will leave the Army together, or 
we might be married in the Army ; it would make 
an enormous sensation ; it would be in all the 
papers ! ” 

The idea excited* him and he pressed the matter 
urgently. 

He had visions of a plaHorm marriage in Exeter 
Hall. He saw the streets placarded with the 
announcement, himself in uniform and cap, with 
the beautiful LuciUa by his side, marching to the 
sound of music ; literary, artistic and journalistic 
London for audience. 

Lucilla’s stran^ely-bom adolescence left her 
l^raordinarily humble. She no longe. thought 
herself worthy of Mordaunt Rivers. But she knew 
that she loved him. Her strongest desire now was 
that he should never know it. 

She wished suddenly, at all risks, at all hazards, 
to put a barrier between herself and him. Sinclair 
Furley was nrging her to marry him ! 

That was why she said “ Yes,” moved she hardly 
understood by what impulse ; to keep Mordaunt 
Rivers from knowing that she loved him, perhaps. 

“ If you really want me, I will marry you,” she 
said irresolutely, timidly, and submitted to his 
kisses, to his mucilaginous personality. 
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Anft then they heard the sound of voices on the 
stairs. 

“ We will march through the world 
With the lire and the blood ; 

r m ^ ^ 

Lord, tiie power and the glory are Thine. 
When weVd turned guilty sinners 
By millions to God, 

Like stars in the heaven we’U shine.” 



^ • CHAPTER XXiy 

That eyening Sinclair Furley, ^carding his uni- 
form, went to Caroni’s, where he knew he would 
find his brother. 

Caroni’s is a restaurant in the Strand. It was 
the fashion for th& staff of FooUigkts to foregather 
there of an evening, to collect anecdotes, to chaff 
the ladies who lounge in the bar, to sample drinks. 

It was early m the evening when Sinclair arrived. 
His brother Tom was lounging against the counter, 
endeavouring to derive humour from the somewhat 
flat operation of “ getting a rise ” out of Mrs. 
Caroni. Froid such an occupation he turned gladly 
to his converted relative. 

Hullo, old man.! ^ow comes it that you 
are without your uniform ? This will never do. 
I shall have to report you.” 

Sinclair was Hi-dressed in a short coat, with light 
trousers, and a red necktie. Tom, big, black-haired, 
and untidy, had reached the point at which untidi- 
ness mergpd into uncleanliness. 

But they were good friends, these two brothers, 
notwithstanding their unlikeness, and tolerant of 
each other’s weaknesses. 

“ I have left the Army.” 

” Left the Army ! Dear, dear,* what a mis- 
fortune for the Army 1 ” 


2S4 
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“ Be serious a moment, Tom ; I have something 
important ^to teU you.” 

“ Then you must stand me a drink. I can’t 
listen to any of your stories under a bottle of ‘ the 
boy.’ Hwe, Beauty ! Pommery •axj, and hurry 
up.” 

“ You remember Roly Lewesham’s daughter ? ” 
Sinclair began, even before the wine was tmoorked. 

“ Your ‘ distinctively virginal ’ maiden, who 
bolted with Mordie Rivers ? 

“ No, no, she didn’t. Do listen ! She has been 
with me.” 

Tom stared at him a moment, then burst out 
laughing, throwing back his big head, pealing it 
out heartily and unconstrainedly. 

Irritated, and trembling with anger, Smclair 
said : 

“ What are you laughing at ? *What are you 
laughing for ? You are growing coarser than ever. 
Can’t you listen ? ” 

“ Oh, I’m coarse, am 1 1 And Roly’s daughter 
preferred you to Mordaunt Rivers ? I can’t help 
laughing ; but there, go on, old^ man, and keep 
your hair on ! I am all attention.” 

“ She never was with Mordaunt Rivers, she 
joined the Salvation Army when I did.* I am going 
to marry her. I shall use her experiences as well 
as my own : ‘ A Refuge in the Salvation Army.’ 
‘ With the Colours ’ — I don’t know yet what I shall 
call it. It will make a splendid play ; there was 
any amount^)f singing I can work in, and dancing 
too.* I think I shall take the ‘Leggeries’ for a 
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season, and run it myself. It is bound to'^e a 
great success ; we might get a syndicate to do 
it.” 

“ They aro rotten titles,” said Tom, more frankly 
than eleganth,’ staring at his* brother curiously. 
“ Who on earft' cares about the J^lvation Army, 
a lot of howling''<'yulgarian3 ! What do you mean 
about marrying ? You are not a marrying man.” 

Sinclair flushed. 

“ Why should I not marry ? I swear I won’t 
stand your iimuencloes.” 

“ All right. But you’ve got fuimy ideas of 
enjoyment,” Tom answered drily. “ How are you 
going to support her ? Although I suppose you 
have been saving money lately ? ” 

“ What has money to do with it ? your mind is 
really vulgar.” 

“ Do you thmk Eoly is going to keep you ? 
You could make a Ijving at the singing 'and dancing, 
if you’d moderate it a little. Yours is a Him game 
for a gentleman. I suppose we are gentlemen, by 
the way ; the governor was.” 

Before he ha4 time to say more they heard a 
noise outside, a knot of men talking in thick and 
excited voices burst open the glass^door, and 
practically the whole staff of Footlights came in. 

Ted Smith was drunk, he had a woman on his 
arm and it was easy to guess where he had found 
her. Two or three others of the same class followed 
them in ; in a moment the whole place was in an 
uproar. Drinks were called for, devilled sardines 
and grills of various kinds. The waiters and* the 
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little Italian proprietor ran about distractedly ; all 
was confusso'^. 

Roly and'Mordaunt Rivers were with the crowd, 
Roly just sufiBciently intozicatf . fo be noisy. 
Mordaunt leaned against the couni^ watching the 
scene. He was •beginning to middle-aged, 

now there were lines about his e/es. 

“ How are you. Roly ? I’ve been through a 
remarkable experience since we’ve seen you — 
remarkable. I must tell you rfill about it.” Sin- 
clair was pleased to meet his future father-in-law, 
he was full of his news. 

“ Hallo ! So you’ve turned up again, like a bad 
egg. He looks a little like a bad egg, don’t he. 
Rivers ? You have been collecting details for a 
new ‘ Maiden Tribute,’ they tell me. It will just 
suit your peculiar style. Here’s luck to his new 
venture, boys.” 

Roly tossed oS his glass and made another reirark 
or two on the same lines ; bfoad lines ! He insisted 
upon drinking Sinclair’s health, and he made the 
temperate realist drink with him. 

The word and the wink passed round quickly. 
Everyone now insisted upon drinking Sinclair’s 
health and no one would hear of Sinclair refusing 
the toast. As his weak eyes.got blooSlshot, as his 
talk grew thick and boastful they became more 
insistent. 

“ Let’s make him blind, paralytic ; we shall hear 
something tljjsn,” whispered Roly, never dreaming 
wbaji he was to hear. 

Tom did not interfere for his brother’s protection. 
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Tom had a weakness for free drinks ; he joined in 
the sport, and toasted his brother with the others. 

The fun. grew fast and furious. The women 
now began jest with Sinclair ; and Sinclair, his 
timidity vanqldsh^ by the wine* fla^/tered and over- 
whelmed by hj^ welcome, drank «mth them all. 

Mordaunt washed the scene with a quickly 
growing disgust. 

“ She is the first lady who has ever loved you, 
isn’t she ? ” he asked Sinclair, with a smile that 
scarcely concealed his contempt, as one of the 
miserable creatures flung her arms around Sin- 
clair’s neck, and held the wineglass to his lips. 

“ Drink it up, and I’ll kiss you,” she said ; “ you 
shall have a kiss for your pluck.” 

“ No, no, indeed she is not,” stammered Sinclair, 
as he drank the liqueur she proffered, and staggered 
to his feet to claim the promised reward. 

“ No, she isn’t,”* he went on with lialf-drunken 
gravity; “there’s LuoOla, the lovely Lucilla. No, 
no 1 Go away, woman, don’t tempt me. I must be 
faithful to my Ludlla. I am going to marry Lucilla.” 

“ You blackguard ! ” Mordaunt made a quick 
step toward him, but Boly intercepted him. 

“ He doesn’t know what he is saying ; he is as 
drunk as d* lord. Leave him alone,” he said 
hurriedly. 

“ Lucilla 1 who’s Lucilla ? Tell us all about her,” 
asked Ted, who had forgotten, if he ever knew, that 
that was the name of Holy’s daughtej. “ Tell us 
how she loved you, where she loved you, when^ she 
loved you ; spit it out, old man.” 
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“No' no, it’s a secret,” he said with drunken 
gravity, noddijig his head toward Roly, “ it’s a 
secret. I kn<Jw where she has been all; this time, 
ha, ha ! ” There was an attempt at h-s old laugh, 
interrupted by a, hiccough. 

White and sobea went Roly’s as he noted 
Mojrdaunt’s. The men went on (Questioning Sin- 
clair ; the name “ Lucilla ” meant nothing to the 
majority of those present ; they had scarcely heard, 
.certainly barely remembered the* name of the shy 
aud silent girl who had for a few weeks haunted 
Roly’s festive house. The bare idea of Sinclair 
Furley and a girl tickled their fancy. They drew 
him out, and he deprecated and chuckled loosely, 
implying much, if saying little, entertaining them 
vastly. 

“ Wait until we can get him away from these 
fellows,” Roly begged Mordaunt in a quick under- 
tone ; “ they don’t know ol whom he’s talking.” 

“ I’ll wring his neck in another moment.” 

“Do. But wait; they’ll turn on to something 
else presently, and we’ll get him away and question 
him ; there is no good making a fuss-^for her sake, 
Mordie, for mine, don’t go for him now. Don’t 
have a row here.” 

Through the fumes of wine and smoke, amid 
these hot and drunken men and women, there 
came to both men a vision of the girl, her sensitive 
lips and blue pleading eyes. 

Mordaunt saw the justice of Roly’s plea, although 
rage w^s in his heart and his hands were tingling 
for Sinclair’s throat. He could almost feel the 
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repulsion as the soft flabby flesh yielded midei his 
grasp. 

“Let TDB go. Let me get at him*.” Boly held 
him by the- arm. 

Fortunatew’ there was a divhrs^n. A glass door 
leads from tlfe shop to the erit>Ty of the private 
rooms, througn this Ted Smith caught sight of 
a man in whom he thought he saw a sneaking desire 
to pass without notice. • 

“ Hullo, Bill ! ”«he shouted, and flung an empty 
champagne bottle ; it went smash through the 
semi-transparent panels. The gentleman, who did 
not happen to be Bill, burst through the damaged 
door and resented the assault in a muscular manner ; 
there was a fresh uproar, and the proprietor hurried 
to -the scene. The newcomer hit the wrong man, 
and gave Tom Furley a black eye for Ted Smith’s 
transgression. This added to the general hilarity. 
They all joined in the free fight that ensued. The 
insult, by the way, was finally wiped out with more 
glasses. The gentleman, whose name was not Bill, 
found himself in congenial company, and the lady 
with him wfls not really embarrassed at being 
seen here. Ted promised to pay for the repair of 
the glass-door — ^promising to pay was an amiable 
character&tic of Ted’s ; and the night set in wet. 

Mordaunt got out of it as soon as he could. He 
walked up and down the street with Boly, until 
Sinclair, staggering, uncertain in his steps, talking 
loudly, incoherently, reeled out, two or three young 
men guiding his way, encouraging liim in the talk 
which Mordaunt could feel was still of Lucilla. 
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‘‘ Noy. no, no. I’m not goin’ to give you her 
’dress. It ishn,’t likely ; I know better than to do 
that. Yes, of course I’ll ask you to the wedding, 
mean to ask everybody. Ha, ha ! ” 

Mordaunt exchanged glances it-itli Roly, then 
he took his resolution quickly. / 

He joined the little group ; non</ of them were 
quite steady enough to know or question how he 
came to be amongst them ; naturally they let him 
into the joke. ^ 

“There, you fellows,” said Mordaunt as quietly 
as he could, “he’s all right. You can leave him 
*vith mo. I’ll see him home, I am going that way. 
And if he lets out anything more entertaining. I’ll 
let you know it in the morning. You’d better see 
each other home ; it is very nearly the day after 
to-morrow, so you can’t complain you’ve not had 
enough of it.” 

“Take him carefully, he’s a valuable party; 
for his Luciila’s sake we can’t let anything happen 
to him,” said one. 

The laughter rang out again. Mordaunt put 
his arm into Sinclair’s, and piloted vhis unsteady 
but resisting steps. Roly took his other arm. 

Sinclair was for going on with the otnversation ; 
he could not quit the subject. 

“Hold your tongue,” said Mordaunt sharply, 
“ you’ve said enough for one night.” 

Sinclair stared at him vacantly, and said no more. 
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.CHAPTER XllV 

They went home with him, he was just able to 
give them his address, Mordaunt and Roly took 
him up the twiV pairs of stairs and into his. 
rooms. Then Roly left the matter in Mordaunt’s 
hands. Mordaunt half led, half pushed him into 
an arm-chair. 

“Sit there,” he said roughly. 

Sinclair’s head fell gently forward. 

“ Quite comfortable, very gentlemanly, you can 
go now, I’ll get to sleep.” 

“ Beast ! ” ejaculated Mordaunt. 

Sinclair Furley sober was not an attractive 
person and it may be imagined what sort of a sight 
was presented by Sinclair Furley drunk. The 
loose jaw fell, the thick lips no longer concealed the 
decayed and*^ yellow teeth ; the hair tumbled over 
his half-open bloodshot eyes. 

“ Beast,” said Mordaunt again with emphasis. 

“ What are you going to do ? ” asked Roly, as 
if it were Mordaunt’s affair and not his. 

Mordaunt turned on him savagely. 

“ I am going to get the girl’s adddress from him. 
I want to know where she is and T^hat she is doing. 
Of course he is lying, but I am going to g^t at the 
truth. You may be satisfied to leave her in the 
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^ands of a thing like that ” — he made a gesture of 
utter disgust towards Sinclair — “ I am not.” 

“ I shan’t give you her ’dress ; shan’t give her 
’dress to anybody,” mumbled Sinclair, who seemed 
to have heard or* understood, notwithstanding his 
condition. • ^ * 

“ But we shan’t be able to get it from him now,” 
answered Roly. “Wait until to-morrow, or have 
him followed ; nbt that I believe he has it. There 
may be other Lucillas. It is nof such an uncom- 
mon name.” 

Mordaunt gave Roly a contemptuous glance and 
said : 

“ Let us do any damned thing that will relieve 
you of responsibility is what you really mean, I 
suppose.” He stood over Sinclair, he took hiin 
by the throat. 

“ What are you doing ? ?5on’t throttle the man.” 

“Mind your own business,” answered Mordaunt 
sharply. 

Sinclair seemed to have fallen asleep. Mor- 
daunt’s hand on his throat tightened : 

“ Leave go, leave go of me,” he struggled feebly. 

“ I’m going to wring your neck ; keep still, or I 
shall strangle you. What’s Lucilla’s addr^, where 
is she now, you blackguard.” 

“ Her ’dress, lovely Lucy’s ’dress ? That’s 
my affair, that’s entirely my affair. . . .” He was 
pretematurally solemn, and shook his head. Mor- 
daunt’s grasp tightened, he looked dangerous. 

Roly interfered again when he saw Sinclair had 
left off struggling, was growing purple in the face. 
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“ You’re kiUing him. Good God, man, chink of 
what you are doing ! Are you mail ? ” 

“ Mad ? Yes, I believe I am mad.” His face • 
was white and ^ eyes sombre : he shook him as 
if he had been a dog. Boly' had actually to pull 
him off. 

“ Give him a chance, he can’t speak while you’re 
throttling him.” Mordaunt recovered himself, fell 
back. ^ 

“He shall teU me. I’ll kill him if he doesn’t, 
speak. Why did you not let me finish him ? ” 
he said. “I should have deserved a medal from 
the National Vigilant Society if I’d killed Sinclair 
Furley.” 

“I was thinking of you and not of him,” an- 
swered Roly, “he isn’t worth being hanged for. 
Clear out of his sight a minute, let me have a try.” 

Mordaunt moved away reluctantly. 

*He tried to r&alise What it would mean to him 
if he heard that* the girl had fled from his arms, not 
from fear, not from modesty and maidenly alarm, 
but with treachery and some perverted instinct, 
to Sinclair Furley ! 

Roly had some experience in dealing with drunken 
men. ^ 

“ Here, Furley, wake up, man, we want another 
drink. Can’t you And us anything ? Let us have 
a jolly evening together.” 

“ Yesh, yeah, a very joUy evening.” 

“ Where do I And the lush ? Qive it a name.” 

“ In the cupboard ; there is whisky in, the cup- 
board. I’ll get it myself. There’s nothing the 
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matter . with me. Who said I was beashtly 
drunk ? ” 

He staggered to his feet, but would have fallen 
had not Roly helped him. 

“ No, no, old man. I’ll get it ; ^ou sit still.” 

He turned his l^ack to him as he went to the 
cupboard but went on talking. 

“ Quite right of you not to give the girl’s address 
to-night, whate^npr the other fellows may have said. 
1 always did think you were a man of honour. It 
“isn’t as if they were such pals of yours either. 
Which do you take, a wee ‘ drappie ’ of Scotch, or 
some * three star ’ 1 ” 

Ho mixed him a stLS tumbler of whisky, with a 
very little water, then came back to the chair. 

“ Here you are ; as I was saying, it isn’t as if 
they were pals of yours. You wouldn ’t give anyone 
but me the address ; and qpite right too. I should 
have been awfully annoyed with you if you hr.d ; 
ard so would Lucy.” 

“So would Lucy,” hiccoughed Sinclair, sp illing 
the drink as he raised it to his lips; “lovely 
LucUla. But how do you know ? Who told you ? 
It’s a shecret,” he exclaimed suddenly. 

“Who told me ? Well, that’s good ! ” 

“ I’m going to maxry Lucilla.” 

He had got the contents of the glass down his 
throat, and woke up again. 

“The Gteneral will marry us himself. You’ll 
come. Roly, everybody’s got to come to my 
wedding. You’ll 1^ the best man ? No, no, can’t 
be best man, you’ll give her away. Father can’t be 
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best man, forgot that. You’re not like anybody’s 
father, Roly — Roly Lewesham ! I don’t under- 
shtand it. . . . Father Roly. Put you in a — is it 
cassock or hassock 1 Roman father, you know, 
good joke that.' I say, fill that glass again, I’m' 
still thirsty.” ^ 

“ Why hasn’t, she changed her name ? ” asked 
Roly suddenly. 

He had winced when Sinclair^ alluded to his 
fatherhood, but tje meant to prove to Mordaunt 
his skill in getting the information he wanted. 

“ Change her name ? Why should she change 
her name, she’ll have my name next week. She’s 
going to stay at Newport Buildings until next week. 
Captain Nelly’s looking after her — my lovely 
liucilla ! ” 

Mordaunt came back,^ but again Roly restrained 
him by a glance. He was so near getting all they 
wsTj^ed. He frowned tp him not to interfere. 

“ But you won’t be able to see her in the morning. 
Shall I give her any message fro;u you ? ” 

“Tell her ’bout that girl to-night ; she put her 
arms round me. No, she’ll be jealous ; don’t teU 
her ; tell her I’m too . . . schleepy to ... to talk.” 
His loose head fell forward ;. in another moment he 
would hare been asleep. 

Hastily Roly said : 

“ All right. I’ll give her your message ; No. 7, 
Newport Buildings ? ” 

“ Twenty-six. I must lie down. . . . I’m so 
schleepy ...” 

“ Lie down and be damned then ! ” wound up 
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■Roly, turning away. “We’ve got all we want, I 
told you I’d get it from him. What are you going 
to do ? ” 

“ I should like to kick him before I do anything 
else.” • . 

“ Oh, leave hSn alone ; he’ll have hell in the 
morning, and he can’t drink his bath, because it’s 
ten to one against his having one.” 

Then they gqff out of the room, and Mordaunt 
drew a breath of relief. Roly aj'oided his eyes. 

“ It’s very rough on you,” he said at length. 

“ Don’t think of me ; I am not thinking of my- 
self, I am thinking of the girl. I don’t understand 
it now. What had he to Jo with it ? There is 
something queer about it. You’ll go and see her ? ” 

“ Of course. I’ll go the first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 

“ If, if she should want to see me. . . .” 

Mordaunt’s voice was curioush low, and he was 
feeling it di^cult to express himself. 

“Leave it to me. I’ll tell Nettie the whole 
story ; you don’t like Nettie, but she’s got a good 
head on her. Nettie has never believed that Lucy 
wasn’t with you. I’ll tell her to-night.” 

“ You’ll take her home if she wants Ic come . . . 
whatever has happened ? ” 

“ Yes ; it will be all right now, Nettie will be 
all right. She’s got over her temper ; she’s not 
a bad sort at bottom.” 

“ Good-night.” 

“ You’re not going ? ” 

Morc^unt left Him abruptly. In truth, Mordaunt’s 
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capacity for concealing his feelings was nearly at' 
an end. He thought of the scene at.%e restaurant, 
of the spectacle of Sinclair at his rooms ; he re- 
membered the shy, first yielding of Lucilla’s girlish 
lips. He wanted to be alone. 

Roly told his story to Ne^ie when he got 
home. Nettie was quite willing he should go to 
Newport Buildings. 

“ She has never been near Mordaunt. She’s 
been in the Salvation Army with Sinclair Furley 
he says they are going to get married.” 

Nettie laughed, her memory was a short one, her 
temper irrational and spasmodic. 

“Go and look after her if you want. She can 
come back here if she doesn’t get in my way, 
there’s room enough.” 

It was twelve o’clock the next day when Roly 
set out for Newport Buildings ; he did not find 
theiy. without difficulty.. In the end a. policeman 
directed him. * 

“ Yes, sir, first turning on the right and second 
on the left. Salvation Army quarters ? They are 
on the fourth- or fifth floor. Anybody will show 
them you.” 

And sure enough there was the building and a 
small boy,*any number of small boys, to direct him. 

“ There you are, sir, you go along till you gets 
to it.” 

Up the five pairs of stairs went Roly, lightly 
at first, less so as he neared the fifth floor. 

“ God, it doesn’t look like afflu^ce ! ” ,he ex- 
claimed, as he noted the bare stone stairs, the pauper 
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tsmell that hung about the building. He was really 
nervous about the meeting with his daughter. He 
did not believe, or hardly believed, that she had 
been all this time with Sinclair Furley. But he 
could not guess how he would find her ; the whole 
thing was an enigma to him — one that he hesitated 
at solving. 

Yet of all the situations he imagined none ap- 
proached the r^Uty that met his gaze, as withouii.. 
knocking he opened the door .and stood on the 
"threshold. 

He found himself in a small, bare room, a little 
bed in one comer, a deal table pushed against the 
wall. In the middle of the room four women were 
kneeling, in dark blue uniforms, a red ribbon round 
their bonnets. They were more than kneeling, 
they were almost grovelling on the floor, rocking 
themselves to and fro, their hands before their 
faces, chanting in chorus : 

“ On my knees 1 faU, 

Give Thee up my all.” 

“ I beg pardon,” he stammered, “ I have come to 
the wrong room.” 

He would have retreated, he was on the point of 
going away again, when one woman rose hurriedly. 
Under that bonnet gleamed a face he knew, fair, 
though not so childlike as he had seen it. 

“ Father, father ! ” she cried and ran to him. 

All the past she had forgotten, all the sorrow, 
and t&e shame ; the mysterious blood-love moved 
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her ; up from the Father in heaven she sprang to^ 
her father on earth. 

“ Lucy, by God, it’s Lucy ! ” 

The ready tears started to his eyes ; he kissed 
her, held her close to him ; ^or the moment for- 
got the scene he had interrupted, her dress, the 
whole mystery of the situation. * 

Then it flashed into his mind where Sinclair had 
been these months. Repelled, he ^ew back from 
her. 

« 

“ So it was true that you followed him into the* 
Salvation Army ? ” he exclaimed, dismayed. 

“Yes,” answered Captain Nelly for Lucilla, whose 
sensitiveness had already taken alarm at her father's 
expression. “ He said ‘ Arise and follow Me,’ and 
she obeyed the voice. Glory, hallelujah.” 

Roly stared at her ; his wit for once at fault. 

“ What does she mean ? ” he asked, staring from 
his newly-found daughter to Captain Nelly, from 
Capti^ Nelly to her recruits, and a^ain to his 
daughter. “ Who is she ? what does it all mean ? ” 
Captain Nelly rescued me from the streets,” 
she repeated piechanically. She had heard it so 
often the words had lost their meaning. 

“From the streets,” repeated Roly dully. 

“ Yes,” #he answered simply, although blushing, 

“ I ran away — ^I ran into the streets ! I had no- 
where to go. Nettie said she would not have me 
in Southampton Row any more. They brought 
me here. After that I was ill, and they nursed 
me. I have been with them ever since.” 

“ Praise His name ! ” ejaculated Nelly, and the 
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recruits echoed her. She had been listening with 
interest to Lucilla’s halting story, and missed in it 
the salt of Biblical quotation. 

Lucilla’s eyes questioned her father’s, asking 
mutely for forgivene^ss, compreheneion ; the warmth 
of his human Ibve seemed more precious to her 
in this moment tfian all the life of faith and re- 
nunciation. 

“ Who told ^ou where to find me ? ” she asked.. 

“ Sinclair Eurley,” he answered, and was em- 
“barrassed. 

“ It is time to go out now,” interrupted Captain 
Nelly ; “ but you stay with your father, and we 
will work the vineyard alone. Try and bring the 
truth home to biTti ; be faithful to your Master.” 
Lucilla felt instinctively the effect Nelly’s words 
would have on her father, and glanced at him 
nervously. 

His lips had a humorous expression, but he said 
nothing until with a parting “ God be witlT you,” 
in their long cloaks the women and the girls sallied 
forth together singing 

“ Only the blood can save us.” 

As they went downstairs they sang and their voices 
floated back. 

Then, when even their voices could be no longer 
heard, Boly turned to Lucilla. 

“ Can’t we sit down and be a little more com- 
fortable ? ” hft asked. She drew a chair up to the 
fire for him , and stood before him, like a culprit. 
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“ Take o£E that revolting head-gear.” She.obeyed# 
him, and then he looked away frop her. 

“ Well,” he said at length irritably, for her attitude 
made him conscious of his own shortcomings, “ I 
suppose you’d better tell me all about it.” 

“ There is so little to tell.” ^ * 

“ How did Purley come into it ? ” 

“ He asked me to marry him, and I said ‘ Yes,’ ” 
she answered simply. , 

“ iie hasn’t beeq keeping you ? ” 

“ What ! ” she raised her head, and read the* 
meaning of his question in his expression. 

“ She burst into tears and turned her face from 
him. She was abased by the question, it seemed to 
bring home to her again the indelibility of that 
birth-stain. That her own father should t hink such 
a 'thing as this of her ! Her own father ! 

And Roly, tender-hearted Roly, could not bear 
to see 'her cry, tg see jier slender frame shaken 
by the sobs that broke from her. '■> 

“ Don’t, don’t, Lucy ; don’t cry. You couldn’t 
help it ; I am sure it wasn’t your fault. I don’t 
want to know jinything, I won’t ask any more ques- 
tions. It’s in the blood, I suppose. Don’t cry ; I’ll 
see you through, I swear I’ll see you through.” 

She left«oS crying after a while. She wanted 
to explain everything, but was afraid of her own 
words. She could not bring herself to speak Mor- 
daunt’s name. How could she tell her father why 
she had left him, or that she loved h im 1 He must 
never know that ; no one must ever'’ know t^t. 

“ Come home,” said Roly at length ; “ if you 
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«nust BMirry the fellow, you had better do it from 
Southampton Bow. I can manage Nettie.” 

“ There is no must about it,” she said, the blood 
burning in her cheeks. 

“Look here,”^saiJ Roly despefately. “I don’t 
know what to thi^ . You ran away from Mordaunt 
and went on the streets. Why, ? why ? why ? 
It seems impossible when I look at you, incredible. 
I don’t half beliewe it.” He too got red ; it wgnltin’i 
J>ear thinking about. “You met Sinclair and agreed 
to marry him ? ” 

“ I was in a Refuge first.” 

Roly winced under that. 

“ Why did you ever leave Mordaunt 1 He went 
all to pieces over it. I never saw a man so knocked 
over. W’hen does Sinclair come into the story ? 
For God’s sake, try and explain vourself I ” 

“ I met him when I wag at the Training Home. 
I saw him twice. He asked me to many him. 
I thought I couldn’t live always Uke this, so I said 
‘ Yes.’ ” 

“ When was this ? ” 

“ Yesterday.” * 

Roly was relieved, although he was still puzzled. 
Someone else must clear it all up, ii it ever was 
cleared up. • 

“ You’d better come home with me,” he said. 
“ You’U find Nettie all right.” 

The doors of Bohemia were open to her, laughter 
and music and love. Her thin mantle of religion 
left hpr bare* and cold. In the word “home” 
on her father’s lips there was something that 
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warmed her. Was it indeed home where she and^ 
Marius had lived their lives ? Why should . she 
feel a glow and a thrill at the thought of going 
back to Southampton Row where she had heard 
laughter in which* she could not share, where Nettie 
and Nettie’s lovers played and^sung and she sat 
in that small bagk room and listened to Sinclair 
Furley ? 

! was it indeed home to her, that scented 
house, close and warm, filled with fumes of smoke^ 
and the scent of spirits, where the bells were never 
silent and the rooms never empty, where Marius 
had died, and she begun to live ? She only knew 
that she wanted to go away with her father. It was 
there, not here, was her place, her poor place. 

“ Get your things on and come away. You’ve 
got other things than these, haven’t you ? ” He 
looked at her uniform with disfavour. 

Lucyia looked around, her. She had clung to 
Captain Nelly in her direst extremity ; These walls 
had seen her anguish on the night she realised, 
although dimly, from what she had been saved. 
Could she leava them ? Could she go back to where 
her father and Nettie lived together ; where there 
was loose living and light talking, and no God to 
whom to p»ay for help ? Where Mordaunt sometimes 
came ? 

Could she abandon salvation ? 
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And her heart answered, she could. 

Four months ago her young and tender 
jipod, waking to her perils, shrarfk back afraid, and 
she had fled. For refuge she had turned to God. 
8he realised now that for her there was no God 
and Sinclair Furley drove the reason of it home 
with his loose hammer of lewd suggestion. She 
was weak, morally, intellectually, physically, a girl 
that had needed the calm of domesticity and house 7 
hold love in which to rear a soul. In the slow 
heating-house of family affection she should have 
been reared. But she was JRoly’s^daughter a»d her 
mother’s d^ghter, and for donlesticity there was 
Nettie, and for companionship there was the staff 
of Footlights^ the Ouzzler^s Gazette, and for teacher 
there was Sinclair Furley, the realist, the man whose 
mental excreta soiled every word that percolated 
through the laboratory of his diseased imagination. 

She went with Roly back to Southampton Row, 
where Nettie received her with comparative warmth. 
Certainly without reproaches, and with sufficient 
kindness. 

“ We shall have to get you some decent clothes,” 
was wluit she said. If she eyed her curiously, Lu- 
cilla was unaware of what the curiosity implied. 
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Life in Southampton Row had not al^red ii^ 
her absence. There were still the enervating morn 
ings in bed ; the long afternoons, wh«i the staff 
came, or Nettie’s new lover came, when brandies- 
and'Sodas were 'drunk, songs, tried, and the dusk 
found them all in noisy intimac^. The evenings 
were the same, the women sitting or lounging on 
the sofas, the men beside them. The supper-parties 
ajL which they all got drmik, the bprseplay and the 
strange songs and« anecdotes showed too, the un- 
changed dionysiac atmosphere. * 

But Lucilla was aloof no longer. No longer 
was song hushed, or anecdote expurgated ; she was 
one of themselves. Soon she ceased to blush when 
Ted Smith passed her a suggestive letter, or asked 
her opinion on a lewd verse. She grew in intimacy 
with Nettie ; coarseness ceased to jar upon her. 
After all, it was not the coarseness of the Refuge, 
nor of the street^ ; theye was wit in it, innuendo 
that now she understood. « 

Sinclair Furley came often to the house. It was 
understood that they were engaged ; but there 
was no talk of marriage between them ; he never 
asked her to name a date, near or distant ; she 
easily avoided being alone with him. 

He read his Salvation Army play to her, and sang 
the blasphemous songs into which he had altered 
the earnest lines of the hymns ; he confided his 
ambitions to her, and they all ran on the same lines. 
Notoriety, that was his god. His unsavoury re- 
putation gave him no uneasiness* vanity salved 
every wound. He told the girl stories of women — 
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women ^who had offered themselves to him, and 
Vliom hfe^had repulsed. She came to loathe his 
sallomiess, his white hands with their yellow nails, 
his light eyes and loose lips, everything he said ; 
but he was absorbed in his pla^r -and she grew 
adroit in dodging him. 

But she did not hate the other men about the 
house, nor their attentions to her. iviordaunt Rivers 
avoided the hd^ie these first few weeks of heCsjctnrn 
home. She was always expelling to see him, 
listening for the sound of his name. All the talk 
about her was of love and lovers ; love in its phases 
of consummation ; she began to look on men and 
women with eyes no longer pure. 

It was a terribly dangerous phase for a girl to be 
in. She was all alive to love and to be loved and 
her mind was filled with no other thoughts. If 
Ted Smith, with his fair beardless face and laughing 
mouth met her on the stairs and put a loos^ arm 
c r'ound, her, she dreamt of him aU night. If Tom 
Furley, big and blackbearded, took advantage of his 
future relationship to take an unlicensed kiss in the 
dusk or gloaming, she was filled with his presence 
for hours after. 

And she grew in beauty. Even Koly was sur- 
prised sometimes at her fairness when h»s saw her 
in evening dress. And he would look away. 
Roly never grew fond of Lucilla’s company, never 
heard her laugh with the others without discomfort ; 
never saw her sitting on a sofa, with some man 
lounging besidS her, without a frown settling on 
his face. 

17 
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Luoilla had no virginal fears and flushes with her, 
fianoe. Those long lascivious hours of dreaming 
never had Sinclair Furley for hero. She never 
thought about him at all if she oould help it ; 
never with liking. r 

The weeks went by and the “Salvation Army 
incidents faded into the background of her mind. 
Her engagement to Sinclair seemed as a liaison 
that would never reach a climax, a somebody like 
these other womeir had in husband or lover, from 
whom to conceal sentiment and action. 

The paper flourished. The paper kept them all, 
all these men and the hospitable open house where 
champagne was drunk nut of soda-water glasses and 
big Havanas were as plentiful as blackberries. Over 
the bare shoulders of the actresses they undraped, 
the staff of Footlights climbed to ease and affluence. 

And at the office, Mprdaunt Rivers wrote and 
edited, speaking ,of Lucilla only once, and then 
to her father. 

He did not see Roly for two or three weeks after 
Lucilla went home and then he met him at the 
office. It was a necessary business interview 
about an article, or rather a series of articles too 
important to start without consultation. Roly took 
the MS. from him, ran through it silently ; equally 
silently Mordaunt waited. 

Then suddenly, abruptly he said : . 

“ Did you see her 1 ” 

Roly looked up from the papers, made a brief 
remark about the suggested series, *threw them on 
the table, and answered : 
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j “ Yes^ she is at the Row ; she is going to marry 

ipSirley.”^'*;^ 

If it were Furley who had come between them it 
seemed to him better to ignore it. In fact he was 
Roly, who wantgd to spare everybody’s feelings, 
and, ip any case, his own. 

Mordaunt read his reticence wrongly, thought there 
was more behind it, and he avoided Roly’s house, 
and Roly’s parties at theatres and musio-hSTlls. 

So matters might have continued indefinitely, 
haiH not accident accomplished what design had 
frustrated for so long. 

It happened this way. The Tessie Gay fever had 
passed and Roly for the moment was without an 
infatuation. As usual under such circumstances, 
he was much at home. Every night there was 
company to dinner. Ted Smith would come, 
and not only Lord Lushei*, but Lord Sandel, who 
had shared with Roly the affeo^ion8 of tllb de- 
t:jjoned Tessie. ’ • 

It was the occasion of one of these cheery little 
dinner-parties. Here were Ronald Saunders, the 
young tenor, Nettie’s latest captive; Lord Sandel, 
with the head of a Roman Emperor and the torso of 
an English prize-fighter, and Johnnie Targer, a 
young lady who had been the missing witness in 
a recent notorious divorce case. There was nothing 
else noticeable about her ; neither her appearance, 
her talents, nor her intelligence ; but she had dis- 
appeared and reappeared in a conveniently startling 
manner.. It had been a cause cilibre in which 
her evidence was essential, so she was given a 
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leading part at a west-end theatre, and- walked 
ungracefully through it, to the gra^ificj^aon of th< 
audience who came to see and not to hear. Roly 
paragraphed her. Nettie was introduced to the 
co-respondent* whom she assis'ced,, Johnnie Targer 
now made Southampton Row her headquarters, 

Lucilla sat opposite Lord Sandel and presently 
she noted his eyes looking boldly into hers. She 
looked" down. * 

“ Here’s luck,” he said, lifting his glass, and then 
she smiled faintly. 

Nothing else passed during that dinner, yet the 
glance had set Lucy’s heart beating. She tried to 
remember all she had heard about Lord Sandel. 
He had a wife who neither knew Nettie, nor about 
•Tessie Gay. Lord Sandel was rich, heir to a duke- 
dom and when- ho had grown tired of Tessie he 
gave her £10,000; but she had cost him as much 
more.” Lucilla fOmembered to have heard all 
this. He had certainly looked at her strangely 
when he said, “Here’s luck.” She wondered now 
if he were really as bad as they said. 

“ What axe we going to do this evening ? ” 
asked Roly an hour or two later. 

“ Let’s take the ladies out somewhere,” suggested 
Sandel. 

He did not look again at Lucilla. 

“ There is nothing we haven’t scfen,” Roly ob- 
jected. “ It’s too warm for the Troc., and I can’t 
stand those beastly performing dqgs at the Pav. 
Lottie Stephens has got a supper-party^ but we 
can’t take them there.” 
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“Sims Reeves is advertised at the Albert Hall,” 
Sut in fenjnald Saiinc^rs timidly. 

• He was very young. Nettie’s lovers seemed to 
» grow younger as she grew older. Ronald Saunders 
was also going to be a great singei^ presently, when 
she had trained *him. In the meantime, the boy 
hung about her, fancied himself in love with her 
and sang to her accompaniments. 

Sandel lookedj at him under his heavy throws, 
when he made the proposition.^ The Albert Hall 
wi^ this party did not suit him at all. 

“ Let’s go the Aquarium,” he said, “ and see 
the tattooed man.” 

' Oh yes,” came in chorus from Nettie and 
Johnnie Targer. 

The men went on smoking and drinking whilst 
the ladies withdrew to make the necessary changes 
in their toilettes. Lucilla fliade herself very smart, 
with an embroidered bolero over her black dinner 
dress. She felt excited; she thought it was be- 
cause she had never been to, the Aquarium. The 
carriage came round — Footlights could support a 
carriage now — and the three ladies wen^ into it. But 
Sandel objected to them going alone ; he said he 
would accompany them, and Roly and Mr. Saunders 
could follow in a hansom. • 

He sat with Lucilla, their backs to the horses. 
Sometimes the carriage jolted, and once his knees 
touched hers. But he did not speak to her. 
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The Aquarium was gloomy, cold, and half -empty. 
There, were a few respectable people, with labour- 
stained hands, carrying babies, leading younger 
children ; and a few women, gaily dressed, leaning 
against the pillars, or talking in groups, depressed 
and quiet. 

“ It’s very early,” J^aid Roly apologetically. 

All together they went to where there is a plat- 
form and seats in front, and music-hall artists 
alternated on the stage with poses plastiques and 
tableaux vivants. The gloom of the place seemed 
to settle on the^ party, and the warmth of the 
little dinner and, drink evaporated from them. 

They soon grew tired of the poses plastiques and 
the entertainment generally. But before proceeding 
to the reception of the tattooed gentleman they 
went to the bar, and endeavoured to supply the 
lack of external warmth by setting up an inner 
conflagration. Then they went in and one by one 
shook hands solemnly with the cold and silky- 
feeling Prince of Tattooland. After that, somehow 
or other, his room was full, and that may account 
for it, the party got separated and Lucilla found 
Lord Sandel by her side. , 

It was later now, the groups larger, there were 
262 
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many mure yoimg mSn, t;ae hall was warmer and 
more life. 

^ “ Take nJy aAn,” said Sandel. “ This ain’t exactly 
a place for little girls.” He affected the speech of 
the people. ” I th’i^k they went^o, see the swim- 
ming ; I heard Roly say something about it. We 
had better go anti look for them.” 

“ Oh yes,” she answered, “ lef us try and find 
them.” 

But she was not nervous nos shy with ?im, if a 
lib'tle excited. His reputation made him interesting, 
made her pleasantly fearful. They went in to see 
the swi mm i n g with a struggling crowd, consisting 
chiefly of the women with husbands and babies. 
They found themselves in a vault-like apartment 
where Professor Beckwith was giving a demonstra- 
tion of his art. They took their seats right at thfe 
extreme corner, near the top of the room, furthest 
from the door. 

Lucilla watched the swimming ; the men, broad 
and sinuous, cleaving their way through the grimy 
water with long side strokes, their muscles big and 
prominent. Then came the women, their long hair 
streaming as they floated on their backs, the well- 
directed limelight making them metulKcally bright 
against the dark waters. They swam* this way 
and that ; with their feet only, and with their 
hands only ;,they swam through hoops ; and dived 
one over the other. It amused her, and Sandel ^ 
watched her. He thought her “devilish pretty” 
and wondered* he had not noticed it before. Her 
skin was as fair as that of a child, she was grace- 
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ful, a little shy ; it didll 't r latter that she wasn’t 
very talkative. Tessio had cl red him of ^^borant* 
spirits. ' ^ f 

For the last feat of all the professor undressed 
in the water, §nv)ked a cigar, ^and let off a pistol. 
As the loud report of the pistol fang through the 
vault Lucilla started, and her companion grasped 
her hand, and kbpt it. 

“ Were you frightened ? ” „ 

“ Only for a second.” 

She tried to withdraw her hand. ^ 

“ What’s the matter with leaving it there ? I 
say, you and I would get on all right, don’t you 
think ? I’m pretty miserable just now, at a loose 
end. Can’t we be pals % ” He looked at her from 
under his heavy-lidded eyes. 

■ She dropped hors. 

“I like having* friends, pals as you call it,” she 
said hesitatingly. ,He thought he caught a gleam 
of coquettishness when she looked up.n “But we 
haven’t known each other very long.” 

“ I caught your eye at dinner. I knew I liked 
you then. I only came here to talk to you.” 

“ Did you ? ” 

“You know I did, you little witch. I don’t 
believe you’re half as demure as you pretend.” 
He gave her hand a squeeze. 

The performance was over, but Lugy and Lord 
Sandel were quite the last in getting out ; he still 
held her hand, his was warm, and thrilled her. 
Just as they left the swimming the lights went out. 
As if to protect her from the crush, he released her 
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hand and put his arm^rom.d her waist, making her 
feel hot 'and a little flervpuA 
\ “It’s allMglft — keep close to me.” She had no 
' choice with his arm like that about her. 

Outside, the hall yas full of people, warm with 
life and liquor.* Men and women were talking, 
and she could gudfes of what. 

Where is father ? Where are the others do you 
think ? ” asked,. Lucilla tremulously. 

“ Oh, we shall find them right enough, don’t you 
worry. Would you mind if I had to see you 
home ? ” 

“ It must be very late. Do look. I’m sure father 
would not have gone without me.” She was really 
nervous now. “ Do let us go and look for them.” 

“ Stay here ; they must pass us as they go 
out. You ain’t frightened of me, are you ? You 
are only pietending, aren’t you ?*” 

Up to now Lucilla had not been frightened. 
Now, all at once her heart be^an to beat very 
quickly. He held her, his hand was hot about her 
waist, and she remembered the histories she had 
heard of him. But she did not wai^t to make a 
scene. She wished he would not look at her like 
that, stand so near |ier. All at ouco it flashed 
into her mind that people might be thinking they 
were talking like . . . like the other women and 
men around^ them, and then the blushes came, 
and again she tried to make him move. 

“ Do find them ; let us go to the door.” 

“ There is jfienty of time. I say,” he tightened 
hte hold, “ I want to talk to you. I haven’t talked 
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to you at all yet. Whai dofvou think of me ? Do 
you like me at all? / I belme you do. . ” 

She did not want to stay there *wi2h him, buV 
she did not want to drive him right away from 
her. She had the feminine p^de in conquest, but 
something stronger than instinct ^ her made for 
retreat. * 

“ Eh ? why <ft)n’t you answer t Do you think 
you could ever get fond of me ? I’m getting awfully 
fond of you.” • 

His gaze was fixed upon her, her head drooj^d 
under it. 

“I don’t know,” she answered. 

“A fellow like me wants some dear little girl 
like you to take an interest in him. What a little 
hand you’ve got.” 

She plucked up courage to answer : 

” Yours is so big.” 

“ OhJ perhaps is.’’ Again she tried to pull 
her hand away. ^She felt the heat of* his and it 
agitated her. “I can scarcely feel it in mine. 
I suppose I seem a great ugly fellow to you 
altogether ; you are such a dainty morsel.” 

” Oh no.” 

She would not hurt his feelings for the world, 
or anybody’s feelings for the matter of that ; so 
she raised her eyes to his and said : 

“I don’t think you are ugly. Netti^says, people 
say . that you are quite handsome.” She was 
confused, she could have talked to him better if 
he let go her hand. * , 

” I’d like you to think me handsome,” he said. 
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A I don’t care what aifcrboi^y else thinks. Look at 
me,” |I \ 

» His hair low on his forehead, his head well 
-set on his thick neck, he was heavy about the jaw, 
but his figure, carrjage, swajdng’. movement from 
the hips gave hfin physic 1 attraction. 

She tried to loo^ at him as he bade her, but what 
she met in his eyes lowered hers Quickly. , 

“ Who gave you that coat ? ” ^ 

“ Father.” . 

^ He ought to have given you a nice little brooch 
to fasten it with, a little bar of diamonds. Do yon 
like diamonds ? ” 

“ I like pearls better,” she answered innocently. 
It made him laugh and say that women were all 
alike, in high good humour. He did not want to 
find this pretty girl any different from the others. 
He wanted things to be easy for* him. 

“ I daresay it might run to yearls.” , 

What elr^e he said she never Remembered. She 
liked his obvious admiration, was glad he admired her, 
grew nervous, and did not know if she wanted to 
find the others, or if she did not. It was exciting 
and she knew she would enjoy it more in retrospect. 
She had often thought she would like some one to 
make passionate love to her, to have advewtures such 
as Nettie and the others related. But when Lord 
Sandel held Jier hand she wished for nothing more 
definitely than that he would let it go. 

It was very late. Lord Sandel, as he stood there 
talking, knew* that Roly and the others had gone 
home, but he kept his knowledge to himself. 
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Noblesse oblige, but the ijrealest obligation noblesse 
vras under was to Vself. IJhe girl was- reallj a 
“ topper.” He had tired of Tessib’s ^coarseness i 
Tessie was never satisfied unless the public eye was 
on her, she w^s too damned^ vulgar.” Now here 
was quite a different sort of girl,* soft and gentle, 
not too difficult. Sandel never too*k too much trouble 
over this sort of'thing. 

They stood and talked about becoming pals, and 
friendslup generall 3 t^ and what fun they might have 
together. . . . Lord Sandel talked, Lucilla only 
listened, watching all the time for Nettie or her 
father, or any of their party to pass. Then suddenly, 
unexpectedly, she saw comeone, arm in arm with 
Ted Smith. And at the sight the colour forsook 
her cheeks and Lord Sandel’s words fell on deaf ears, 
his hand on her arm was as if it had melted away. 
She was no longef even conscious of his existence. 

“Mordaunt! ” fg^ltered’ from her unguarded lips. 
He heard it ; stopped abruptly, turned and saw 
her standing there* with Lord Sandel. He hesitated 
for an imperceptible fraction of a second, then, 
pulled himself^ogether. To meet her again, saunter- 
ing in the Aquarium at midnight wiUi Lord Sandel 
made sentiment absurd. 

“ Oh ! il*s you ; well, and how do you find your- 
self ? ” he said as coolly as if they had shaken hands 
and parted but yesterday. Ho actec^ quite well. 
The tone, the manner, were completely indifferent. 
But slie could not play up to him. A lovely flush 
overwhelmed her ; her head drooped* and h^ could 
see that his name had escaped from her involun- 
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tarily, that she was sdllnoJed by this meeting that 
she had not a word foi» nim. ^ 

I Mordaunt'*^vas more affected by her embarrass- 
^taent than he had thought possible. He could find 
nothing more to say^o her. Lord Sandel spoke to 
Ted, and asked fiyn if he had seen Roly anywhere 
about. 

“ They’ve gone home. I saw them about an hour 
ago; they wenf^to hear Martinet ti at th^ Royal; 
some of the boys are there anti we are all to sup 
at ^ho Row en route for Lottie Stephens’s party. 
We can go together now, if you are ready ? ” 

Ted glanced at Lucilla ; he rather admired 
Lucilla, but Ted’s facile affections never soared 
higher than a barmaid. Still, he didn’t quite sec 
leaving the girl behind with Sandel. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Lucilla quickly. ” We can all 
go together.” 

She show'ed a very decided incliuation to get away 
irom him and Lord Sandel yielded gracefully. 

“ A very good idea ; will you see if you can get a 
■cab ? ” he asked Ted. 

“ I can’t come,” said Mordauut slltortly. “ I’ve 
got an c^agcment.” 

“ Rot 1 you’re going on to Lottie’s, you told me 
so ; you can’t have an engagement betli'een then 
and now.” 

Lucilla did not speak, did not ask him to come to 
the house. Yet when Ted pressed him he hesitated. 
Why had he ^tayed away ? Why should he not 
go on 'there, convince himself he had no further 
interest in the girl ? Furley first, and now Sandel ; 
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what interest covJd he ikvejfji her ? And Nettie ? 
what had Nettie don< or said to keep him from her 
so long ? Boly would be pleased to s^ him, Boly 
was always hospitable . . . But he had already * 
hesitated too long. , 

“A four-wheeler is beastly^;* I’ve got two 
hansoms. Jump in,” Ted said to Lucilla. She did 
as she, was told 'obediently. 

Who .would follow her into the cab ? Lord 
Sandel ? Ted pre^nted that with a certain malice. 
He had had a light staircase flirtation with LuSilla 
and Sandel looked so jolly cocksure. 

“You go on with Miss Lewesham, Mordaunt. 
Sandel and I will foUoV in no time.” He stood 
aside. 

It was impossible for Mordaunt to refuse. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


They drove in silence at first. Mordaunt intended 
to be very cool •and calm. The girl was nothing 
to him now. * 

“ Will you have the window shut ? ” he asked 
politely. “ The wind is in the east.” 

She shivered slightly. 

“ Is it I ” Her voice was &o low he could scarcely 
hear her. 

“ Was there a good entertaiiunent on ? I came . 
in late,” he asked. , 

How often they had been in a cab like this 
together 1 It was impoisible not to renrember. 
Tv as she renfembermg, he wondered. 

He wanted to hear her speak, to hear how far she 
had travelled since that summer day on the river. 
Why did she not speak ? She was golhg to marry 
Sinclair Furley. He had seen her leaning against 
the pillar at the Aquarium, Lord Sandel’s hand 
on her arm. 

“ You’re not cold ? ” he said again. 

But she did«iot answer. 

Then he looked down at her and something of the 
old tenderness swept reluctantly over him ; she had 
never had a chance. She had grown extraordinarily 
lovely, she was shrinking in the comer of the cab, 
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away from him ; her iffice fiverted. Moved by an 
uncontrollable impnjse, he fmt a sudden hand upon 
her knee. She looked at him as tf he had struijk 
her, her eyes dilated, her cheeks paled ; she burst in* « 
tears. He tool^ his hand ai^ay again awkwardly ; 
feeling a brute. * 

The loose window rattled, the wind came in under 
it and the skeleton of a cab-horse, under the lash, 
made spasmodic eiSorts to increase his speed. 
Neither of them s^ke. 

They reached Southampton Bow and he assisted 
her to alight. To both of them the drive had seemed 
short. When they stood together on the doorstep, 
quite involuntarily, he*said : 

“ It seems like yesterday, doesn’t it ? ” He went 
on as if they had never parted : 

“ You’d better run up to your room before supper ; 
try and look as if nothjng had happened.” 

When she had.obeyed,him, he could not believe 
it was he who had &aid the words. They had no 
meaning. Nothing had happened ! 

The room was full when he entered. The party 
had been reinforced at the Aquarium and there 
seemed to be no longer any talk of going to Lottie 
Stephens’s party. As, indeed, why should they ? 
For eveiy ingre^ent that could go to make Lottie 
Stephens’s party pleasant was theirs without the 
trouble of moving. Here was food «ind drink and 
smoke; Jenny Farrdd, Johnnie Targer, Lady Lusher, 
everybody. 

Nettie greeted Mordaunt as if* they had met 
but yesterday. She gave him her finger-tips, 
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signified to him that the cigarette-box was in its 
old position, and then^went on with her conversa- 
tion with Mr. Sounders. 

-'But Roly was more enthusiastic, leaving all his 
other guests to make this one welcdme. 

“ I am glad to see you ; I am awfully glad to 
see you. What will you have ? Nettie, you have 
said ‘ How de do to Mordie,’ haven’t you ?* I am 
damned glad yba came on. Supper vdll fee ready 
in a minute. There are the cigarettes. Shall I 
mix*you a whisky ? ” 

And Mordaunt Rivers stood up against the 
mantelpiece, talking to Roly, smoking his cigarette, 
the whisky and soda witlun his reach, thinking 
that in all the long months since he stood there 
last nothing had altered. There were the same 
faces, the same empty laughter, red lips and gleam- 
ing teeth, jests and gestures. Tom still smoked 
q'oickly to get through as man^^ cigars, whilst ho 
was smoking for nothing, as time would allow. 
Ted Smith still played his practical jokes ; now 
he was elaborately preparing a chair with pins, 
ready for Charlie when he should sit down. Lord 
Lusher was talking ‘ racing notes ’ with Mrs. Montini, 
already a little muddled and didactic. The same 
butler moved about with glasses, matches, cigarettes, 
called now here and now there. The room was 
tmchanged infits draperies and broken bric-^brac, 
photographs of undraped actresses, pampas grass and 
bulrushes dropping to pieces in their dirt and decay. 

Nothing was changed, save that Nettie, instead 
of having Antonelli sprawling with his ungainly 
18 
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length beside her on th j rsofa/ sat on the piano stool 
and talked softly to Tlonald €aunders. 

Nothing was changed, save that Charlie had 
been rechristened “ Jack the Ripper ” since he hH'. 
taken to do the Art criticisms for the paper and 
that Lucilla, when she came downstairs again, having 
obviously bathed her eyes and resumed her normal 
expression, seemed now at home with the others. 
Jenny FarreU offered her powdSl* puff affection- 
ately, and said ske wasn’t looking up to form. 
Lady Lusher handed her cigarette-case and capped 
Jenny’s remark with : 

“ You got lost with Sandel, didn’t you 1 ” and 
drawled sympathetically : “ I’ve heard he’s awfully 
fatiguing.” 

Sandel, already here with Ted, laughed and 
answered : , 

V.I didn’t get half a ^jhance.” 

As the evening Wore ooe after supper, champagne, 
and some licencef the company showed a tendency 
to divide into couples. Nettie and Mr. Saunders 
were in the drawing-room, the red shaded lamp on 
the piano nbt shedding light enough to show the 
lines in her face. The young tenor was moved by 
her ; Mordaunt could see his hands tremble, and 
sudden Pushes on his beardless cheek, as Nettie 
played the game she knew so well. 

Then Mordaunt’s eyes sought Lutilla. He did 
not know that the rose in her cheeks that came and 
went was not habitual. He failed t§ divine that she 
was as one in a dream and of all those in the room 
she was conscious only of his presence. 
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He knew nothing of this. * ^He saw her after sapper 
beyond the poi^^idre id ’the sufhll end room, alone, 
^e would haVe joined her, was irresolute, made a 
• bu«p forward — ^Lord Sandel was \;efore him ! He 
saw him pull the^poitidre to. Mordaunt could see 
* no more. Now thw room in which he stood seemed 
foetid and close, the laughter of jbhe women and 
the men’s voices jarred on his nerves. He could not 
stand it, he could not stay, histhand was already 
on the door, his “ good night ” to Roly on his lips, 
when there was the sound of a scu£9e, a stifled cry, 
and Lucilla, very white, her eyes dilated, was in the 
room again. Time stood still, receded, for it was 
to his side she came quickly, as to a refuge. 

Her white lips were tremulous, her eyes all shocked 
and wet. 

Careless Roly noticed nothing. ' 

“ Run away, there’s a good girl. I want,to talk 
shop with Mordaunt ! ” • 

Lucilla did not move. What prompted the man 
whose heart was really tender, overflowing, running 
like water to her, he could never tell, but Jie answered 
the appeal in her eyes by saying : 

“ Please don’t go. Your father and I can talk 
shop to-morrow. I’ve never had an opportunity 
of congratulating you on your engagement to Mr. 
Furley.” 

He did not face her when he had said it. He had 
the grace to tom away, to pretend he missed his 
cigarette holder.* When he turned again she had 
gone. . . *. 

He talked />n, but scarcely, knew of what. 
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“ Anything the matt'j? ? Have a glass of Scotch 
neat ? You’ve turnSd pale.'”’ 

“ I’m all right.” 

“ Well, don’t go yet, don’t break us up,” 

He sat down again. Holy wentqn talking, minutes 
passed, half an hour passed, an hour passed. 

Then he got pp. 

“ Good-night, Roly,” he said abruptly ; “ good- 
night. 1 can’t keep the hours I did ^/hen I was 
young, I must be off.” 

“ Good-night then, old man, if you must go. ‘Now 
you’ve broken the ice, come often.” 

■Mordaunt did not disturb the party by formal 
adieus. Roly went out into the hall with him. 
Sandel was there speaking to the butler. He made 
a pretence of looking for his coat and hat when he 
saw them, but Mordaunt saw he slipped something 
into John’s hand^ saw. Or thought he saw, a glance 
of intelligence pass between them. 

Mordaunt went away. Lord Sandel’ a moment in 
advance of him. When the door closed behind 
Mordaunt, ^ord Sandel’s hansom was already out 
of sight. He walked a few paces, then paused 
irresolutely. . . . High up in the room that was 
Lucilla’s he saw a light, dim white, behind the 
blind. The dim light behind the blind! What 
was going on there, of what was she thinking 1 
Had Sandel sent her a letter ? Was she reading 
Sandel’s letter ? 

The man had frightened her ard it was to him 
she came for protection, not to her father. Her 
father had said, “Run away, I wa^t to talk to 
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Mordaunt.” And Mordai^^, he . . . had flung 
Furley’s name at her 1 , ^ 

Ten minutes* or so he walk^ away irresolutely, 
.♦’i^n he went back to the house. The door was 
open, John airing himself on the^tap. 

“ John,” he satd quickly, in a manner unlike his 
own, “I want to^peak to Miss Lucy, I want five 
minutes with her ; go up and tell*her so. i’ll wait 
outside. Tell her I must speak to her. Ge straight 
up.” * 

Imperturbably John the butler answers : 

“ Miss Lucy has gone out ; she went out a minute 
or two after you left.” 

Mordaunt’s teeth went thVough his underlip, and 
he never felt the hurt. He turned away without 
another word. 

Too late, too late 1 Sandel had ^importuned her, 
and she had gone to him to that brute who had 
tired of Tessie, flung her njpney, thrown her ever. . . . 

Bussell Square was empty^ deserted and chill, 
the moon on the pavement might have been snow, 
it was so white and cold. She had gone to Lord 
Sandel, she, little Lucy, who had fled ffom him not 
so long ago, who would have come back to him that 
very evening, if he had but said the word. Lucy, 
of whom since she had left him he knew* nothing, 
but knew nevertheless that she had looked to him 
that night foe help ; for help, and he had flung 
Furley’s name at her ! 

There suited over this man a very passion of 
regret, he cursed himself for his forbearance, he 
cursed hims elf for his want of it. The girl cared 
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for him, her eyes said^i^, appealed to him. How 
had he answered th^ appeal ? Nothing had l^n 
explained, he knew nothing of what Lad passed from 
the time she fled from Cecil Street to the time Rol^--. 
had found her in the Salvation Army. But he 
could have sworn to her innocende, to her purity. 
His heart was hot and sick within' him as he pictured 
her with Sandel. Twice to-night her eyes had 
pleaded ^wifh him. Twice he had turned away. 
Now it was too la^b. 

All the way home her eyes pleaded to him ; 
wet as he had seen them when she got out of the 
hansom, shocked and strained as when she had 
come out of that room' to liis side. He could not 
rid himself of them in the quiet streets, nor in the 
noisy club into which he turned to escape their 
appeal. 

He stood for a few mgments at the bar, the click 
of the billiard-bal!e, the^ betting men, and sporting 
men, could not effacb for a moment the eyes that 
haunted him. 

Again he felt the life he led and that they all led 
was horribles To have been able to think of her in 
one of those Bayswater drawing-rooms, whose dull 
respectability he had spent his journalistic life in 
deriding,' would have been happiness to him. 

And so thinking he reached at length his rooms in 
Cecil Street, turned the key in the latch, walked up 
the narrow dingy stairs, put his hand to the door, 
and received his first faint surprise on seeing there 
was a light in the room. He turned the^ handle, 
and stopped dead. 
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Yes, his eyes had not played him false, though 
he put his hand up to thefh, as if to shade them 
from too bright* a light.* 

She stood there, very white. There was nothing 
ot\he child left about her. 

“ Good God ! ’i * 

“ You are shoch^d ? ” 

“ I’m . . . I’m bewildered,” he even smilqji, “be- 
mused. I waited to see you, went back.”^ 

She faltered then and her lips'trembled pitifully. 
But,8he got^ut : 

“ I couldn’t answer • you before them all. 
About. . . .” 

“ About Sinclair Fu^ey*! Don’t answer me.” 
He spoke quickly, made a step toward her. 
“Answer me nothing, tell me nothing.” Now he 
had her in his arms and was looking into her eyes. 
“ Tell me nothing except that it fs true you have 
come back to me.” \ ” 

Never was a lover m5ro gentle than he as he 
soothed the agony of self-abasement that sobbed 
itself out in his arms. 

“I didn’t understand. I didn’t knnw. . . .” 

“ You didn’t know that you loved me, what love 
was, is. Sweetheart, don’t fear, you don’t fear me 
now, you only love me. Yield me your Kps.” 

It was some time after when she said : 

“Can you gver forgive me ? Can you ever for- 
give me ? ” 

He whispered to her : 

“ Aftejr this, After this, that you have come back 
to me, what have I to forgive ? You’ll not leave 
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me again, promise me that. I’ll never let you re- 
gret it, may God forgiv^e* me if ever I let you regret 
it. My brave little^ girl ! 1 will so gentle with 
you, so good to you. . . .” 

“Did you reajly want me? Was I really right 
to come 1 Only say you’d neVer think badly of me 
for coming. There is only you iA all the world . . . 
do whqit you wiK with me. ...” 



CHAPTER XXVni 


He was her lover, not her judga. Who §hall be 
her judge f Had she ever a chance of leading a 
cleanly or an honourable life ? •Ought instinct un- 
traiqed by education to have been sufficient to keep 
her pure in such surroundings ? Perhaps. But 
as she never had but one lover, never gave her lips 
to any man but this, sacrificed everything to him 
and in the end her life. Pity may find for her the 
absolution Morality denies. 

It was of course a terrible thing she did. The' 
man she loved accused her of irifidelity and she 
carried her chastity to him to disprove th« accusa- 
tion. 

The streets, empty and cold, smote her from the 
purpose that grew more terrible as it grew nearer. 
The servant who showed her his room smote her 
‘with coarse laughter that was like a scourge laid 
brutally on bare quivering flesh. She had to wait 
for him and she waited ■with heart sinking and fear, 
and hopes more sickening than fear, so full of shame 
they were. ^ was the birth of her womanhood, she 
bit back the cry of the travail from which it was 
bom. In her agony of humiliation as she waited 
she hid Jier fac% in her hands, moaned and sobbed ; 
crouched down in the comer of the sofa and heard 
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nothing but hbr own shameful bre&th. She never 
forgot it ; it is not sucl| things as these that women 
forget. Minutes seetned hoiUVs unt^ he came, t'hen 
she would have put time back for ever. .* 

He played the man, spoke words to her that 
she drank in fi,s one who dies? of /hirst, drove fear 
and shame away with kisses, with protecting arms 
held close aroun^d her, with whispers. But what 
he drove away came back ; it coul^ nevbr be other- 
wise. * • 

One is, notwithstanding everything, glad to be 
able to chronicle a short time of happiness, a brief 
few weeks. 

He took rooms for .her at Twickenham ; the 
woman who kept Lucilla from wifehood kept him 
poor, but he did the best he cc ild. They looked 
out on green, they could almob.< hear the lapping 
of the river, it was so near. This was the first 
home Lucilla had ever ’known. Mordaunt would 
sit and write in that snfoll front room, and she 
would watph, she never liked to be far from 
him. She would sit in a chair so close beside him 
that she could touch his coat-sleeve now and then 
to assure herself that she was not dreaming but 
with him, never more to be parted. When they 
walked o]^t she would hold his arm, keeping close 
to his side. 

They led in these few weeks a life Jisolated from 
the world. Mordaunt wotdd write in the mornings, 
Lucilla beside him ; in the afternoons, strolling 
down to the river, they would embark on a small 
boat and idly float down stream, all the green 
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around them 'framing peace and® happy love. 
They neither spoke of^ the 'future nor of the past. 
Mordaunt did, not dou^t his cfe,pacity to care for 
.Bfer always. She neither read, wrote, worked, nor 
thought ; but that made no difFeropce to him. He 
had never imagined Her clever or capable, or any- 
thing but what he* found her, loveable, dependent, 
sweet. • 

She wept and ^ lung to him when he had to go 
to London on business, and entreated him not to 
go. Jle had always to argue with her about it. 

“Be reasonable, my darling! I must go. We 
have to live, and if I don’t work we can’t live. I 
shall only be gone a few^ hours. Como down to the 
station to meet me, that will shorten the time. 
Sweetheart, don’t cry so ! You break my heart. 
Another kiss. No, not that way ; raise your head, 
so that I can see you are not crying any more. 
Give me your lips.” He left his kisses oi^ her lips 
to keep her^company in ills absence. 

She had no occupation, she had learned no 
woman’s work to keep fingers busy and thoughts 
clean. She sat idle imtil his return^ full of his 
last kiss or his next, murmuring his name, slipping 
down from her seat to rest her head against the 
place where his had rested. • 

That was how Sinclair Furley found her. He 
had taken a great deal of trouble to trace her, for 
Roly would give him no information, said he had 
none to give. And in a measure that was true. 
Mordaunt supplied his copy, came to the office, and 
did his work regularly. Roly asked no questions. 
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and Mordauntf volunteerod no information ; but the 
men seemed drawn 0i{)re closely together in an 
invisible bond of sjtopathy. • „ 

Sinclair Furley found out where she was, n6 
matter how, an^ now he stood before her in lihe 
room made sacred to her by her fever. 

She saw him, hid her face. • 

“Why have .you come here? Go away I I 
don’t want to speak to you.” • 

He was delighted to see that she shrank from him. 

“ You don’t mean it ? ” he said. . 

“ Go away ! ” 

His presence was hateful to her. She wanted 
ter forget everything but that she was Mordaunt 
Rivers’s wife. He said she was really his wife, 
he had never had any other real wife. There were 
times when he taught her to whisper the word 
“ husband ” in liis ear, 

" I shall not go away, it is absurd of you to talk 
like that. You are engaged to me ; T, have never 
released you. You have promised to marry me. 
This,” he waved his pale hand deprecatingly, “is 
merely an ^isode, an experience, interesting, but 
not vital. Mordaunt Rivers is not even an artist.” 

She averted her face from him. She hated 
everything he said, but did nbt know how to answer 
it. She had thought no more of sin or shame since 
she had been with Mordaunt, but 9 nly of love ; 
now, every word brought back the old horror. 
But he talked on, he would not go. 

“ I shall come every day while he*is away. You 
must know, now you have begun this kind of life. 
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that it is quite usual in ypur situation to receive 
visitors. .You never hqard *the end of my play. 
And I have written a little poem. You must not 
•be^y with me, I am not really angry. Mordaunt 
stole a march on me. ^ Ha ! ha ! but I’ll get even 
jrith him.” And* with that he put his hand on 
her shoulder. 

She sprang to her feet, with 'white face and 
wild eyes. • ^ • 

“ How dare you ? how dare yon * ” she gasped 
out, and then began to cry, a little wildly, hiding 
her face in her hands. 

“ Oh now ; really now,” he began, “ you allow 
Mordaunt more privileges than that.” He enjoyed 
her tears, and attempted another caress. She 
could not defend herself, although she put out both 
hands, her weak hands. His face seemed very 
near, and his breath. She. felt stifled with it, she 
tried to call out, she did,oall out, fighting him off 
with her weak hands. Now she lost sight of him, 
now he was so near her that she could not shriek ; 
but she did shriek, more than once. 

The shrieks rang in his ears for monlbs. He was 
never as near her as she thought, he saw the change 
in her face too soon ; saw her distorted face and 
the foam in the comers of the mouth.* He ran 
’away as quickly as possible ; did not even stay to 
call the landl&dy to her aid. 

Poor Lucilla ! 

She recovered from her seizure before Mordaunt 
returned from London, was able to find her way into 
their bedroqm, gaze into her ^jookii^-glass, recognise, 
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and remember ! She l^ad lived beside Marius for 
ten terrible years . . . ’her pjvn lips were bitten, her 
eyes strained and 1}loodshot. 

And she knew this was not her first epileptic seizjfre. • 
Memory took, her back to the night when Nettie 
had turned her from the house, Co the illness thatk 
had come upon her in the Refuge. 

She dooked again in the glass, sats. her blood- 
shot eyetf^ stare wildly back, her* bitten lips, with 
the dried blood on them. This was Mordaunt’s 
“darling little wife,” the “only wife he* had 
ever known.” She saw her reason threatened, 
saw herself becoming more and more like Marius. 
But it was of Mordaunt she thought, only of Mor- 
daunt. Sinclair Furley would come to her again 
and terror of him would make her like this. Other 
men might come, Mordaunt could not always be 
with. her. Would he want to be if he saw her like 
this ? Oh God ! if he «ia;jv her like this ! 

She shut out her eyes with her hands and saw 
her lover, Mordaunt, in whose love she lived, 
shrinking back from her with horror, dreading as 
she had dreaded those shrieks, writhings ; her 
hopeless, helpless, dreadful self. She knew all 
about epilepsy, memory left out nothing of what 
she had Seen Marius endure. She had dreamed 
of Marius, known nightmare, dreaded him, living* 
side by side with him . That would be Mordaunt’s 
fate with her, Mordaunt’s, her lover-husband; in 
whose arms she now slept safely, through each 
happy night. One day, one night she would begin 
to writhe and gibber, scream ; memory, spared her 
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nothing. How often as an, unhappy and terrified 
child had she awakened to* listen, or to cower 
under the bed<clhthes ! * ' 

• Nqw her bloodshot eyes saw red. In the sea of 
red she saw her barqu<^ of Reason fdundered. Mor- 
(i^,unt must not Sear such a burden. She must 
save him from that. “ Greater love hath no man 
than this ” . # . but for a woman It is nothing to 
die for her love. * , ■> 

She had to take her courage in both hands, her 
poor failing courage. An hour and he would be 
here. How the thought weakened her. Fortun- 
ately — but was it fortunately ? — that foimdering 
barque of her reason gave another heave. She saw 
Sinclair Furley, heard his fatuous, “ I’ll come every 
day ” ; she heard the rattle of the door-handle ; 
it was but the wind, but she heard Sinclair Furley. 
The window was open, the* window : her cry, -her 
fall were simultaneous. 

t 

She laid down her life for her lover, and twelve 
of her countrymen pronounced her requiem. 
“ Suicide whilst of unsound mind.” ’They cen- 
sured Mordaunt ! If he returned the compliment, 
ironically or sadly, it left their appetites unimpaired 
and their self-confidence unshaken. “ Suicide whilst 
of unsound mind.” No other verdict was possible. 

For all that others sinned, Lucilla suffered. But 
the last sufferings of all she was spared. She never 
saw the Icrre-light die out of his eyes, nor his bonds 
gall him . S^e was always Qi sweet and tender 
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memory to him, altering aU his life. But that, as 
Kipling would say^ il another story. wiU be 
writtemone day, the story of MordSiuxit Rivers’s y|e 
when his wife was dead, and Lucilla was deadband* 
fresh impulse ahd impetus qame to him to shake 
himself free from the past. • 

Lucilla Lewesham lies in the churchyard of 
Twickenham parish church. The marble cross he 
put up *bears the, simplest inscription. It may be 
true of her, it is certainly true of him; 

“ Out of the vrreck I 

* « 
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Napoleon in Exile at Elba, 181 4<1815. By Norwood 

Young, Author of ‘‘The Growth of Napoleon,” “The Story of 
Rome,” etc., with a chapter on the Iconography of Napoleon at 
Elba by A. M. Broadley, Author of “Napoleon in Caricature.” 
“ The Royal Miracle,” etc., with coloured frontispiece and fifty 
illustrations from the collection of A. M. Broadley. In one volume, 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2is. net. 

This work will be a record of th^rdsid^nce of Napoleon in the Isle 
of Elba during the^xile which followed his abdication at Fontainebleau 
on April the i-ith, 1814, and which continued f’omMay the 3rd follow- 
^ ing until February the 26th, 1815. It will be published on the 31st of 
March, 19T4, the centenary of the entry of the allies into Paris. 

Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena 1815-1821. By 

Norwood Young, with a chapter on the Iconography of Napoleon 
at St. Helena by A. M, Broadley, Author of “ Napoleon in Cari- 
cature,” “ The Royal Miracle,” etc., with two coloured frontis- 
pieces and one hundred illustrations from the collection of A. M. 
Broadley. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 32s. net. 

This work will give the history of the exile of Napoleon on the island 
of St. Helena after^ the defeat of Waterloo, which terminated she 
hundred days revival of his power on J une i8th, 1815 — from the i6th of 
October following until his death on the 5th of May, 1821. Both 
writers are authorities upon the subject of which they treat, and the 
whole of Mr. Broadle/s unrivalled collection of Napoleonic MSS. and 
illustrative 16re has been generously placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Norwood Young 7or the purposes of this work. Mr. Young has also had 
access to many lyitherto unexplored scjirces of information both in 
England and abroad, pains will be spared to make these two 
works the final word on a supremely interesting subject. 



Intimate Memoirs 'off Napoledn III.: Personal 

Reminiscences of the Man ind the Emperor by the late Baron 
d’Ambes ; translated by AAR. Allinson. In two volumes, demy 
8vo, fully illustrated, 24s. net th^ Let. 

This book is the private diary of a life-long ind intimate friend of 
Louis Napoleon, whose identity is here thinly veiled under a somewhat 
obvious pseudonym. The Baron first made the acquaintance of 
the future Emperor when scarcely more than a boy at Arenaberg, 
the Swiss home where he and his mother Queen Hortense of Holland 
were living in exile. Deeply affected from the beginning by t^e 
personality of Louis Napoleon, the Bar m gradually became im- 
pressed with the idea that his friend was a son U Napoleon I., and 
in his diary he alleges some startling evidence in favour of his 
theory. From his earliest association with^ Louis he began jotting 
down incidents, conversations, and reflections as they occurred, and 
to these he added evidence from every source, letters, documents, 
newspaper cuttings, which, after the death of Louis Napoleon and 
within a few years of his own, he prepared for publicatioii. The 
book therefore supplies a large quantity of first hand material, for the 
first time in English, fora survey and study of the life and character 
of one of the most enigmatic figures in modern history. The 
Baron follows his hero from boyhood through the years of exile and 
adventure, as a conspirator in Italy, as a refugee in London, as 
President of the Republic of ’48. finally as Emperor, down to the 
disasters of 1870, the fatal day at Sedan, and the death at Chislehurst. 
In every phase of that chequered career this unique diary throws 
illuminating sidelights on a number of interesting and hitherto imper- 
fectly understood epis9des. 

Th€» Rojral Miracle : A Collection of Rare Tracts, 

Broadsides, Letters. Prints^ and Ballads concerning the wander- 
ings of Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester (September 3— 
October 15, 1651)} with a Preface, Historical Introduction, Ap- 
pendix and Bibliography by A. M. Broadlev, Author of *‘Dr. 
Johnson and Mrs. Thrale,” “ Chats on Autographs,” “ Napoleon in 
Caricature,” etc., etc. In crown 4to, handsome cloth gilt, fully illus- 
trated w'ith portraits, maps, etc., etc., from rare originals, i6s. net. 

These reprints include a Broadside History of His Sacred Majesty’s 
most Wonderful Preservation (1660). “ White-Ladies, or His Sacred 
Majesty’s most Miraculous Preservation” (1660); *' The Royal Oake, 
etc.,” by John Danverd ; “ Miraculum Basilicon, or the Royal Miracle ” 
(1664) ; **Claastrum Regale Resevatum, or the King’s Concealment at 
Trent,” by lA. W. (1667) ; and the letter of William Ellesdon of 
Charmouth to the Earl of Clarendon concerning the adventures of 
Charles II., transcribed from the original letter in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. Many other interesting items are included, and the work is 
produced in the best possible style. 

Bookman says: ‘‘A contribution to history so conscientiously and exhaustively 
written that it is never likely to be superseded. The book is as supremely interest- 
ing as it is exact and reliable." 

Guardian.—" This book is a storehouse of curious matter. It is a thorough and 
valuable piece of historical work which says almost the last word upon a subject 
oi fascinating interest.” 

Outlook.-^** Much that is new and interesting is contained in<«he handsome volume 
to which the title of ‘ The Royal Miracle ' has been vely appropriately given.” 
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Our Future Ex^tence ; oii ttfc Death-Surviving Con- 
sciousness of Man. By Fred (|. Shaw, F.G^S., Assoc. M. Inst. 
C E.* etc. Author of "€omets and their Tails, and the 

Gegen^hein Light,” etc. In largS Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and full 
• gilt edges, ios.»6d.^et. * • 

^Written in an exceptionally lucid and convincing style, this im- 
* portal^ work, by the most searching and able reason!^, and sub- 
stantiated by the most extensive armoury of fs^pts, establishes a plat- 
form for which mankind has^or long been gropiftg. That faith, in 
thp reality of a death-sufviving consciousness and an after-existence, 
which appears to have Itaunted the mind of man from the earliest 
dawn of history, hai, by Mr. Shawl's most admirable philosophy, found 
a material and sutj/tantial platform on which ^o rest. Much of the 
doubt and uncertainty %hich have been so unfortunat^y treated by 
the arguments of the Agnostic, the Materialist and the Atheist, will dis- 
appear as the suggestive data and the compelling arguments of this 
most interesting work are perused, for the reader will realise that he 
has witltin his own cosmos sufficient evidence of a death-surviving 
consciousness to assure him that life on earth is but a test, and his 
body but the casket in which is moulded for good or for evil that 
transcendental gift from the Architect of the Universe, the soul of man. 

The volume contains 500 pages of matter printed in a most readable 
type, on extremely light paper, elegantly bound, gilt edged, and clearly 
and elaborately indexed. The preface is most valuable, and the 
evidence by which the author proves his thesis direct and convincing. 

The First Signs of Insanity ; ^ Their Prevention 
and Treatment. By Bernard Hollander. M.D. Author of 
“ The Mental Functions of the Brain,” ** Scientific Phrenotegy,” 
“ Hypnotism and Suggestion,” #“ Menftl Symptoms of Brain 
Disease," etc. Demy 8vo, ios^6d. ilfet. 

This book is i»t merely a treatise on th*- Causes, prevention and 
SI ccessful treatment of the various forms of insanity, but deals with 
the numerous problems of mental inefficiency and derangement as they, 
affect the individual and the community, and is intended to be of prac- 
tical value not only to the general practitioner, but to lawyers, psycho 
^ogists, and statesmen, as well as to the general student. Whereas most 
books on insanity deal with the advanced stages of the disease, as they 
are seen in asylums, Dr. Bernard Hollander gives a systematic descrip- 
tion of the earliest manifestations of mental disorder,^ as may be 
witnessed in private practice and observation wards, and analyses 
these signs and symptoms in such a manner as to make bis book easy 
lor reference in doubtful cases. He discusses the methods to be 
adopted in order to prevent mental breakdown in individuals in whose 
families there is a neurotic taint and the various measures which are 
intended to limit the propagation of the unfit, such as restriction of 
marriage and segregation. Other problems dealt with are: When is a 
person insane? drink^and insanity, insanity and crime, insanity of 
suicides, testamentary capacity, education of the ' feeble-minded, 
private treatment of the insane, surgical treatment of insanity, etc. 
The book is written in a lucid and easily^apprehended style, and deals 
with a subject of Jb far-ifaching importance that it should appeal to 
a wide circle of readers. 
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The Physiology of it'a^h and Fear; or, the Mind 

in Health and -Oisease. By tViLLiAM S. Sadler, M.D, Author 
of “ The Science of Livir.g ; or the Art of Keeping Well,’" 
“ The Cause and Cure of HDolds,:' etc. With an Appendix and 
Index. Large Cr. 8vo,i58o pp., with 44 full oageillustrations, cloth 
gilt, 6s. net. 

Practically every system of modern mental healing is based on some 
creed or craft and dependent upon the acceptance of some particular 
moral teaching or jreligious doctrine. The author of this work ap- 
proaches the subject from the standpoint of tbj physiologist and separ- 
ates its study from association, not with religjpn as a state of mind, but 
with any and all particular systems, sects, or form^ of religious belief. 
His desire is not onlv to call attention to the power of the mind 
over the body, but also to point out the vasti influence of the body 
over the mina, more pair.icularly the influence of the diseased or 
disordered physical body on the mental state and the moral 
tendencies. The argument of the work is pursued in simple language 
divested of all scientific technicalities and laboratory terminology 
so that an intelligent schoolboy may fully understand the narrative 
and comprehend the conclusions. The scientific value of a sunny 
aspect to a sick room has its natural corollary in the physical value 
of a cheerful spirit on a jaded body, and the influence of faith and 
hope' in the maintenance of heall^ and the struggle with disease. 
This work shows the harmful influence of fear and the wholesome 
effect of faith and belief. 

The Insanity of Genius : and the general inequality 
of human faculty physiologically considered. By J. F. Nisbet. 
Author of **The Human Machine,” etc. Sixth and new 
elation, with an Introduction by Dr. Bernard Hollander. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. • „ 

For over two thousand ysars ^ome subtle relationship bats been 
thought to exist between genius and insanity. AriCotle noted how 
otten eminent men displayed morbid symptons of mind, and Plato 
distinguished two kinds of delirium — one being ordinary insanity 
and the other the spiritual exaltation which produces poets, 
inventors, or prophets and which he regarded not as an evil, but 
as a gift of the gods. The furor posticus and the amabtlis insania 
of the Romans had reference to the same phenomenon. On the 
other hand there has always been a strong body of opinion, 
philosophical and scientific, against the supposed connection of 
genius with fiisanity. Locke ascribed all intellectual superiority to 
education, and Dr. Johnson maintained that genius resulted from a 
mind of large general powers being turned in a particular direction, 
while Goethe held that a man of genius sums up^in his own person 
the best qualities of the family or the race to which he belongs. 
The author enters upon the discussion of the subject in the light 
of later discoveries and more modern methods of investigation and 
with a knowledge of the localisation of the functions of the brain and 
the establishment of kinship between an extensive group of brain 
and nerve disorders which leads him to the conclusion tl:at, 
apparently at the opposite poles of human intellect, genius and 
Insanity are, in reality, but diherent phases a moi'jid susceptibility 
of, or want of balance in, the cerebro-spinal system. 
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The Human KLadhine. ^Anjlnquiry into the Diversity 

of Human Faciuty in its BcArings upon ^ocial Life, Religion, 
Education, and Politics. B/ J, F. Nisbet. Fifth and new 

editi#n. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. # 

• 

.The says AIL we feel siA*e, will sha4^ our own regret that the author 

was not spared to do fullR justice to his genuine interest m the higher problems of 
Rental philosophy." 

Tuf^pectator says:—" An undoubtedly clever and suggestive book. . . . We have 
raiely rnet with anything so sound as the author's eommoU'Sense critici.‘='m of popular 
Socialism, or the vigorous handling of the much-discussed caodern * sei ’ problems " 

Literature says:—" . . . Iftlcavel an impression deeper and more durable than that 
produced by works much more ambitious." 

Woman Ajlrift: The Menace Suffragism. By 

Harold Owen, •Second edition. Crown 8vo, ckth gilt, 6s. 

The Times.— ** k timely, well-reasoned and comprehensive statement of the 
case against female suffrage, which should be widelv studied." 

The Spectator. — "This biok covers most ably i^ractically the whole ground of 
ar umeeit— political, biological, social— again<.t granting the Parliamentary Franchise 
to women. It is written in the right spirit, and says nothing in dispraise of women." 

The Pall Mall Gaxetie.—*' The most patient, the most deliberate, and the me si 
exhaustive answer that has been ytt penned to the demand for Woman Suffrage. As a 
dialectical effort it is indeed remarkable, for it pursues the argument into ^ex} 
L\way and recess where the Suffragist is likely to seek refuge, and insi^s upon 
i ri'.'.gir.g her contentions to the issue." 

Ancient, Curious and Famous V/ills. By Virgil 

M. Harris. 485 pp., 8vo, cloth gilt, los. 6d. net. \ 

The author of this work is a well-known Ifecturer on the subject at 
St, Louis University. His work deals with about 500 willS'obta.necl 
from various parts of the world, beginningewith the ezfHiest times and 
coming down to the present day. These wills range from Plato, 
Aristotle, Viigi^ and Augustus CJlesar to Alary Stuart, Shakespeare, 
Voltaire, Wellington, Washington, Whittier, Longfellow, Barnum and 
Brigham Young. The book teems with anecdotes and reading of the 
most entertaining kind. 

• 

The History of Gravesend and its Surround- 

ings, from pre-historic times to the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century. By Alex. J. Philip. Author of “Gravesend, the 
Water-gate of London,” etc., etc. In four volumes, i«s. 6d. net each. 

This history of Gravesend will be issued to subscribers only, the 
^edition being limited to 365 copies of each volume, the 6rst volume 
to be ready about ^fovember, 1912. Subscription forms, with full parti- 
culars, on application to the publisher. The work is one of much 
more than local interest, the position of Gravesend giving it a place 
in history from ancient times, and its situation on the Thames linking 
it up with the story ^of the British navy. The author has had special 
facilities fog* collecting materials, and is animated by an enthusiasm 
which, together with his experience in research work and knowledge 
of books, qualifies him to produce history of the town be serves 
as Borough librarian, f 
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Every Man's El-dorado — British South America. 

By Edith A. Browne. \utJior of “ PeepL.at Greece and Spain," 
etc. In one vo" time, demy 8°o, cloth gilt, fully illustrated, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

This is a very welcome and infonji..tive work dealing with British 
Guiana — the ** Magnificent Province," as it i- stj^led, and the only 
British Colony in South America. The author visited the Colony in 
1910, and again in 1912,^ for the purpose of studying the country as a 
commercial centre and^ as- a holiday resort, and the result is much 
valuable first-hand iniormation from both points of view. Miss 
Browne sets forth clearly and concisely what'^as been done, from an 
industrial point of view, to develop British Guiani in the past, and 
discusses the future of the Colony in relation to it\ natural resources, 
and the possibilities and prospects of tlie further envelopment of the 
country. To tjie tourist in search of a novel ^playground, the "Mag- 
nificent Province ’’ should prove an ideal country. The travelling 
facilities are such as will enable him to indulge his inclination to 
explore unbeaten tracts without discomfort, and also enable him to 
enjoy to the full the fascination of new and unique surrounding's. 

A Tour through South America. By A. S. 

Forrest. Author of "A Tour through Old Provence," etc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, profysely illustrated, los. 6d. net. 

Mr. A. S. Forrest, the well-known artist and literateur, is now 
travelling in South America executing commissions for several 
influential syndicates, and traversing the whole of the country sur- 
rounding the Panama Canal. The author’s credentials give him 
unique facilities of exploration, and much that will be written and 
illustrated in his book, will come ^before the public for the first time, 
The book will therefore, be of first importance to those wishing for 
accurate knowledge, and a picturesque presentation of the character- 
istic features of this fascinating couatry. 

The Ridge of the White Waters : Impressions of a 

Visit to Johannesburg, with some Kotes on Durban, Delagoa Bay 
and the Low Country. By William Charlss Scully. Author 
of "Between Sun and Sands," "The White Helacourt," etc. 
In one vol., cloth gilt, with illustrations, 6s. net. 

The author 01 the present most opportune and interesting volume, a 
well-known resident in South Africa, is no mere surface-seeing globe- 
trotter. As af* wanderer, worker, hunter and magistrate, he has been 
afforded unique opportunities of which he has taken full advantage, 
for the study of almost every side of life in the colony, and these 
"impressions." the outcome of, to quote his own, words, "a kind of 
Rip Van Winkle pilgrimage to scenes where I sojourned eight-and- 
thirty years ago, and where the bones of many of my friends have 
ever since mouldered in the hot, red sand ; to the Delagoa hinterland- 
known then as * The Low Country ’ — through which I helped to eat 
the first road from the Transvaal in 1874. and to Johannesburg, that 
Golden Calf which Anglo-Israel worships, and on the site of which I 
once hunted blesbucks," give much interesting information regarding 
South Africa as it is to-day. 
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In the Footsteps* of Riohard CcBur de Lion. 

By Maude M. HijlBACH. AutPor Si “ Bosnia and Herzegovina,” 
*' Dalmatia,” etc. In demy 8vo|fuIly illustrated, i6s. net. 

Born of s warrior race of princes, yrt with troubadore blood in his 
veins, 'Richard C^ur de Lion united in himself the qualities of soldier 
and poet. His faults ^ere many, but most of them were those of the 
age in which he lived. This book aims to sketch truly this almost 
mythical king, and to bring one of the most interesting characters in 
history from the land of shadows into the "brotid light of day, tracing 
his footsteps through m^iaevart France and England to Cyprus and the 
Holy Land, and back ^ong the Adriatic shores to the place of his 
captivity on the Dlnube? and finally to his tragic death in the land of 
his boyhood. Thaauthorhas a personal acquaintance with the scenes 
of many of Coeur de Lien’s wanderings which ^veslife to hgr narrative, 
and the historical bent which enables her do justice fb the subject. 

Princess and Queen : The Life and Times of Mary II. 

By* Mary F. Sandars. Author of Balzac, his Life and 
Writings.” Demy Svo, illustrated, i6s. net. 

The only English biography of Mary II. is the one written by Agnes 
Strickland in her “ Lives of the Queens of England,” but since 
much fresh information has come* to light. In 1880, Coifhtess 
Bentinck published part of Queen Mary’s private diary, and in 1886 
Dr. Doebner produced other portions of it. These two books give a 
unique opportunity for an appraisement of the Queen, who confided 
her most secret thoughts to her precious Memoirs, which she carried^ 
on her person in times of danger. Moreover, the writer has visited 
the Hague, and received valuable assistance from Dr, Kramer; jauthor 
of a Dutch Life of Queen Mary. The Dj^ke of Porliand also has 
given her access to the unpublished Igtters at Welbeck, and Lord 
Bathurst to .v number of others Written by*the Queen to her most 
intimate friends.* 


Godoy, the Queen’s Favourite. By Edmund B. 

o’Auvsrgns. Author of ” The Coburgs,” ** A* Queen at Bay,” 

“Lola Montez,” etc. Demy Svo, illustrated, i6s. net. 

A romance of the old Spanish Court. Godoy, the son of a poor 
country gentleman, had no fortune but his handsome face. This 
was enough to captivate Maria Luisa, the wife nf Kin§ Charles IV., 
a woman comparable in some respects with Catherine II. of Russia, 
gtrange to say, her lover secured an emoire over her husband, 
which lasted till |}is dying day. Entrusted with the government. 
Godoy was called upon to contend against no less a foe than Napoleon 
himself, and for twenty years he held France at bay. Overthrown 
at last by the odious heir-apparent, afterwards Ferdinand VII., the 
fallen favourite becs^e a prisoner in the hands of the French at 
Bayonne, ^e followed his master and mistress into exile, and 
died poor and neglected forty years after. His career was one of 
the most romantic that history affords. The book is largely based 
on unpublished dfficial (|ocuments. * 
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The Romanoe of Sandro Botticelli, a. j. a^/dbrson. 

Author of *' The Romance of Fra Filip^w Lippi,” etc. Demy 8vo. 
cloth gilt, with photogravure^ frontispiece ^nd i6 fulhpage illus- 
trations on art ^per, los. 6d.r):iet. 

fr 

A delightful story of Florences duripg the Renaissance,- witb the 
poets, philosophers, and ladies of the 'Medici circle a background, 
and including the most intimate study of Botticelli’s life and art that 
has yet been written. Commencing with Sandro’s life at Prato and 
telling of the influence that Lucrezia exercised over his characters and 
Fra Filippo Lippi over* his painting, the author depicts his struggles 
and triumphs with a sure touch, ending with the wave of piagnone 
mysticism which clouded the last years of Jiis career. When Mi-. 
Anderson loves his characters, he loves them whoKrheartedly, and he 
compels his readers to sympathise with Botticelli\\as much as they 
sympathise ^xdth Filippd Lippi and the nun Lucrezia/ 

Famous Artists and their Models. By Angelo S. 

Rappoport, Ph.D. Author of “ The Love Affairs of the Vatican," 
etc. Demy 8vo, 32 full pnge illustrations, i6s. net. 

Those who look upon a work of art with delight seldom fail in their 
appreciation of the artist’s handiwork, but do not always recognise 
liuw much they owe to the inspiration of the artist's model. History 
shows that the greate^^t triumpns of art have been achieved when 
enthusiastic devotion to art has been shared by artist and model alike. 
It is the purpose of Dr. Rappoport's book to trace the effect of the 
perfect sympathy between artist and model which has produced the 
masterpieces which are the delight “not of an age, but of all time.” 
The ladies of ancient ‘ Rhodes, Corinth and Sicyon wt're proud to 
co-opefite with Apelles and Zeuxis in the production of such works. 
Lais of CorinOh became me of the favourite models of Apelles, and 
Phryne, whom he saw bathing at Elusis, sat for his picture of Aphro- 
dite rising from the sea. « Alexande/' the Great, it is ^aid, allowed his 
favourite Campaspe to sit to the same artist, and when Zeuxis painted 
his famous picture of Helen he had five of the most beautiful women 
of Croton as his models, la the days of the Renaissance Roman 
grandees sat for Raphael, and the models who sat for Titian were not 
poor professionals working for remuneration, but great ladies of the 
aristocracy of ducal rank and even royal blood. Dr. Rappoport has 
made a special study of the history and psychology of the model, 
and the results are given in the present work. 

<* 

Duchess Derelict: A Study of the Life and Times of 

Charlotte d’Albret, Duchess of Valcntinois (wife of Cesare Borgia). 
E. L. Miron. Demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 16E. net. 

The Dunds§ AdverHsit refers to this book as '*One of the finest historical 
monographs of reaent times.' ' 

The Globe sajs of one can read the * Duchess Derelict/ a particularly 

ept title, and fail to be touched with the poignant tragedy of one of the saddest 
stories in history. We oan promise the reader who follows this * Prifioess of Pity ' 
through the mazes of her faintly outlined story, an absorbing hour or two's 
mstortainment.’* 
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The Life of iSesare Borgia. (Third Edition.) 

By Rafael Sabatini, Author o4“The Lion’^kin,” “The Justice 
of tfie^Duke,” etc. In demy 8vo?^cloth gilt, with coloured frontis- 
piece and other illustratioiil printed on^art paper, i6b. net. 

Tht Standard speaks this work as ** a .clever and even a brilliant book. It 
certainly says all that can be said in mitip^ation of the sweeping censure which has 
passed^linost unchallenged dow-n the ages." ^ • 

The Scotsman says: "This is a readnble and we11^tii<yed work. It gives a 
picturesvjue account both oi the IIo#se of Borgia and of itsmost famous scion without 
tailing into roiuantical cxagglfratiuns cither way. It cannot fail to interest English 
sfhdcnts of Italian hisaury." ^ 

The Daily says:—" Mr. Sabatini has a lively and vigorous style, which 

imparts a freshness tolis narrative, and the storj of Ce^re Borgia’s short but -.aned 
and remarkai)le careeFas l^re fully and carefully set forward p^o^^s A entei taming 
as it IS informative." * . • 

Rodrigo Borgia. The Life and Times of Pope 

Aldiander VI. (Father of Cesare Borgia). By the Most Kefv. 
Arnold H. Mathew, D,D. Fully illustrated, demy 8vo, i6s net. 

“ Dr. Mathew» sets on his title-page a quotation from Leo. Xllfae* 
* Let writers of history remember n#ver to dare to tell a lie, ntir to 
fear to tell the truth.’ This motto the author faithfully follows, with 
the result of a terrible story of immoralit)^ debauchery, and corruption. 
The record of those times is truly amazing. The Papacy of the fifteenth 
century was a bestial resort of immorality, and treachery, and venality, V 
and assarsination. One would imagine that it .would, like the Roman 
Eiflpire, have perished in its own vijees. Those w'ere the dayfr.oi the 
terrible Galeazzo Sforza. . . . This* period of Italian hiitory is ’prob- 
ably unmatched in the chronicles of gat leas? the more modern world 
for its cruelty a’ld wantonness and iigcntidUsress. Dr. Mathew’s book 

is a very readable and a very accurate one. He is an impartial his- 
torian with a great gift of glozing over nothing for partisan purposes, 
he has gone to first authorities, and has amassed and arranged his 
facts well.” -H. B. Marriott Watson, in the Pa// Ma/l Gazette, 


In Jesuit Land: The Jesuit Missions at Paraguay. 
By W. H. Koebel Author of " In the Maoriland Busl^” “ Madeira, 
Old and New,” “Portugal, Past and Present,” etc. Demy 8vo, 
illustrated, 12 s. 6d. net. 

•The story of the Jesuit missions of Paraguay as told here, forms 
one of the most fascinating chapters in the complex history of the 
River Plate Provinces. Mr, Koebel has traced the work of the 
missions from their inception in the early days of Spanish South 
American colonisation and discovery, down to the final expulsion 
of tho Jesuits by Bucireli in the middle of the eighteenth centuiy. 
It is a story of deep interest, often of breathless excitement, and is, 
at the same time, a close and intimate study of the devoted men, 
who gave all, ev«i to itself, to tneir work ; through the story 
runs a vein of political intrigue which heightens its fascination. 



Polly Peacixum. 'fhe story of. Lavinia Fenton, 
Duchess of Bolton and “ ThlJ Beggar's Opera.” By Charles E. 
Pearce. Author of *‘Thf Amazing Duchess,” “The Beloved 
Princess,” ** Love Besieged,” etc. ^ ‘Demy 8vo, illustrated, i6s. net. 

The history of the stage can show tio more remarkable a career than 
that of fascinating and lovable '* Polly Peachum, ” otherwise Laviom 
Fenton, Duchess of Bolton. Described as “nobody’s daivchter,” 
Polly leaped at a bpunll into fame, and her star blazed withundimmed 
lustre during the brief time she was the idc,’*! of the public. “ Polly 
Peachum” will be for ever identified with Gay’s “Beggar’s Oper?,” 
a work which occupies a unique place in tbfeatricil annals, not only 
because it was the first — and best — of English jballad operas, but 
because foK nearly a cehtury and a half it maindaintd its attractiveness 
with never fa’uing freshness. A vast amount of material — lampoons, 
verse, anecdotes, scandal, controversy, bearing upon '* The Beggar’s 
Opera” and its heroine, exists in contemporary records, and this 
material has for the first time been brought together in a connected 
form. Eighteenth Century stage life is notable for a full blooded 
vitality peculiar to itself, and the aim of the author has been to draw 
a picture of the times. The volume will contain numerous illustrations 
5 "om Hogarth, and from the unrivalled collection of Mr. A. M. Broadiey, 
whoie generous help has been accorded. 

Reflections of a Sporting Artist. By Finch 

Mason (“ Uncle Toby ”). Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with loo 
illustrations, x6s. net. 

Mr. Finch Mason, w^o is more popularly known as “ Uncle Toby,” 
the famous sporting author and artist, has prepared a volume wRich 
will Aake a^ irresistible appeal *to a very wide circle of readers. It 
includes reminiscences of Twyfcjrd School, under the jn-esent Dean of 
Durham, of life at Eton in the sixti,*»€, and the masters and schoolfellows 
of that period, including Lord Randolph Churchill, William Beresford, 
V.C., and others, w'ho have since become famous. In connection with 
these numerous anecdotes are told, and some well-known characters, 
from “ Spankie ” to “ Silly Billy,” are hit off with an adroit fidelity 
which only an Urtist author can compass. A year in business, and 
another year as a student of architecture under Edward Barry, K.A., 
pass under re/iew, also the author’s experiences on the turf, in the 
hunting field, and out shooting, which together with recollections of 
London life by night and day, make up a bright and fascinating volume. 

Cameos of Indian Crime. Studies of native crimi- 
nality in India. By H. J. A. Hkrvey (Indian Telegraphs, retired). 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated, 12 s. fid. nett 

Mr. Hervey, who has spent many years in India, has collected a 
large fund of information concerning native crime, which he deals 
with in a series of fascinating chapters on Murder, Poisoning, Infanti- 
cide, Burglary, Highway Robbery, Forgery, Procuring, Prostitution, 
Mendacity, Fanaticism, Extortion, Railway Robbery, Tumperiiig with 
Railways, Beggar P'aking, Trumped-up Evidence, Getting at Exami> 
nation Papers, Drink, Opiunu Eating, etc. ^ 

Evening standard aaiys: “As good as reading Kipimg”; and the Ifatly Cliiontile, 
** one of the best books on Indian Crime of recent years." 



Guerilla Leaders *of the World. With a preface 

by the Earl of DuruJonalJ. By ]|ercy Cross Standing. Author 
of “ Mar-hals of Napoleon. part author of " Our Naval 
Heroes, '* -''ea Kings and Seft J'ights,”etc. Cr. Svo.illustrated, 6s.net. 

i?Ir. Cross Standin^Ji who was special ^correspondent for Reuter 
diying the war between France and ■Siam, has been able to secure 
much valuable first-hand information concAning notable Guerilla 
leaders, including Osman Digna and Colonel John g. Mosby, the Con- 
federate raider. Special ^otes^y the Sirdar (Lieut.- General Sir F. R. 
Wingate) have been placed at his disposal. 

The Europeaii in India. By H. J. A. Hervey. Author 

of “ Cameos of*ndi#n Crime.” Demy 8vo, illustrat^, *2s. 6d. net. 

This work, written by a European man^ years resident in India, 
sheds a flood of light on the life of the European man and woman in 
that wonderful country. All sorts and conditions of men and women 
are dealt*with : the military man, the sailor, the civilian — covenanted 
and uncovenanted — the medical man, the merchant, the press man, thfe 
planter, the banker, the railway man, the tradesman, the pensioner, 
the loafer, the crank, the globe trotter, the married woman— fast and 
staid — the ‘‘miss’* — attached and unattached — the grass-widow^ fflB" 
“sc -rpion,” the belle — reigning and pas^e — the goody-goody woman, 
the nostalgic woman, the lady doctor, the midwife, the “ slavey,” the 
soldier’s wife, ” Perdita,” and many others. The third part of the book 
deals with life at the hill stations, the coast stations, ana the up-country 
stations, station clubs, dinner parties, concerts, dances, picnics, 
weddings, christenings, funerals, etc., etc., etc. "This book gives a very 
clear and interesting insight of European life in India. ^ 

The White Slave Market. • By Mrs. Archibald 

Mackirdy (^live Christian Alalveiy), Author of “The Soul 
Market,’* etc., and W. N. Willis, Author of “What Germany 
Wants,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. Eighth edition. 

This is an authoritative book of vital interest upon a subject of great 
public concern at the present time. It contains life s Aries, so strange, 
so pathetic and so dreadful that it must make an instant appeal to the 
reader's sympathy and sense of iustice. No such indictment has ever 
yet been made, for the whole question is treated of. and all the 
.'amifications of the trade at Home and Abroad are laid bare. 
Ministers, Members of Parliament, Philanthropic workers and the 
'General public will find here strange “ human documents ’* — stories of 
a/s>tual lives (some actually now being lived)---that will touch them to 
tears and rouse then* to demand for the White Slaves — inarticulate - 
helpless and unknown, pity and justice. Both the authors are 
prominent workers in Social Service — Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy is 
well-known in connection with active rescue work. Mr. W. N. Willis, 
who is responsible for Ahe facts of the present volume, was for sixteen 
years a member of the Australian Parliament, and was largely 
influential in suppressing the Trade in Australia. He has travelled 
widely, and has smred no effort to obtain and verify his information 
regarding the Traffic in tHe East. The work is written in a straight- 
forward style to give the plain, bare facts of the Trade as it really is. 
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August Stpindber^'^: The Spirit ^of Revolt. Studies 
and Impressions by L. LiNr^AF-HAGHBY. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 
6s. net. , 

Strindberg, the Swedish dramatist ahd novelist who, on the Continent, 
ranks with Ibsen, has whtten seventy plays, t-psychological, satirical, 
historical and mystic, and novels, stories and essays, which place him 
in the forefront of modern writers as an observer of life. Th^ Author 
gives a vivid picture of th6 struggles and difficulties of his career. The 
critical analysis oi Strindberg’s writin^^s wilj be opportune in view of 
the growing interest in his work and personality. He died May 
1912. ^ . 

The Lif6 of James Hinton. By ^Mrs. Havelock 

Ellis. Author of " Three Modern Seer^;*' *' My Cornish Neigh- 
bours,” “ Kit’s Wom^'n,” etc. Illustrated, los. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Havelock Ellis is preparing this biography under very favour- 
able circunistances. Access to private papers, and the assistance of 
intimate friends, together with her own knowledge and experience, 
qualify her to treat the subject with greater fullness than was possible 
to those who preceded her. The book will aim at presenting the man 
as bis friends knew him, a noble, serious student struggling to bring 
"nifii(;h into the open. 

Louis XI. and Charles the Bold. Libut.-Col. 

Andrew C. P. Haggard, D.S.O. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, with 
t photogravure frontispiece and other illustrations on art paper. 

Col. Haggard needs no introduction as a writer of historical works, 
and the story of the cruel and treacherous son of Charles VII of 
France, told in his inimitable style, makes fascinating reading. The 
many incidehts in the tnmbloua^career of Louis XI. — the insurrections 
against his father in which he toojc part, the revolt of the great vassals 
due to the severe mestsures with which he signalized the commence- 
ment of his reign, his capture by Charles the Bold, and his release, 
are treated with no uncertain touch, and go to form a vivid and * 
impressive picture of France of the fifteenth century. 

What Germany Wants. By W, N. Willis, 

Ex-M.P. (Australia). Author of “Western Men and Eastern 
Morals.” Crown Svo, cloth, as. net. 

This book^is a forceful exposition of what the Author regards as the 
German menace in Europe. The book touches a new key in Imperial 
affairs, and includes a chapter which unfolds a workable plan for 
bringing the empire and its great dependencies into union for the 
defence of the trade arteries of the Mediterranean. The Author deals 
from inside knowledge. The book goes out to tell civilisation What 
Gemany Wants, Every Briton should read it and understand its 
seriousness. 

A Garland of Verse for Tountf People. Edited 

by Alfred H. Miles. Handsome cloth gilt, 2s. 6^. net. 

This is a collection of verse for children, made to satisfy the require- 
ments of school and home. ^ Never before l^is an Lttempt been made 
to cover in one volume such a wide range of pieces at so small a price. 

It should be one of the most popular children’s books this year. 



Samphire. 8y Sybil Grant 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6cl. ne^ 

A pDt-pofvri of original and humorofts inconsequences or essa^ettes 
oix such subjects «.s gardening, •shops, p^sonal relations, etc., etc., 
including fanciful skiS called “ shadojivs” — analogues, the sources of 
vPhich it is not difficult to trace, and which tl^ reader is in no danger 
of taking too seriously from the pen of one.wno apparently refuses to 
take anything for granted or to subscribe to aity accepted or conven- 
tional point of view. Biquaftt and amusing without any trace of 
tiding to be funny.. ^ 

Western and Eastern Morals. By W. N. 

Willis. Wife a oreface by R. A. BenWett, Editcg- of Truth. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ^t, 5s. net. ^ • 

The relationship between the white man and the coloured woman 
in countries under the dominion of the white races presents a problem 
which increasingly demands attention. The author describes from 
personaf observation the white man’s life in the East, the licensed 
immcrality of the Straits Settlement and Japan, and the irregular 
alliances of the rubber planter, of the .\iiglo-Burman and the tea 
planter of Ceylon, and points out the difficulties likely to arise in 4 to 
near future in dealing with the parti- coloured offspring of these asso- 
ciations. A special preface by the Editor of Truth bears corroborative 
testimony. 

Nineteenth Century English Ceramic Art. By^ 

J. F. Blacker. With about 96 pages of half-tone illustrations, 
printed on art paper, and 150 line drawing?, los. 6d. net. 

“ One of the cheapest art manuals*that has appeared in the*parfesent 
generation. For half-a-guinea the reader m»v obtain ofer 500 closely 
printed pages, full of the liveliest an 4 most erudite information, 
together with soije 1,200 beautifullj^ reproduced examples of the best 
j ’•oducts of En^sh Ceramic Art in the nineteenth century. In- 
valuable to all lovers of historic ware,” says the Daily Telegraph. 

The Motor: Aa Interesting Practical Work of Original 
Information and Reference for Owners and Markets of Motor Cars. 
By John Armstrong. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 160 special 
illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

This volume is written in non-technical language, mathematical 
formulae having been rigidly excluded. New light :s thrcMvn on a great 
variety of constructional features, and the main points in the design 
and manufacture of the modern motor engine are discussed. A host 
of subjects such as clutches, carburation, changed speed mechanism, 
live axle construction, etc., are fully treated. Hot-air, rotary, and 
turbine gas motors, six-wheel vehicles, the past, present and future 
of the motor omnibus and motor cab, arc also dealt with in this 
exhaustive volume. 

Paul’s Sjmplidbde. By M. Levy 

Crown 8 VO, cloth, is. net. 

A simple and thoroughly practical ai^ efficient code for the use of 
Travellers, TouriAs, Bu^ness Men, Department Stores, Shopping by 
Post, Colonial Emigrants, Lawyers, and the general public. Everyone 
should use this, the cheapest code book published in English. A 
sentence in a word. 
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Fourteen Yel.rs of Di()lomatio Life in Japan. 

Stray leaves Irom the Uiarx-* of Baroness All)ert d’Ana*li<m, with 
an introduction by His Rxcelleitcy Baron Katu, the Japanese 
Ambassador to St. Janufa’s. Fully illustrated ^ith'pliotc^gravure and 
half-tone illustrations on aru.paper. i8s. net. Second edition. ^ 
The Glob0 sajs:— “It ahojinds 'in intiinate toiiclus ninl acute remarks on the 
condition of Japan, and is quite evidently the uork of a clever woman eyes 

were as observant as her intfaition was keen.*’ 

David Garrick and His FV»enc;h Friends. By 

Dr. F. a. Hedgcock. Demy 8vo, cloth gil'" , illua'.rated. 7s. 6d. net. 
The AthencBmn says “ Dr. Hedgcock contributes a comet because really 
scholarly, addition to the bi(^raphy of England’s gieatest 

A Win tisr, Holiday in Portugal. ^By Captain Gran- 
ville Baker. With cfiloured frontispiece and 32 original drawings 
by the author. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
bookman: — “ Captain Granville Baker writes lightly and pleasantly. He saw a 
goqd deal that was charming, not a little that was quaint, end a certain mixture of 
medi2B\ alism and modernity." 

The Beloved Princess. Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
By Charles E. Pearce. Author of *' The Amazing Duchess,” 
” Polly I’eachum,” etc. De^my 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated, i6s. net. 
Globe Mr. Pearce, as usual, contrives to make his story interesting by his 
\ivacious »t}le, and a clever use of the materials at his oommand.*’ 

A Great Russian Realist : The Romance and 
f Reality of Dostoieffbky. By J. A. T. Lloyd. Author of “ Two 
Russian Reformers,” etc., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 
with illustrations, los. 6d, net. 

Pall Mall Gasette . — ** The most valuab’ie contribution to uur knowledge of Russian 
Liteiature that afi Englishman «has produced. Dostoieffsky comes to us with a great, 
vague human sincerity that Russiai^in fls expression, is world-wide in its appeal." 


The Librarian, an Independent Professional Journal, 

for the professional man and all interested in literature. Monthly, 
6d„ or 6s. 6d. per annum, post free. 

The Librariaiu ” is an invaluable mine of information concern- 
ing libraries, from the first stone laid in the structure of the building to 
the last book placed upon its shelves. It is indispensable to the librarian, 
the publisher, the bookseller, the book buyer and the book reader alike. 

The Confmentator. The most out-spoken paper in 

England. A sixpenny review for One Penny Weekly, 

“The Commentator” is a paper which has the courage of its con- 
victions, and speaks with no uncertain sound. WJiatcver doubts an 3 
feaars may paralyse blas6 politicians, ” The Commentator ” is free from 
all ambiguity and vacillation. Published every Wednesday. 

Canada To-day, 1912. Its progress, prosperity and 
opportunities pictured by pen and camera, including upwards of 
300 pictures reproduced from photographs, maps ancl plans; 240 
pp., 13} X 9^, IS. net ; a limit^ number in cloth, 2s. net. 

This annual is the best repository of absolutely ^\ip-to-date infor- 
mation concerning Canada, available for use m Great Britain. It is 
intended to portray something of what Canada offers in the extent 
nd variety m its resources to the emigrant and the investor. 
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ALF^IBD H. .MILES’ 

NE\y sekiEs foe boys and girls 

Large ciftwn 8vo, 384 p^es, tally illustrated, handsome 
' clotk Ri^t, full gilt edges, i 5 s. each. 

Chfisttan World : — “ Mr. Alfred H. Miles ^ the Homer of modern Ajaxes and 
Iftjctoi?. He seems to have hoard of more brave decals than any man living/’ 

In tile Lion's Mouth : Fierce Fights with Wild Men, 

Wild Animals and Wild Nature. By Clive Feim, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Frank K. Stoclfton, Ena Fitzgerald, F. W. Calkins, Rowland 
* Thomas, Albert W. 'J^jlman, Fisher Ames. Edited by Alfred H. 
Miles. Larggerown 8vo. handsome cloth gilt, burnished edges, 
with coloured /lustrations. • 

Where Duty Calais or Danger; Records of Courage 

and Adventure for Girls. By Evelyn Everett-Green, Grace 
Stebbing, Margaret E. Sangster, Ena Fitzgerald, E. W. Tom«on, 
F. \V. Calkins and other writers. Edited by Alfred H. Miles, 
Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, burnished edges, wilh 
coloured illustrations. 

’Twixt Life and Death on Sea and Shore. A Book 

for Boys. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. ^ 

I lily Chfonicle Mt. Miles is always* a safe guide where boys' reading 
is concerned. Here he gives you plenty ©f stirring things, and the best of it is they 
arc all from real life— true stories that is.” 

Heroines of the Home and the World of Duty. A 

Book for Girls. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. ' 

Lady's Pictorial EAch story is of a high standerd, and has the healthy 
atmosphere which characterises all the books of Alfred H. Miles.” 

A Book of Brave Boys All the.World O^er, 

Edited by Alfred H. Miles. • 

T rtfth “ What could be more fascinating to the i * *y than the stories of brave deeds 
<»ontained in * A Bcek of Brave Boy's ’ ? ” 

A Book of Brave Girls At Home and Abroad. 

Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 

Motning Leader:— "It provides numerous and thrilling examples of heroism 
in all parts of the globe, and ought to prove very inspiring.” • 

In the Teeth of Adventure Up and Down the World. 

Edited by Alfred H. Mii.Es. 

Manchester Courier : — “A gloriously exciting book for boys.” 

The Sweep of the Sword. From Marattibn to Mafe- 

king. Being a Battle Book for Boys. By Alfred H. Miles. Dedi- 
cated by special permission to Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C. 
In large crovvn^vo. (over 600 pages), with a photogravure frontis- 
piece, 16 full-page illustrations of world-famous battle pictures, 
printed on art paper, and nearly 150 illustrations in the text, hand- 
somely bound in cloth gilt, with special design, 6s. 

Truth ; — “ Never before has Mr. Miles gathered such a hai vest as this in a single 
volume. It is truly a stuiiendous volume, and there is quality as well ns quantity 
to recommend 4t.” 

Pal: Mall Gauette: — "It is a tr. inondously attractive and manly volume for boys. 
It is not a book in praise of war, but it ceMirates in a fitting way those virtues 
which war brings oiH.'* a * 

United Service Maganne Mr. Miles has compiled an extremely valuable volume 
from which not only boys but also a great many men will not only gain pleasurable 
excitement but much useful instruction of real historical value.” 
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THE A.B C SERIES 

Each in lar^e crown fully illustrated, 5s. »net. 

A B C of Colleoting ^Old cContinental (lottery 

By J. F. Blacker. Aiftthor of Nineteenth Q»ntu{y English Ceramic 
Art, and other works particularised on this page, etc., et^. 
Illustrated with abcyit lOo line and 50 half-tone illustrations, ^s. net. 
“In this new volume of the series Mr. J. F. Blacker provides informaVion and 
illustrations of wares, never previously presented in an inexpensive form to the 
great army of collectors. Persian, S>rian, An^oliauj^nd Rhodian ware=. with the 
lu'^tred Hispano Moresque and Siculo' Moresque pottery will take their ]>lace side^)y 
side with the Majolica of Italy, the faience of FranceT the I^dft of Holland, and the 
Stoneware of Germany." t 

The A B C of JapaneBe Art. By^. F. Blacker. 

460 pSiger* profusely illustrated with 150* line and 100 half-tone 
illustrations, printed cfn art paper, 5s. net. 

" An exceedingly useful and timely book. It will guide, assist, and interpt«t the 
collector in the Art of Old Japan. These who desire to collect with profit \mII 
hardly discover any object so suitable, whilst for home decoraliuii q* amt 
beauty of Japanese Art is unequalUd in its peculiar attraclivcn c---. rcchmcal 
processes are explained, and the marks, signatures and sale prices arcgiNcn. The 
book would be cheap at double the pncc." — The Conti Journal . 

^he ABC about Collecting (Second Edition). 

,By Sir James Yoxall, M.!?. The subjects include, among others, 
China, Clocks, Prints, Books, Pictures, Furniture and Violins. 
With numerous illustrations, 5s. net. 

“ A beginner cannot well have a better guide." — Outl ok. " The amateur collector 
advised by us will certainly possess himself of this volume."— 

A B C of Collecting Old English China. By J. F. 

Pl ACKER. With numerous line and 6.| pages of half-tone illustra- 
tions, printed on art paper, 5s. net. 

“ To the beginner there ^uld bctno surer guide,"— Mall Gazette *' Mr. 
Blacker show’s what to look for, hof,’ to know it, and what to avoid."— ilnt y Hxpreis. 

A B C of Collecting o\d English Pottery. 13y 

J. F. Blacker. With about 400 line and 32 pages of half-tone 
illustrations, 5s. net. 

" Practically every known variety of old English pottery is dealt with, and 
facsimiles of the vanuous marks, and the prices realised by good examples at auction 
arc gi\eD."— Observer. "In this book salt glaze, lustre, slipware, puz/le jugs, 
Fulham, Astbury, Lambeth, Leeds, Yarmouth, and numerous other wares all receive 
careful attention. Mr. Blacker speaks with authority, and his pages are full of 
knowledge." — B "'okinan. 

The ABC Guide to Mythology. By Helen A. 

Clarke. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 400 pp., illustrated, 5s. net. 

The gifted author of this book has written and lectured on mythology 
for many years, and is, from study and research, well tjualified to 
produce a work on the subject well calculated td supply the general 
need. In this book she traces the rise and development of the various 
native myths through their Greek, Norse and Oriental phases, with 
the result that the book may be used either as an authoritative guide 
to the subject or as an interesting and entertainhig work for occasional 
and recreative reading. The great interest felt at ihe pfesent time in 
myths makc'i the appearance of the volume opportune, and the know- 
ledge and bkill of the author give it great value as ai^ educational work 
oi high literary merit. 
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The ABC Gui^eto Hu8ic.| By D. Gregory Mason. 

Crown 8vo, cloth^ilt, with iUustrations, 5^ net. 

In thi% work Mr. Mason tli^cus&es#the theory of music in a simple 
and enterlftining manner, and tfeen ireftts in turn piano, orchestral and 
\'VCal music, dealing with the rrAster mucipians and their work with 
sure insight and bnef,*significant aiial^’sis. He has avoided technical 
depressions as far as possible, and his book rgay be recommended not 
only tt young readers, but also to adult lovers of music who wish to 
increase their knowledge of musical art. * • 

• • 

The ABC Gui^e to Pictures. By Charles H. 

Caffin. AiuHor ot “ How to Study Pictures.” Cloth gilt, 
25b pp , fully Illustrated, 5s. net. • 

Mr. Caffin is a well-^nown author of books on Art.® ifis power of 
adapting his style to the outlook and poiflt of view of youth makes 
him especially apt as a guide for the young on the subjects of which 
he treats, and enables him to point out with a clearness and precision 
which ainnot be mistaken the qualities ^.'hich make for greatness'in 
pictorial art. He analyses these qualities from well-knoun examples, 
and his instructive criticism will be found of great value to parents 
and teachers wishing to encourage the intelligent appreciatio n oL 
pictures in the young people of their^ charge. The author’s obj^icrff 
not so much to tell the reader what pictures to admire as to inculcate 
the principles which will enable him to judge for him&elf what is most 
u ortliy of admiration in art. 

The ABC Guide to Amerioq.n History. 

H. W. Elson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 illustrations, 
5 s. net. * * *• 

There are few subjects of more.profoiihd interest than that of 
history, and no histones are more^mpeff-tant to us than the histories 
of our own tirnesifind of the modern times v,hi?jh led up to them. The 
rise of the Western world from the disco\ory of the great American 
. ontinent by Christopher Columbus tO the consummation of the 
“ United States” is full of fascinating romance and inspiring incident, 
teeming with instructive suggestions regarding th# development of 
nations and the art of government, Mr. Elson traverses the whole 
ground from the landing of Columbus to the close of the war with 
Spain and the construction of the Panama Canal. His style is crisp 
and picturesque. • 

The above four volumes were originally published in “ The Guide Series,'^ 

The A B O of Artistio Photography. By A. J. 

Anubkson. Wilh photogravure plates and haif-tone iUustrations in 
black and sepia, etc. Large Crown 8vo, 5 s. net. 

The Amateur Photographer says it is “ A most delightful book, full of 
pleasant reading and surprises. It is beautifully illustrated with many 
photogravure and hSlf-tone reproductions of pictures by leading 
workers. Every amateur photographer with an interest in pictorial 
work should get it.” 

Originally publishotl undeiuthe title of “Tti Artistic Side of Photogr.'jphy,” at 
12s. net, a cheap edition of this work has long been in demand, ana the oppor 
tunity has now been taken of placing it in this series of cheap and high class manuals. 
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TECHNICAL f^lBRARr MANUALS 

By Alex. J. Philip, Boijpugh Librafian, Gravesend. 

1. The Production of the Printed Ca^jEilogue. 

A practical handbook for eve/'foiie concerned with printin'^, 
5s. net. ^ r * 

This work deals with tlie preiwation, pnntinj?, and pubkcation of 
catalogues of Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries, publishers^ book- 
sellers’ and business houses, with an appendix of type faces. 

2. The Busiiiess of Bookhindjing from the point 

of view of the binder, the publisher, the librarian, and the general 
reader, crown 8vo, 6s. net ; half bound ifi seal^sin, 7s. Qd. net. 
This work contains chapters on the manufacturiof binders' leather 
and cloth, and a descriiition of a working bindery wVlIi samples of cloth 
and leather, Specially displayed for colour, grain, and material. 
Photo- micrographs of paper fibres, by Clayton I 3 eadle, illustrate the 
chapter dealing with book papers. The chapter on leather and its 
preparation is by Professor Proctor, The glossary of terms has been 
compiled with the assistance of ]. Drew’ Appleby, and others. ‘ 

3* The Library Encyclopaedia, by the foremost 

authorities, edited by Alex. J. Philip, 30s. net. ; after 1912 
the price will be raised to 40s. net. 

The Library Encyclopedia will deal comprehensively with 
Library Administration. Book Purchasing, Library History, Library 
Plans and Buildings, Classification, Cataloguing, Office Work and 
Routine, Mechanical Aids. Advertising, Heating, Lighting, Ventilating, 
and the various contributory branches of knowledge, Binding, Paper, 
the Preservation of Records, Museum Work, Practical Printing, 
Bibliojgraphy, Estimating, Specification Work, and all the numerous 
subjects eithe: directly qr indirectly connected with work in public, 
proprietary, and private librafies^and museums. 

LIBRARIAK SERI^IS OF REPRINTS 

Reprinted from “ The Librarian.” 

1. Suggestions towards a Constructional Re- 
vision of the Dewey Classification. By Arthur 

John Hawkes. Price Sixpence net. 

A valuable contribution to the knowledge of cataloguing in general 
and the Dewey system 800 and 900 in particular. Essential to every 
user of the Derjimal system, and to every student. 

2. Library Assistants’ Association : an outline of 

its development and work. By W, Benson 
Thorne. Price Sixpence net. , 

For the first time the complete history of this most Progressive Asso- 
ciation is told in a handy form. 

3. Cinematograph Films ; Their National value 
and preservation. By Alex. J. Phrlip. Sixpence net. 

Cinematographs and the Public Library ; how each can hSlp the other. 

Introduction to Elementary Bibliography. By 

R. W. Parsons. Sixpenc^^ net. A usefn^ first to practical 
bibliography, one of the most difficult subjects in the Library 
Association’s Examinations. 
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The Diner's-Out Vade Mecum. A Pocket “ What’s 

What ” on the Manners and Customs of Society Functions, etc., 
etc. By ALFRK^f H. Mil^s. Amhor of ** The New Standard 
EIpcutionist.” In fcap. 8vgI (6| by 3^),* cloth bound, round 
corners, IS. 6d. net. Leather, net. 

Tills handy book is intenddb^to help the diffident and inexperienced 
10 the reasonabfe enioyment of the social pleasures of society by an 
^elementary introduction to the rules ^vhich govern its functions, public 
and private, at Dinners. Breakfasts, LuntSieons, Teas, At Homes, 
Receptions, Balls and Suppers, with hinfs o» Etiquette, Deportment, 
Dress, Conduct, After-Dinner Speaking, Entertainment, Story-Telling, 
J\)asts and Sentiment* etc., etc. 

Diners a I^ux? By S. Beach Chester, Author of 

“ Anornalicspf Kngli''h Law,” etc Croivn 8vo, 5s, net. 

Diners a Deux is t delightful piece of work with#a perfect atmo- 
sphere, and is written by a man of the wofld who has studied life from 
nn exceptionally advantageous point of view in different parts of the 
continent during several decades, and who is full of good stories 
drawnt from very wide experience. The titles of some of these ^dll 
convey a good idea of the contents, “ The Incident of the Hotel 
Splendide,” “The Pearls of Mme. La Baronne,” "Natalia , . 

of New York.’* 

Cakes and Ales. A memory of many meals; the 
whole interspersed with various Recipes, more or less original, 
the Anecdotes, mainly veracious. By Edward Spencer 
(‘Nathaniel Gubbins ’). Crown 8vo, 4th edition, 2 s. 6d. net. 
Sjtuyday Kevtezv \ hook from which every restaurant keeper can, if 
will, get ideas enough to make a fortune. Sporfimen, stockbrokers, and other.s with 
Icir^s aiipetites rt/bust yet 5en$^i.i\e palates, and arable means, will find it invalu- 
able when they arc ordering the next iittl^ dinner for a select party of male-Tfiends." 

The Everyday Puddingy Book. By F* K. A tasty 

recipe for every day in the year, inchiding February 29th. In crovrn 
8vo, str >ng^ bound, is. net. * • 

Scoism^in : — "Housewives will extend a hearty welcome to the 'Everyday 
Pudding Rook.’ It contain^ a recipe for every day in the year, yet there are^ not 
two exactly alike, either in flavour or appearance." Referee: — “ If you want a fasty 
recipe for every day in the ye.ir \ou can do nothing better than purchase a copy 
of the * P^eryday Pudding Book.' ” • 

The Everyday Savoury Book. A tasty for every 

day in the year. By Marie Worth, is. net. 

The great succe.s of the " Everyday Pudding Book ’’has suggested the publication 
of a similar book dealing with savouries m the same inexpensive and practical 
manner. The two books xvill be found invaluable for daily hourehgld use. With 
these two books the housewife will indeed be well set ui tor the economic use of 
the larder. 

Cole’s Fun Doctor, one of the two funniest books 

in the world, ^y E. W. Cole. 384 pp., cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The mission of mirth is well understood, "Laugh and Grow Fat ” is 
a common proverb, and the healthiness of humour goes without saying. 

Cole’s Fun Doctor (2nd series), the other of the 

two fuiijiiest boots in the world. By E. W. Cole. 440 pp., crown 
8vo, cloth, 2S. 6d 

Dr. Blues had an extensive practice until the Fun Doctor set up 
in opposition, b\R now Sun Doctors are in requisition everywhere. 
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NEW TWO SHILLING (Net) 

‘ noVels 


' COUNTESS DAPHNE. • R<ta ' 

THE WHITE OWL ' (^nd ed.) Kate *1orn‘ 

C 

RUFFLES. {2nd ed.) L. T. Meade 

THE LOVELOCKS OF DIANA. (2nd ^d.) f Kate Horn 

THE DOLL, (arded.* ' Violet Hunt 

* 

THE ACTIVITIES OF* LA VIE JUTT. (^ncl ed.) 

Marguerite and Armigkk Hakclav 
LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG. ( 2nd ed.) C‘likt<»n lii*Ni,n\M 
DUCKWORTH’S DIAMONDS. (2nd ed.) r.. ICvKKETT Green 
■ THE ' CHILDREN OF ALSACE. (2nd ed.) Kenk JUzin 

THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. (3rd ed.) Jane Wardle 

** The most brilliant piece of satire that has been published 
tihis century.”— 

‘For other ^titles see pf-. 4^ and 45. 


NEW SHILLING (Net) NOVELS 

* New revised edition — almost rewritten— and reset from new type. 

* DR. PHILLIPS; A Maida-Vale IdylL Frank Danbv 

TROPICAL TALES (7th editioa). Dolf Wvllarde 

THE PERFIDIOUS WELSHMAN (loth ed).^ -Draio Glas'** 
THE GARDEN OF LIFE (2nd edition). Kate Hor.v 
No. 5 JOHN STREET (20th edition). Richard Whiteing 
For other titles see fp. 45 and 46, 
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KEW SIX SiPILLING NOVELS 

Captain Hawks, Master*M^riner. OiWALD Kendall 

Admirers the novels of W. W. J acobs should read this. It is a story of three men 
who cannot and will not abide dullnes*. Thoi%h separated superhcially by discipline 
convention, Capfciin Hawks, Grummet and ‘‘Gert’nl> ’’ Wilfred are brothers 
under their skins," and Ite controlled by the same insatiable desire for variety. 

, Thctr thirst for the unexpected ib amply satiftied in the search for an illusive cargo 
or sealskins, purchased without ha\in^; been seen by Caplin Hawks, and though much 
of the s%ry takes place at sea, all technicalities havjs been carefully omitted. That 
the crew aie nearly drowned, ncail) frozen, nearly staAed. and nearly smothered 
proNCs tliat th^y succeeded m a s«irch for a life where Things happen. Their 
sucetKs IS also linaiicial, and me story leaves them with a hint of further adventures 
tomllow. A capital ya^ii. ^ 

The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers. Arabella Kenealy 

Author of “ NWis^,“ “ The Making of Aftithea,” “ Ek. Janet of 
Harley Street," “ The Woman-Huntei*" etc. • 

The iiresistiiile Mrs. Ferrers is a fash. enable beauty, the loveliest, wittiest, best- 
dicsscd and most fascinating woman of her century. She is the idol of London 
society. Hostesses fight and plot to get her to their parties. The men of her world 
vie with fgie another tor the pri\ilcge of drt\ing ner to Hurlingham. And yet 
breath of scandal touches her. For her ambition is to be known to history as tae 
most bc.iutiiul and brilliant woman of her day who charmed all men and succumbed 
to none. Hut Lord Lygon comes, a clever and attractive man, estranged from his 
w’lfc. He lajs sie ge to her, and the story turns upon the rivalry and struggle of the 
two women ; ot the wife who devotedly loves him. and of the other who, though 
of him, IS loth to sacrifice her dazzling impeqfiability and to forego her unique posi- 
tion for his sake, A young doctor complicates matters, and theie is a scene between 
Mrs. Ferrers and a homicidal maniac in which she needs all her vrits for self-defence. 
There are some charming children in the book and some original views on the 
woman question. 

The Three Anarchists. Maud Stepney Eawson*< 

Author of “A Lady of the Regencyr* “The Stairway of 
Honour," "The Enchanted Garden," "The Easy-Go-Luckiei" etc. 

There are fine and iDeauti.id things in this novel. » There is truff delicate psycho- 
logy and clean bold handling of subjects wbfcb m feebler bands might easily have 
been uniileasant if not ofieiisive. Tbeie^ true*pathos and a tine perception of the 
jmi>ortance of the tii^ incidents and minor happenu g£i*of daily life as affecting the 
human drama. Jauet is the unsatisfied, soul-surved young wife of an elderly, weak, 
cruel and penurious man, and the other principal character is a human stepson at 
inevitable enmity with so opposite a father, both craving for the fullness of 
life, the woman a real woman all through, with a fine perception of what is 
right, intensely desirous of founding a real home and mal^^ng real happiness; 
and the young man of warm flesh and blood responding to her pure woman’s love 
and care with more than mere affection. And yet there is not a false note in all the 
narrative which after a tragic happening ends finely. 

A Grey Life: A Romance of Modern Bath. ‘‘Rita** 
Author of “Peg the Rake," “My Lord Conceit*"^ “ Countess 
Daphne," " Grim Justice," etc. 

** Rita ’’ has chosen Bath as a setting for her new novel She has disdained the 
'Wpowder and patches" period, and given her characters the more modern interests 
of Bath's transition stage in the seventies and eighties. Her bv.iok deals with the 
struggles of an impoverished Irish family of three sisters — wl.o establish them- 
selves in Bath— to whom comes an orphaned niece with the romantic name of 
Rosalern Le Suir. She is only a child of fourteen when she atnves, but it is her 

? in that weaves the story and its fascinating mystery of the Grey Lady in the attics. 

be history and sad tragedies of this recluse give the story it^ title, though fuller 
interest is woven into tlft brilliant and erratic personality of a certain Chevalier 
Theophrastus 9’Shauglinessev, at once the most charming and original sketch of the 
Irish adventurer ever penned by a modern writer. In fact, one might safely say 
that the Chevalier is the male prototype of “ Rita’s " wonderful and immortal " Peg 
the Rake." ^ 
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Stsifiley Piul^s New Six Shilling Novels — continued/ 

The Three pestin^s. . '• J. A. T. Lloyd 

Author of “ The Lady qr Kensington Gardens," "•A Great 
Russian Realist,” etc. « , ® . 

The scene of this novel openf in the Elgiil Roonj of the Britfsh Museum, whers'its 
dtxmatxs peisonme are grouped by chance in front of the Rimiliar statue of the “ Three 
Fates." Among them are throe joufig girls and a boy of etghteen, all quite at Uie 
beginning of things and vr.juely intmsted in the nivstenous future befye them. 
The fact that they have grouped themselves in front of this particular statt^c attracts 
the attention of an old< prore.«!sor, who determines to bring them together again, and 
experiment with their 5 oung lives with the sami curif'^itv that a chemist exi'eriinents 
with chemicals. The scene shifts fiom the Elgin Room to Ireland, and then to Ijaris 
and Brittany, Vienna and Dalmatia, bnt the hero i^ihvaya iiiuler the spell of that 
hrst chance meeting in front of the statue. One person aftet»lhc cither plats with his 
life, and again and again Lc and the others report ihenisclAis on New Year’s Day 
to the old pi^fessoT, who r^ndds half mockingly the jumble of ftves that he himself lias 
produced. In tlf* end the hero realises that the.‘^e yonfig giils ha\e become to him 
in turn modern interpreters of fne three ancient Destinies. 

The King’s Master. 

Olive Lethbridge and John De StAurton 

A novel dealing with the troulmlous times of Henry VIII., in which the political 
situation. Court intrigues at-d religious discussions of the perivid are (n-ated in a 
ma sterly manner. A strong love clement is introduced, and the characters of Anne 
liuieyn and 'Ihomas Cromwell are presented in an cniirely new light, while 
plot and countet'plot, hair-breadth escapes, love, hate, revenge, and tiiuiiiph all go 
to form the theme. 


. Maggie of Margate. A Romance of the Idle Rich, 

Gabrielle Wodnil 

" Mgggie of Margate," a beautiful girl with an unobtrusive style which attracted 
nine hyen out of ten, was in reality an exclusne lady of title, boietl because she 
sighed for reabsM and romantjp, and affianced to a iirosjujctive peer. How she 
contrived a dual individuality is the pit^i of the story, which is in no way high flown. 
Maggie is a delightful creation, arfl her very erring frailty and duplicity makes us 
pity' her the more. She catinot break irway tinally from her social status, but to 
retain it she nearly breaks her heart. The man of her Uncy PMichacl Blair, is the 
most striking figure in the whole story, which terms with varied characters, ill of , 
which hold us intently from the first page to the last. AH the W'orld loves a 
lover, and, therefoie, every one will love Michael Blair. 

» 

The Celebrity’s Daughter. Violet Hunt 

Author 01 “ The Doll,’’ ** White Rose of Weary Leaf,” etc. 

Life-like portraits, a tangled plot, only fully unravelled in the last chapter, go to 
the making of tMiss Violet Hunt’s stones. ’‘The Celebrity’s Daughter" has the 
humour, smsfit dialogue, the tingling life of this clever writer’s earlier novels. It 
is the autobiography of the daughter of a celebrity who has fallen on evil days. Told 
in the author's inimitable style. 

I 

Paul Burden. Sir William Magnay 

Author of “ The Fruits of Indiscretion,” ” The Long Hand,” etc. 

This is a strong story full of exciting incidents. The hero is a farmer crippled for 
want of capital, which he finds quite unexpectedly. A thunderstorm and an irate 
husband cause a young banker to seek refuge at the farm, #,0111 which aloud knocking 
causes further retreat to a big family tomb, which becomes his own wlfan the lightning 
brings some old ruins down and buries both. The banker's bag of gold falls into the 
bail' s of the farmer, who profits by ^ts use. Other characters play important parts, 
Uid love interest adds its softening cnarm. 
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Stanley Paul's New Six Shilling /VoKe/s —continued. 

Cheerful Craft? , t R. Andom 

Auliior of "We Three and Tloddlco,*’ " Mtighbours of Mine.*' 
With»6o original illustrations. 

.There is nothing somhre or intro#t)ectivc about “ Cheerful Craft," and those who 
af^rte with Mr. Balfofir's \ievv of the n eod of hj^htei^nd brighter books will find here 
EOinething to plca-'i; them. Broad honinur and rollicking ad\eiiture characterise this 
atorj. A city clerk rises from ul scnrity ana attains to a position of wealth and 
dignity^^and carries us with him all the way, condoni^ his rascality for the sake of 
his ready humour and cheery optiojlsiii. After all he is a merry rogue, and he works 
no great harm to anyone, aiicl much go^d to himself, ana incidentally to most of those 
with whom he comes in craitact. *\Ve hardl> know in which form to like him most, 
a« Hilary Ford, ex-cleik, lounger and tramp, or Havelock Rose, the son of a 
wealthy ship-owner, \^hose jSace he usurps under circumstances which do credit to 
the wiiter’s ingenuitv whhont putting too great a strain on the credulity of the 
rt rtder. • 

Love’s Cross Ifcads. * V- Meade 

Author of " Desborough’s Wife,** Rflffles,*' etc. 

This is the story of a good and honourable man wlv* in a moment of sudden tempta- 
tion fell. How hlf. sin fiuind him out — what he suffered from remorse ; how, with 
all his strivings, he was nearly circumvented, and how, just when be thought ail would 
be well, he neatly Ic^t what was far above gold to him is ably described. *The 
story IS highly exciting, and from the first page to the last it would be difficult to put 
the book down. The account of the villain who sought to ruin Paul Colthurst, and 
to cause the death of either young Peter or Pamala, is full of terrible interest. But 
pel haps the most truly life-like character in the whole book is Silas Luke, tl.^'oor 
miserable tramp, who thougli bribed, tempt^, torluied, yet could not bring^misfeir* 
to do the evil thing suggested, and who was saved by the sweet girl who was meant 
to be his victim. The repentance of the tramp leads to the greater repentance of 
Paul Coltliur‘-t. The story ends happily. 

The Swelling of Jordan. Coralie Stanton and 

Heath Hoskin. Authors of “ Plumage,” “ The Muzzled Ox,” etc# 

Canon Oriel, an earnest werker in the Hast End, lofed and respected, had years 
befoie the story commences, while climbiivg with his friend Digby Cavan ii\*Switzer- 
land, foun«i in the pocket of his friend's coat, which he had ^cidrntally put on 
instead of his own, evidence that his friend robl^d bis, the canon’s, brother and 
been the cau^e <.>{ his c< ininitting suiud'\ Ogiel, in a struggle which took place 
between the two men, hurled his friend ft-om the precipice. Now the glacier gives 
up Cavan’s rucksack, and any day it may yield up uis body. To reveal subsequent 
developments would spoil the reader's enjoymi..nt of a thrilling plot. 

Opal of October. Joy Shirley 

For tliose born in the month of October, the opal is said to be a lucky stone, and 
this novel is based upon the assumption that it is so. It is # story of the times of 
the soothsayers and the witches, when people were all more or less trying to discover 
the philosopher's stone which turns everything to gold. The witch in this case is a 
young girl of great beauty, who narrowly escapes the stake 

Galbraith of Wynyates. E. Evbsett-Green 

Author of “ Duckworth’s Diamonds,” ” Clive Lofimer’s Mar- 
riage,” etc., etc. 

• This is a story of the ill consequence following upon the making of an unwise will. 
Joyce is the only daiig||ter of the real owner of Wynyates who h.is let the property 
to a relative who is the next-of-kin after his daughter. Warned of the uncertainty 
of his own life he wills the property to his daughter in trust during her minority, and 
appoints the relative who holds the property as tenant, trustee. Overhearing a 
conversation between the family lawyer and her uncle, who discuss the unwisdom of 
placing her in the charge of one who is directly interested in her death, she imagines 
all kinds of evil intentions on the part of her guardian, and looks with suspicion upon 
all his counsels for her welfare. Love interests lead to complications, but the 
unfaithfulne.ss of her lover leaves her free and she finally marries the guardian of 
whom she had stood so long in fear. It is^ very readable book written in the 
author’s best style.* • * 
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Stanley Paul's New Six Shilling Novels — continued. * 

t 

The Ban. ^ ^ Lester Lurgan 

Author of The Mill-owner, Bohemian Blood/' etc.^e'ic. 

This is a sti.-ry of mystery involvif g the Pan of Blood. Brenda^ is a -pretty, 
charming, and very feuiinine girl of good Fnglish family iNt>o marries tne v\ho 
adores her, but who has, unknown to himself. Red- 1 ikM ait blood in his veins This 
IS revealed to him by an old nurse o» her death-bed, and is ilemonstratcd on his 
return to his wife by the birth of a son who bears unmistakable signs of the terribre 
inheritance. An old mystery'is explained, and new tragedies follow. The<thild is 
placed under the care of the grandmother's tribe but soon succumbs, nor does the 
father long survive the Lwful experience. After ^is death Brenda marries her child- 
hood’s playmate and first love. < ^ 

Bright Shame. Keighley Snowden 

Author of “The Faee Marriage/' “The Rlunobr Pit/’ “Hate of 
Evil/’ etc.- 

Stephen Gaunt, an English scufjfitor famous in Italy, is the father of a son born out 
of wedlock, whom he has never Iteard of. In his youth, a light attachment broken in 
a causeless fit of jealousy drove him abroad, Imt when the story opens he is a strong 
and engaging personality. He comes home to execute a commission, and ipeets his 
soiv .vithout knowing him. In doing so, he encounters a couple, childie.-3s themselves, 
.vh'j have passed the boy ofi as their own since infancy, when his mother died. 
They are an elder half-brother, who has always hated Stephen, and his sensitive, 
tender and simple wife, who loves the boy with all her heart, fears to lose him, and 
who IS yet tormented by her secret. A romantic friendship springs up between son 
ivrther ; and the chain of accidents mid proofs by which he learns the truth, his 
struggle for control of the boy, who has genius, and the effect of these events on the 
boy and his foster mother make a fascinating plot. 

A. Star of the East : A Story of Delhi. Charles 

E. Pearce. Author of “The Amazing Duchess," “The Beloved 
Princess/' “ Love Besieged," “ Red Revenge," etc. 

“East .is East and West is Wsst, and never the twain shall meet,” This 
Is the theme of Wr. Pearce’s lysw novel of life in India, '’fhe scene is laid in 
Delhi, the cit)i of all others where for rthe past hundred veais the traditions of 
ancient dynasties and the barbaric splendoms of the past bav« been slowly retreating 
before the ever-advancing infliaence of the West. The conflict passions between 
Nara, the dancing girl, in whose veins runs the blood of Shah Jebaii, the most 
famous of the Kings of Delhi, and Clare Stanhope, bom and bred in English 
conventionality, never so pronounced as in the Fifties, is typical of the differences 
between the ^st and the West. The rivalry of love threads its way thr*-ugh a 
series of exciting incidents, culminating in the massacre and the memorable siege of 
Delhi. This book coLipIetes the trilogy of Mr. Pearce’s novels of the Indian 
Mutiny, of which “ Love Besieged ” and “ Red Revenge ’’ were the first and second. 

The Destiny of Claude. May Wynne 

Author of.,- Henri of Navarre," "The Red Fleur de Lys," 
“ HonoiK’s Fetters,” etc. 

Claude de Marbeille to escape a convent life joins her friend Margot de Ladrennes 
in Touraine. Jacques Comte de Ladrennes, a nunchback, falls in love with her, and* 
when the two girls go to Paris to enter the suite of the fifteen yf ar old Mary Queen of 
Scots, he follows and takes service with the Duke of Guise. Craude, however, falls in 
love with Archie Cameron, an officer of the Scottish Guard, who by accident discovers 
how Queen Mary has been tricked by her Uncles of Guise into signing papers 
bequeathing Scotland to France in the event of her dying childless. Cameron is 
imprisoned, but escapes in time to warn the Scots Commissioners on their way home 
of this act of treachery. Cameron is followed by a spy of Guises, and the four 
Commissioners die by poison. Cameron recovers, and returns lo»*Pari8 to find 
that Claude has been sent to some unknown Convent. The rest of the tale relates 
Cameron’s search for his sweetheart, the self-sacrifice of the Comte de Ladrennes, 
and the repentance and atonement oridargot de Ladrennes, wUj through jealousy 
betrays her friend. 
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* Stanley Paul's N^w Six Shilling ^o/e/s— continued. 

Susq>n and the4>uke. • . Kate Horn 

Autfcor of "Edward and I anJ^Mrs Hoiie>^un,” "The A'hite 
Qwl,’*" The Lovelocks of piana,# r-tc. 

• Lord Christopher Fit/arden, younggr brother i>i the Duke of.Cheadle, is the 
dtlij;htfiil of >oTing »en. He adopts the old^family servants destined for the 
almshouses by the cynical Duke, who bestovvc^ipon him the family hoii-^e in Mayfair. 
I^aniiy, his old muse, keeps him in order. Susan Ringsford, the heroine, is an early 
visitor..%She is in love with Kit, but he tails madly in rove with Rosalind Pilkington, 
the heiress of a rich manufactuier. The contrast Between the iwu girls is strongly 
drawn, Susan, sweet and relinedp-a strong character but*of iiisiginhcant appear- 
ance, and Rosalind radjantlyftcautnul— ambitious and coarse of nature. The whole 
party go caravanning w'lth Lady Harchester and an afiected little poet, and many 
love scenes are wuvei into me lour in the New Forest. Susan and the Duke of 
Cheadle have a conversation — the Duke loves her in silence, and sees that she loves 
his brother. He gets up a flirtation with Rosalind, w^o, anxious to be a duchess, 
throws over Kit iinmediatfiy. The Duke disillusions Tier. MeanwhNe Susan and 
Kit have come together, and the book ends with w^^dii.g bells. ^ 

Lonesome Land. B. M. Bower 

A ‘■trong, human story in which Valeria Peysen, an Eastern girl, goes out to a 
desolate Montana town t i many the lover who has preceded her three years before. 
I'nfortuiTately the lover has not had the moral fibre to stand the uncoiiventionSfiity 
of Western life, and has greatly deteriorated. However, they marry and live on*his 
ranch, where V'aleria finds that the country and her husband are by no means what 
she thought them. She doe^. her l>e t to make the life endurable and is aided by the 
kindness of her husband’s closest friend, a rough diamond with an honest 
Out of this situation is unfolded a strong tale of character development ai^mver-" 
mastering love that finds a dramatic outcome tn happiness for those most deserving it. 

Confessions of Perpetua. Alice M. Diehl 

Author of ** A Mysterious Lover,” “ The Marriage of I^enore, " etc. 

Perpetua is the youngest of three daughters of a baronet, all of w’hom make 
wealthy inairiages, a duke, a viscount and a colonel sharing the baronet’s faimly« 
Tlie.^Ury opens when Perpetua tiiieiges from the care of her governess and enters 
society under the auspices of the duchess. She marries against the warnuvgs oi the 
counters and divorce%the colonel within “three months ot their union, arid yet all 
proceeds in a perfectly natural and siraightforwaii manner, 'ftie proces'; of dis- 
ill usual from love’.s enchantment is well de-ctibe^, and other Perpetuas may well learn 
a lesson from the heroine’s experience. Xhe charac ers are well drawn and distinct, 
and the narrative develops dramatic inci^nts from tiifte to time. 

A Modern Ahab. Theodora Wilson Wilson 

Author of " Bess of Hardendale,” “ Moll o’ the Toll-Bar,” etc. 

This is a very readable novel in the author’s best manner. Rach-ud Despenser, a 
successful artist, spends a summer holiday in a Westmoreland villin^e, living at an 
old farm-house, and making friends of the people. Grimstone, a local baronet, is 
grabbing the land to make a deer run, and Rachael comes into collision with him, 
but is adored by bis delicate little ..on. Right-of-way troubles ensue, and violence 
disturbs the peace. Grimstone’s elder son and heir returns from Canada, wbeie he 
has imbibed Radical notions. He sympathises with the villager^ and is attracted 
towards Rachael, whom he marries. The baronet determines tl mist the farmer 
whom Rachael had championed, when the tragic death of Ins deHcat<nittle son leads 
him to relinquish the management of the estate to his heir. 

The Annals of Augustine Ravael Sabatini 

Author of " BArdelys the Magnificent,” ” The Lion’s Skin,” etc. 

Mr. Sabatini lays before his readers in "The Annals of Augu-^tine ’’ a start- 
ling and poignant human document of the Italian Renaissance. It is the auto- 
biographical memoir of Augustine, Lord of Moiidolfo, one of the lesser tyrants of 
i£aiilia, a man pre-natally vowed to the cloister by bis ovei -devout mother. With 
merciless self-analysis d^ss Augustine in these memoirs reveal his distaste for the 
life to which die was foredoomed, and his early efforts to break away from the 
repellaiit path along which he is being forced. The Lord of Mondolfo's t=mes are 
the times of the Farnese Pope (Paul HI.), whose terrible son, Pier Luigi Farnese, 
first Duke of Parmj^ lives gAain, sinister aud^-uthless, in these pages. As a mirror 
of the Cinquecento, “ The Annals of Augustine ’* deserves to take an important place, 
whilst for swiftness of action and intensity of romantic interest it stands alone. 
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Stanley Paul's New Six Shilling Novels— continued. 

Dagobert's Ghildreii. ■ L. J. Bbeston 

"Mr. Beeston’s <;pirited work is ahea<>y well known io a largo c}rcle o.' rcaden., 
but this book is the most powerful has yet written, and for pi. , dramatio 
incident, and intensity of emotion reaches very high level. The successive 
chapters are alive with all the b eath and p^ksion of wai^ anr' are written with a 
vividness and power \Nhich holds the r^ader^s interest to Hhe last word." 

./The Redeemer.^ Kene' Bazin 

Author of “The'Children of Alsace,*’,^* The Nun,” ” Redemption,” 
etc. 

This is a romance of village life in the Loire cout ry, with love complications 
whioh awaken sympathy and absorb interest. Davided is a junior mistress in the 
village school, and the stor^ mainly concerns her love attracted and moral restraint. 
She IS drawn ^owards Maievel Jacquet, a worker in th« slate quarries near by, 
with whom Phrosiue, a beautiful voung woman who has left her husband, is living. 
Davided befriends them, but on the death of tbalr child Maievel goes away, and 
Phrosine, who dislikes Davided because of her superior morality, goes in search of 
her son by her husband. Both return to the village, and Phrosine seeks reunion 
with Maievel, who refuses her, telling her that their dead son bars the way. 
PhfiSsine attributes this to the interposition of Davided, and ultimately lea'v-es with 
another lover. There is now no longer any barrier between Maievel and Davided, 
who can hence follow her attraction without violating her scruples. 


The She- Wolf. Maxime Formont 

Author of ” A Child of Chance,” etc. Tr^T);]lfltrd IrfiTTl thr Frrnrh 
by Elsie F. Buckley. 

This is a powerful novel of the life and times of Cassar Borgia, in which history 
and romance are mingled with a strong hand. The author holds Caesar guilty of 
the murder of his brother, and shows a strong motive for the crime. The story of 
the abduction of Alva Colonna on the eve of her marriage with Proslero Sarelli. when 
she isedyried off to his palace at Rome and becomes his slave-mistress, is related. 
The subsequent events, more or .less following hKtory or tradition, include the intro- 
duction of the dark woman of gipsy extraction, who enamours Caesar, and poisons 
the wine by which the Colo, na and bn jold lover Sarelli die. CiTsar is shown 
strong, brutal, unscrupulous av»d triumphai.t. The story closes with a description 
of his last days and death. This novel has been highly popular itf France. 


Her Majesty the Flapper. A. E. James 

With a picture wrapper of ** Her Majesty ” in colours. 

There is a fresh, natural touch about these episodes in the derslopment of a 
Flapper whioh make them breezy and refreshing reading, involving no little amuse- 
ment. Her Majesty the Flapper is a lady-flapper, of course, neither a bounder nor 
a cad, but just a flapper. Accessories, willing or unwilling, are her cousins Victoria 
and Bobbie, a m'.le person over thirty, who tells most of the story, though the 
Flapper is as fArepressible in the telling of the story as in acting it. Of course, 
Bobbie is victimised, and the story ends with the coming out of the Flapper, and 
the final victimisation takes the form of an engagement. Readers will sympathise 
with Bobbie, and some will envy him. 


Chaff and the Wind. G. Villiers Stuart 

Chaff and the Wind is a novel showing the working of the unseen hand, and telling 
the story of a man who shirked his destiny, and who was forced to watch the career 
of another who rose to heights of national fame, while he niinself drifted like chaff 
before the wind. It is a novel of incident illustrating a theory, and is therefore mure 
dramatic than pyscbological. The action of life and destiny on character is more 
indicated than me action of character r/i life. 
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% Stanley Paul s New Six Shilling Novels — continued. 


The Marble ijqilirodite. k Anthony Kirby Gill 

An iivaginative story of a young sculptor who, inspired by Venus, produces an 
Aphrodit^of ania/ing loveliness and noMlity. Carroll, the chief character, is an 
^ ide.'Hist. a devotee ol ait, and a worthipper beauty, and the main theme of the novel 
’is centred in and*about bis crefltit)n of this statue. Oihcr characters include a 
pointer encourage Jhis joung friend's idealifln, a wealthy aiistocrat of a cynical 

^ bent ot mind, a beautiful and accomplished^c tress, a poet, and a society lady married 
to a man of evil reputation. The conflicting intere^s of these people, the effects of 
thtir%ctions, tragic and otherwise, the scenes iji tne studios and the society, thea- 
trical, and Boheiniaii scene?, including the glimpse gi»en of the night side of London 
life, form a realistic back^onnd«or setting fur the pnnc/^al motive, which, though 
j^losely interwoien with ir, is of a pnreU imaginative and idealistic character. Psy- 
chological analjsi- enters ^rgely into the author’s treatment, and the story reflects 
here and Ihtie certain niemal movements of the day. 


The Poodle-Woman. * Anne^lby Kenealy 

Author of “ Thus Saith Mrs Grundy." 

Miss Annesley Kenealy’s new novel deals with the feminine side of the great unrest 
of our time, and she sets herself to answer the questions '* What do Women Want ’ " 
and “iVhat is the cause of their great unrest? *' It is a charming love story, (\|ealing 
niainlv with two wuincn, a man, and a mannikin. It presents femiiiinism froln an 
entirely fresh stand^imt, but polemics are entirely absent. In a senes of living 
m iving pictures it snows h iw the games of life and tnatrimonj are played under 
rules which put all the best cards of the pack into men s hands. The neroiiu’ is an 
emotional Irish girl, with the reckless romance of the Celt and the chr. 
woman, w’ho keeps sw-eet through very 4 »itter experiences. Possessing <io worlcT^ 
craft she is slave to her heart, and gives and forgives unto seventy times scvcii. The 
book is epigrammatic and full of humour. 


The Romance of Bayard. Lt.-Col. Andrew C. P. 

Haggard, D.S.O. Author of “The jl^rance of Joan of Arc*,” 

“ Two Worlds,” etc. 

• 

“The Romance t)f Bayard” is one of j^ereunial interest* as a ''fife,'’ as a 
" thing of be.iiity,” is a joy for ever. Tljp story ol the chevalier, who was “ without 
fear ami without reproach “ cannot too often be told. The storv opens on tlic 
'• Field of tJie Cl«h of Gold,” and its ^rsonelle inokitles Henry of England, Fiaiicis 
ol France, the Wench yueen-mother, the Princess Marguerita, who lo\ed Bayard 
with intense devotion, and Anne Boleyn, a young French maid of honour. It ends 
W'ith Bayard’s death during the fatal expedition into Italy in 1^24. The romance^ 
places Marguerita and Anne Boleyn at his side at the last, Col Haggard's historical 
romances are all w'cll known and highly popular at the librarie? ami with the general 
sublic, and this one is not likely to fall short of high apprec^liori. 


A Durbar Bride. Charlotte Cameron 

Author of “A Passion in Morocco,” “A Woman’s Winter in 
South America,” etc. * • 

This is a wonderfully interesting novel, conducting one through labyrinths of 
, exciting scene«i ami chapters with not a dull moment in the crtire production. It is 
written in Charlotte Cameron’s most brilliant style. In the frit chapters the aiit lor 
depicts the misery ot a young bride whose husband became hopelessly insane during 
their honeymoon. The pathetic story graphically narrated of Muriel's unsatisfactory 
life, neither m<ud, wife, nor widow, and the injustice of the law which binds a wi .man 
until death to a mad man is admirably portrayed. Mrs. Cameron is the only writer 
who has as yet given us from an eye-witness point of view ar:>mancc on the Imperial 
Durbar at Delhi ; w'h«re, as the representative of several papers, she bad the oppor- 
tunity of atteiuliiig the entire ceremonials. The life at the Government Camps, the 
sweet love story of the hero and heroine, the ‘imjile inaniage ceremony in Skinner s 
historic church at Delhi wdll prove a keen enjoyment to the readers. Their Majesties 
the Queen, and A^xandra have gratJiously accepted copies of this novel, 
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Stanley Paul's New Six Shilfin^ Wo ke/s — continued. * 

The Career of (Beauty I^arling. 'Dolp Wyllarde 

Author of “ The Riding Masb i," “ The Unofficial Honfymoon." 
“The Career of Beauiv Darlitig” a stor;f of the musiral comedy s.tage,’ and. 
endeavours to set forth both th^ vices and Virtues of the lif« without prejudice. 
If the temptations are manifohi, the author finds miiclffgood also in those who 
pursue this particular branch of the profession, for she savs “ there are nf> Kinder 
hearts in tlie world, I think, t|han those that beat under the finery of the dioru-^ 
uirl, no l)etter iHjm.uiitv than th.it which may he found hthind the paim and 
powder and the blistered eyes*. ' Mi=s W'jllarde'h.is made jilain statements in this, 
her latest book, and has not shrunk fr«>m the rerf.ism the life; but, as she says, 
even the general public knows that the da;:zle and glitter from the front of thg 
footlights is a very different view to that winch may seen behind the cuitain. 

The Retrospect. Ala Cambridge 

Author cf “^Thirty Vears in Australia/* ‘HA Little Min\,” etc. 

"There can be little he«i*ation ifr asserting that this is one of the most delightful 
boohs of the year .”— berJeen Free 

“ Miss Cambridge ha's such a delightful «'t>le, and so much of inteicct to tell us, that 
the reader clo'^es the book with tlie sensation of having bidden a dear friend farewell." 
— Br\,\tol Ttme& and Mtrror. * 

*• V/ntten throughout with an engaging literary grace.”— Sc-o/' un’n. 

Francesca. Cecil Adair 

Author of “The Qualities of Mercy/' “ Cantacute Towers/* etc. 

This author possesses all the qualities which make for popularity and can be 
relied upon to arrest and maintain interest from first to last. The Guardian 
reviewing ** Canticute Towers" said — ** In it we seem to see a successor i>f Rosa 
N. Carey." and those who admire the work of Miss Carey cannot do better than 
take the hint. A strong human interest always appeals to 'the reader and satisfies 
perusal. 

The Strength of the HilU. HaLLIWELL SUTCLIFl'E 
Author of ‘^A Benedifk in Arcady/' “Priscilla of the (.iooJ 
Intent,” etc, , ** 

111 this novel Mr. Halliwell <Sutcliffe retferns to the Hawrortl^ Moorland wdiich 
was the insjiiration of all his earlier work; it deals with the stieuuous life of tlu; 
moors sixty years ago and will rank witli bis strongest and br.st work>. Th >^e 
who remember our author's “ Man of the Moors," *' .\n Ljiisode in Arcady," 
“A Bachelor in Arcady,” and "A Benedick in Arcady” will not hesiiatr to follow 
him anywhere across the moorlands in the direction of Arcadia. 

Officer 666. Barton W. Currie and Augustin 

McHugh 

An uproarious piece of American wit fresh from the Gaiety Theatre, New York, 
which will be produGed on the London boards and in France some time this autumn. 
It IS from the p^n of Mr. Augustin McHugh, who has associated himself with 
Mr. Barton W. Currie in producing it in novel form. Its dramatic success in 
America has been phenomenal; and whether as a play or a novel, it will doubtless 
receive a warm welcome in this country. ^ 

DeviFs Brew. Michael W. Kaye 

Author of “The Cardinal’s Past," “ A Robin Hood of France,” etc. 

Jack Armiston, awaking to the fact that life has other meaning than that given it 
by a fox-hunting squire, becomes aetjuainted with Henry HiA.t, the socialist dema- 
gogue. hut after many vicissitudes, during which he finds he has sacrificed* friends and 
sweelhfart to a worthless propaganda, he becomes instrumental in baulking the Cato 
Street Consjiirators of their plot to murder the members of the Cabinet, and eventually 
regains his old standing— and Pamela, /^spirited story. 
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^^ifnnley PauTs New Six Shilling A/o/e/s— continued. 

The Fruits of Indiscretion.* Sir William Magnay 

Au^l^or of “The Lon;^^ Hand, * “^aul Burdon,** etc. 

'Fhis IS a s^ry of inur ’cr and mystery, in vthicb the interest is well sustained and 
the characters aie coiiviuciiig. It is tfibsorbiflt; without being melodramatic, and 
tldilling without i^ein* sensational. There is to be a wedding at a country house on 
the eve of which the best San is killed in the huimng field. Captain Routham is 
.I'ked to take his place, bin disappears, llig^ body is found on the railway track. 
Ia>lt, a famous detective, is put on the scent, and gradually probes the mystery. 
Ki'iithaiJIhad had a Io\e affair with the heioine in former years, and had been black- 
in.iiling her. Tiieie is a rascally lawyer in the case who ]s 4 cillcd in a carriage accident, 
aiul IS so sa\cd criminal cons^qvieiKgis. In the end the hcrofhe marries her lover. 

The Tragedy of ^e Nile. Douglas Sladen 

Author of •‘J-he U nholy Estate/’ “ The Tragedy of the 
Pyramids,” etc. * 

A military novel dealing #ith the fate and re-conquest of Khartam. •This is even 
more military than Mr. SlatleiTs “Tragedy of the* Pyramids" imd "The Unholy 
K^atc." Mr. Sladen is at his best when he is desciibina battles, and the book is 
full ot them , but, like Mr. SUiien's other books, it is also full of romance. The 
authi'jr. never content with an ordinary plain-sailing engagement between two young 
pcrsciis. ydttcts tine of the entea, which present tliemselves in real life and Iwe. 
Till'. t,me it is the case tif a lie.iutiful white woman who, being captured at the fall^t 
Khartum, has to enter the harem of Wad-el-Nejumi, the bravest of all the general* 
of the Maluii. \V'hen she is rescued on the fatal field of Toski, the question arises 
Can a white man marry her ? There are CTeat figures standing forth in Mr. Sladen’i 
]u;;rs— above all, the heroic Gordon in nis last great moments at Khartumi^“' 
Wad-el-Nejumi, who stormed Khartum and died so grandly at Toski. • 

The Memoirs of Mimosa. Edited by Anne Ellioi 

This is a book calculated to make as great a sensation as the famous Journal o 
Mane Bashkirt.stif, which electrified a whole continent some years ago ; or I he Diar^ 
of a Lo^t One, which set Germany ringing more recently. It is the intimate and un 
flinching confession of a brilliant, erotic, and undisciplined woman, who resolve 
to " li\e every moment of her life," and succeeds in so doing at the cost of mud 
suflenng to heisolf and others. Her mixture of worldhncss, sontimenV*/ fancy 
passion, and extraordirSiy /ote vivte make hex a f|*'Cinating study of a type *501116 
what rare. At her death she bequeathed tii^se Men oirs to the: woman finm I win 
edits them and presents them to the world. \\% gOv the woman's peunt of view ii 
all matters— poetry, iKjlitics, sport, musiopthe stage, amd, dominating all, the grea 
problems of sex. • 

The Return of Pierre. Donal Hamilton 11ain££ 

With a frontispiece from a painting by Edouard Detaille, 

Tills is not a novel about the Franco- Prussian War, but the^^^ry human story o. 
Pierre, with some of the scenes of the heroic struggle as a backgiound Pierre, f 
country lad, is the central figure. Other prominent figures are the woman Pirru 
loves, ner father— a fine old Colonel of Dragoons -and a German spy, nnt witlu’u 
attractive qualities, whose fate becomes strangely eutangled with theirs. The bool 
abounds in striking situations, including the disco\en' au-l escape of the spy— thi 
departure of the Dragoons for the war — the remorse of a French (Jfencral who feels 
personally responsible for the men he has lost— night in a hospital-tent-*the last fliokei 
of the defence of Paris and the entry of the Geiman troops. 

The Incorrigible Dukane. George C. Shedc 

This is a vigorous aim inspiriting story of Western life. Jimmy Dukane, son of i 
cement king, who, disgusted with his son’s extravagances, gi^e ■5 lum limited sum 
and orders him to go and inspect a dam in course of construction in Nevada, or by 
way of a pleasant alternative — starve. Jimmy goes and passe- through numerous 
adventures. Has his outfit stolen on his arrival at the nearest station, is knocked 
about, bullied and impounded by one of the dam n.en, and has to work as a navvy. 
Showing grit, he works his way up, and discovers tliat the manager is defraudinf 
the company, and constructing a fatally faulty dam Taking command, he saves the 
Company’s reputation for sound workmanship. There is a love story in it, and 
Enid, the fair, tearlees daugl^r of the supcnntfiident, enables all to end weU. 
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SUnley Piul's N$w Six Shifting Afort/i— continned^ 

The Thread of PrQof* ^ Hbadon Hill 

Author of “ TrC/ubled Waterf,’’ etc. r 

€ I, 

The principal theme of this voluxueris the aVnormal astuteness of the conductor of 
a railway restaurant-car, whose power of oUservation and dereliction enables him to 
solve the many absorbing " m/teries " that came und<C his ken, and which, as a 
preventer and detector of crime pu» him on a par with any of the great puzr^e- 
readers of fiction. Mr. Headon Hill goes direct to the point, and carries the reader 
rapidly along from the first pVge to the last. « 

« 

A Robin Hood of France. Michael W. Kmb 

Author of “ The Duke's Vengeance,” etc^ etc, 

«, 

Hated at court and falselj; accased of murder, the youtig Sieur de I'ontenac flees 
to the Forest V 3 f I^ntaineble'au, and becomes the leadeivof a band of robbers (King 
Mandrin), belovec of the opprescsd canaille, but hated of the nobles, whom he defies 
and robs. Claire d'Orgiuel, the only child of the Comte d’Orgiuel, ha\ing lost 
heavily at cards, wagers the winner— who has her in his ix>wer, and who ho]>es to 
force her to marry him— that she will lure “King Mandrin” into the iniwcr of Hi's 
enemies; but, arriving in the Forest of Fontainebleau, ends in falling in»love wn'h 
thjs' “ Robin Hood of i rance." 

Neighbours of Mine. R. Andom 

Author of ** We Three and Jrotldles,” “ In Fear of a Throne,” et« 
With 70 original illustrations by L. Gunnis. 

This broadly farcical story of types and incidents of suburban life will afford as 
much amusement a^ the famous “Troddles” books which have In volume form 
•soeoessfully appealed to something like 200,000 readers of all classes, and should 
• prove as popular with those who like a rollicking story. Now and again the author 
conveys a moral, discreetly, Out generaliv he is content to be extravagantly amnsing 
In depicting adventures, which are siiftciently out of the ordinary to be termed 
" singular.'* Th^ book is cleverly and amusingly illustrated Airoughout the text by a 
popular artist, who has admiralfiy succeeded in catching the drollery of the narrative 
« 
c 

The Loves of Stella. Mrs. ^hiers-Mason 

Author of “ Hubert Sherbrook, Priest.” 

Stella O’Donovan, a very poor but also very beautiful and quite unsophisticated 
Irish girl, lives in an #^ld castle on a lovely but lonely Bay on the Irish coast. She 
has Spanish blood in her veins, and much of the impulsive and fascinating tempera- 
ment of the Andalusians. Becoming heiress to a million of money, she decides to go 
to London and enter Socety. Before her departure, a young Norwegian sculptor, 
Olaf Johansen, of striking appearance, comes to reside in the village. He at once 
falls in love with Stella, who returns his affection, but who, doubtful of herself, flees 
to London. Her^sbe appears to meet Olaf again, But it is his twin brother imi^er- 
sonating him.** Stella at once succumbs to his love-making, and many highly 
dramatic scenes follow. 


Damosel Croft. Murray Gilchrist 

World says— "As good as taking a holiday to read this tranquil tale of Peakland and 
its people. . . . The book is redolent of peace and rural beauty and restfulness." 

Standard says — “. . . delicious interiors, glimpses of country shining with happi- 
ne.ss, old customs and traditions, leaving us at the last with, a sense of rest and tran- 
quility, worth for its refreshment, a thousand plots, a thousand popular romances." 
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Stanley Paul's liew Six Shilling /Vo ka/s — con tinned. 

JL Btajbe in Bonemia. Frank Danby 

Authir of The Heart of ChA^/’ “ Dr. Phillips,” etc, 

* This author is no4 a prolific writei^ and, therafore, every work from her pen is 
awaited with much interAt. She stands alone amooi; the best modern writers for 
originality and freshness in style. This fal]*length novel has been out of print for 
many ^>ars and has now been practically rewrittei^by the author. Although the 
thread^f the storv remains every page has been exten^^ively revised, and will be 
found to be as good as anything recently done by this ptipular writer. 

• * 

The Consort, ^rs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan). Aaithor of “ The Burnt OflFcring,'* “ Cousin Cin- 
derella,” ” The Pith of a Star,” etc. • . 

The story of a little man married to a great waman, of their delations and inter- 
actions, tbtir battles and despairs, written round the strong and familiar interests of 
passion and pov. er. 7'he story moves at a gallop, and it is fjr the reader to meditate 
and moralise when the book is laid aside. 

• 

The Villa Mystery. Herbert Flowerdew 

Anther of “ The Second Elopement,*’ The Third Wife,” etc. 

Woven in with the mystery of a crime as bnfilirg as anything imagined by GaBbnau, 
the pretty love story of Esmond Hare and bl-a Armcmdy engages the ready’s sym- 
pathy from the moment of their first meeting. This is m a lonely cc untry road, at 
midnight, where Elsa is on her knees picking up handfuls of sovereigns that do not 
exactly belong to her, and the atmosphere of mingled mystery and romance continues 
to surround their moving and unconventional love story up to the mrment of its 
h'ipi>y ending, 

■ 

Prince and .Priest. * Beryl Symons 

Author of *‘A Lady of France.” 

A roiiidnce of mediaeval brance, whioH contains atyiosphere, colour, life and move- 
ment. 1207 is tbe^ate when the story opens. Count Bertrand de Crein falls in love 
with the beautiful Lady Rosamund, whom he is escorting to the Lord of Gervandan 
ill Toulouse, whose wife she Is to be. In the meantime the Count of Toulouse is 
threatened with Rome’s curse and an armed crusade to put down heresy. In the 
subsequent siege and sack of Beziers, Rosamund’s husband is killed, and the love of 
Rosamund and'de Crein culminates in mairiage. The booit is full of excitement, 
adventure, thrilling escape^, and heart-stirring rcmance. 


Brass Faces. Charles McEvoy 

An exciting modem story of grip and power, some of the mosf startling' episoder 
of which concern the kidnapping of a girl who has been turned out of house and 
home by her father and imprisoned in a house in Kensington. She is rescued by a 
, bachelor, who in turn finds himself in a delicate position. An American female 
detective plots his anest and ruin. The story rushes on in a whirl of excitemeat 
through a maze of plots and counterplots to a dramatic denouement, 

The Meteoric Benson. Vincent Mills-Malst 

A decidedly new not%has been struck In this most readable and internting tioveK 
As the nam^ indicates It is an aeroplane story, and one of those eva books which 
must be reaa at a sitting ; incident follows incuient in ever-increimg interest, until 
the reader, breathless nrom excitement, learns froi^i^lfat last paga^^ atbat really did 
happen.” 
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Stanfi^ PavTs New Six Shilling continued 

f . 

Betwean ^Twc Stools i^Fifth Edition) By fRiioD 

Broughton Author uf **{fed da a Rose is bh^ “ Ooineth u 
as a ffower, ’ ttc c* , 

The — In p int ^ f |lot 'IctMcn Iwdt s,t oi id nsjs to tl 

cate^^0^ of Mr Maxwells Guarded PI me I en r^adcts we inn me, woul 
fail feQTall in lo\o with s fiealyand delightfi 1 a lifrctnc as Aiethu i 1 he ^cne 
the apdl?e\ea]5 Miss Broughton at her \er\ best ’ ' 

SStil Justice 6f 'the Duke. • (sr^ ed.) By Kaiae 

Author of “The Shtme of Motley, ’ ‘ Ilu Trampht? 
™^of the Lilies,” “ Cesare Borgia ” “ The Lifm's bkin ’ i to 

'%he Glcie '•a\‘' — ‘ What Mr Sibitini d es n t know aloifi the life and t 

'Cesare Ih rgi i « i ot woitn c 4 sidering t \cellcnt “ ^ 

Exotic Martha (Third Edition). By Doroihe 

Gerafd Author of “ The City of Enticement,” etc. 

Ttuth sa>s —“The story is full cf incident, and is tcld in a loch ind hum roi 
fa‘«hion ’ • 

I^e G/ule sass —"The plot is workid ut with much ine.tniiit>, an 1 its intere« 
enhanced b> the picture of life in the Du^ch Ccl i \ at ]a\a ' 

The Unholy Estate; or, the Sms of the Father 

Edition) By Dougla^ Sladfn. Author of “ \ Japanes 
Marriage.” “The Admiral,” “ The Tragedy of the Pyramids, ’ etc 
1 he Times says — “ \ \i%acioiis and rcsoi rceful no\el 

1 he Woild says — * ^n e\cit ii.{ and delightful story hlle 1 with niarxtlloiish \i\i 
, ictures rf life in Cam One which has not a dull line in it and will certain! 
t rftf r*a n men as much as it will in erest and mo\e women 

The Woman-Huuter (Fourth Edition). By Araisei l 
KevEaly. Author of “ The Iriesislible Mrs Fe^rrers ” etc 
lie Pall Mai Gazette sa^s -<■* A stiong tor\ admii ibH told, full of he an 
passu n and quite the U t nrsrl this st fu* authirt s hi^ wiittcn ’’ 

The World sass — “Clc er ajl tl rough, afd th who 1 ke psychological no\el 
will resdily admit thii Miss Kcncily has in st skilfully dealt witi emotions whic 
arc not easily com eyed lu cold print “ 

* The Consort (Third Edition). By Mrs. Everard Cotes 

(Sara Jeannette Duncan) 

The Daily Nets says — “ Tl is is a very clf \ei no\ el “ 

The Daily Teleg iph describes it as * a subtly told stor\ one which i teds 
psychological interest on the part of those who peruse it if they aie to extract th 
full flaveur. ’ 

The Watch Night, A Story of the Times of Johr 

Wesley *By Henry Bett 


The Times dt scribe** tin bo k as “a capital picture of the times." 

The Westminster Gazette cdls it "a capital historical iio\el . It Is curiousl 
effective in suggesting a by„one day— and this without any ofihe stock archaisms 
Vivian may or not be a hctional petbonality, but he and his fellow s* joiiriiers ii 
thc«*e pages are most skilfully presented, and we ofler our congratulations to th< 
author ' 


The Second Woman (Second Editi9n). By Norma 

Lorimfr *• 

The Daily Chronicle calls this book ** an interesting story of many emotions *’ 
Itteiarv World says — ” Ihe story is syinpitlutic and well written Th< 
pictures of Italy and Italian life arc delightful, and make ai wharmifig background foi 
* leally good tale ' ' 
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loesses Stall Ipaul’s 
Ipipblications 

« 

Arranged in oftler of price, from 3d. upwards 

-^tf^REViODS Lists Cancelled 

. 32/- NET 

Napoleon in Exile. StHelena 1815-1821. By Norwood 
Young, with a chapter on the Iconography of Napoleon at St. 
Helena. By A. M. Broadley. Two coloured plates and^boul 
100 illustrations from the collecrton of A. M. Broadley. Twt) vols., 
demy 8vo, 32/. net the set also under 21,-). 

30/- NET 

The Library Encyclopaedia.* By the I'oremost 

Authorities. ^Edited by Ali?x. ]. Philip. To be issued by 
Subscription. ^ • 

28/'« NtT . 

The Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne. 

Le\vis Melville. Two vols., demy 8vo, with coloured frontispiece * 
and other illustrations. 

24/- NET 

Intimate Society Letters of the 18th Century. 

By His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T. la two volume, 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top. With two photoi^r?i,vure frontis- 
pieces and 56 other full-page illustrations, piinted on art paper, of 
, original letters, autographs, and other interesting matter. 

• 

An Imperial Victim: Marie Louise, Archduchess 

OF Austria, Empress of the French and Duchess of Parma. 
Edith E. Cuthfll, F.K H.S. Illustrated. T%\o vcls., demy 8vo. 

• 

The Afnazing Duchess : The Romantic History of 

Elizabeth Chiidleigh, Maid of Honour - Duchess of Kingston- 
Countess <91 BdsIdI. Charlfs E. Pearce. In two volumes, 
demy ^vo, cloth gilt, with numerous illustrations. Third Ed. 

3 d 



( 

Intimate Memoirs of NapolC^op 111. : Personal 

Reminiscences of the MSn and^the ICmpefor by the late rBARON 
d’Ambes ; tran^ated by A. K. Alhnson. In two volunViS, demy 
8vo, fully illustrated. / ^ . 

Four Ennobled Af tressed : The ,^\dtentures of the 

Duchess of Bolion, CouiHess of Dei by, Countess of Essej^ 
Countess of Harrington on and off the Stage, by Charges E. 
Pearce. Two vol^,, demy Svo, with two photogravure frontis- 
pieces and 32 half-tone illustration^ ^ 

21/- NET r. 

Napoleon in Exile. Elba 1814-1815. * By Norwood 

Yc)Ung<^ with a chapter on the Iconograf.hy of Napoleon and 
Elba by A! M. Bkoaix-ey. Coloured frontispiece and about 50 
illustrations from the collection of A. M. Broadley. I)em> 8\t), 
cloth gilt. For further volumes on St. Helena, to complete the 
work, see under 32,'- net. ' 

18/- NET 

Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan. 

ILijray leaves from the Diary of Baroness Albfkt d’Anetiian, 
w’lth an introduction by His Excellency the Japanese Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James (Baron Kato). who was twice 
Minister of Foreign Affairs during Baron d’Ancthan’s term in 
, Tokio. Illustrated with photogravure and half-tone illustrations 
. printed on art paper. 

16/- NET 

A Woman of tha Revolution: Theroignr de 

Mericourt. Frank HaSiEL. ^Demy 8vo. With photogravnire 
frontispiece, illustrated. 

Princess and Queen : The Life and Times of Mary 11. 

Mary F. Sandars. Demy Svo, illustrated. 

Godoy, the ' Queen’s Favourite. Edmund B. 

d’ Auvergne. Demy Svo, illustrated. 

The Life and Times of Rodrigo Borgia. 

Pope Alexander VI. By The Most Rev, Arnold H. Mathew, 
D.D. V,ery fully illustrated. Demy Svo, 

The Life of Cesare Borgia. Rafael Sabatini 

In demy Svo, cloth gilt, with coloured frontispiece and other 
illustrations printed on art paper. Third edition. 

Duchess Derelict : A Study of the Life and Times of 

Charlotte d*Albret, Duchess of Valentinois (the wife of Cesare 
Borgia). E. L. Miron. Demy Svo, fully illii''trated. 

The France of Joan of Arc. Lieut.-Colonel 

Andrew C. P. Haggard, P.S.O. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, with 
photogravure frontispiece and 16 illustrations on l^rt paper. 
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In tl)e Footsteps of QichsiFd Cceur de Lion. 

MAtnilM. HoLBACfi. In demy 8|o, fully ilhisrt'ated. 

The* Royal Miracle: •A Gtirland of unpublished or 
very Rare Trjitl-^i.Jiroalftidel, Letters, i^rints and other Rariora 
^ concerning the Wanderings of Charles II. after the Battle of 
• Worcester (September 3 — October 15, with an Historical 
Introduction and Bibliography, together wi^h some account of the 
Commemorative IMIgrima^e of September 3— 1911. By k. M. 
^^Bro.adlev. AuthorTif “ Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale,” “Chats 
on Autographs,” “ Ntpoleon in Caricature,” etc. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, full)i illustrated, with portraits, maps, etc., from rare 
originals. ^ ^ 

Jean de la Fontaine: The .Poet anc? the Man. 

Frank Hamel. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated. 

The Qoburgs : The Story of the Rise of a great Royal 
House. Edmund B. d’Auvergne. Photogravure frontispiece and 
other full- page illustrations on art paper. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 

The Beloved Princess. Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
By Charles E. Pearce. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully illustra^. 

Famous Artists and their Models. Angelo S. 

Rappoport, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, 32 full page illustrations. 

12/6 NET 

In Jesuit Land: The Jesuit Missions at Paraguay 

W. H. Koebel. Demy 8vo, fully iljpstrated. 

A Winter Holiday in Portugal. Captain Gran- 

, viLLE Baker. With coloured frontispiece and 32 original drawings 
by the author. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 

Spain Revisited : A Summer Holiday in Galicia. 
C. Gasquoine Hartley. In demy 8vo, cloth gi/l. With coloured 
frontispiece and numerous illustrations, printed on art paper. 

In the Maoriland Bush. W". H. Koebel 

Demy 8vo, fully illustrated. • 

Sicily in Shadow and in Sun. Maud Howe 

^ With a map and 100 illustrations from photographs, and drawings 
by John Elliott^ Demy Svo, cloth gilt. 

The Gay King. Charles II., his Court and Times. 

Dorothy Senior. Dem^ Svo, illustrated. 

Every Man’s JQl Dorado (British South America). 

By Ediih a. Browne. Demy Svo, illustrated. 

Cameos of Indian Crime. Studies of native crimi- 
nality in Indfa. H#J. A. Herve^ (Indian Telegraphs, retired). 
Demy 8?o, cloth gilt, illustrated. 
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The Artistic Side Of Pjtiotogr^hy. In Theory 

and Practice. •A. J. Ander%'>n. With 12 phologrd\nre f lates and 
other illustrations Pemy^^dvo. ^ 

The Amaleur^ }^hot>^f'rCiphti says.. — "Almost Jvjok full cf plea'dit 

reading and surpi ises. It is ht $ .uitnllv illustrated with if auv plKUo>;ra\ lire and half- 
tone reprovluctions of pictures by leadKig workers. Ever> amateur photographer wnh-. 
an inierr St in pictorial work should get it ’’ 

Police and Criine- in India. Sir Edmund ( 5 . Cox. 

Bart. Demy Jk'O, cloth gilt, illustrated. ^ 

“ An iineresting and tiinol) book . . . Sir Edmund Cox tells nlan^ remarkable 
storits, which will probabl) astound readers to %v<oni the ways of the East are 
unknown.” — Y'lnns. 

“In perusing the many extraordinary details in which this book abounds, the it-ader 
feels as if he l^ad opened th^ .Arabian Nights of ('rimmalil}.’’ — EveniHf,' StaudatU. 

* t. 

10 6 NET 

Nineteenth Century English Engravings. ,W. G. 

' Menzies. About 96 full pages of half-tone illustrations. 

Nineteenth Century English Ceramic Art. J. F. 

Blacker. With 1,200 illustrations. 

A Tour through SouiAi America. A. S. Forrest 

Dem\ 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated. 

David Garrick and his French Friends. Dr. F 

A. Hedgcock. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully illustrated. 

The Motor. A* complete work on the History, Con- 
struction, and Development 6f the Motor. (tJohn Armstrong. 
Illustrated^by 100 draftings apd photographs. 

The Romance of gan'drorBotticelli. A.J. Anderson 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with photogravure frontispiece and 16 full- 
page illustrations on art paper. 

The Life of James Hinton. Mrs. Havelock Ellis 

Illustrated. 

A Great Russian Realist : (Dostoieifsky.) J. A. 

T, Llovu. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with illustrations. 

In the Land of the Pharaohs : A Short History 

of EgypV from the fall of Ismael to the Assassination of Boutros 
Pasha. Duse Mohamed. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 

The Argentine Republic. Its Hir.tory, Physical 

Features. Natural History, Government, Productions, etc. A. 
Stuart Pennington. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated. 

Two Russian Reformers (Ivan Turgenev and Leo 

Tolstoy). J. A. T. Lloyd, Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated. 

The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi. A. J. 

Anderson. Second Edition. With a photogravure frontispiece 
and iC full-page illustrations, on art paper, demy Svof 
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Oup Future • V* Death Surviving 

Cfonsciousness of Man. By Fp^d G. Shaw,*F.G.S. Large crown 
yvo*.^lotli, gilt edges. • 

Ancient, Curious, and Famous Wills. By Virgil 
M. ll.AKRts. Deftly 8vo. ^ 

First Signs of Insanity. Their Prevention 

and Treatment. By Bernard Hollander, M.D. Demy 8vo. 

• 7/6 NET 

* 

An Actor’s 2^ote Books. Being a record of some 

Memories, Friendships, Criticisms anc> experience? of Frank 
Archer. Demy 8vo, 32 lialf-tone illgslrations. • 

Home Life under the Stuarts, 1603-1649. 

lizabeth Godfrey. 19 photogravure and half-tone illustrations. 
D 5 my 8vo. '/ 

The Quantities of a Detached Residence ; 

Taken-off, Measured and Billed. With drawings to scale 
in pocket of cover. By GEORas Stephenson. Den^^Svo, 
cloth gilt. * 

«* We can honestly and heartily recommend Sews. 

'* The student who conscientiously folLws this work through will have a thorough 
•'roundin,* in the an of quant ty sur\e>iug which sulisequeiU practice with othgr 
exainj'lob will soon develop.’ -~S>iovejor. 

Wall Paper Decoration. By* Arthur SeyMouR 

Jennings. « * ^ • 


STANLEY PAUL’S 6/- NOVELS 


Cantaoutfl Towers. 

FraDoesca. 

Tbe Qualities of Mercy. 

A Man with a Past. 

Cheerful Graft. 

Meltthbours of Mine. 6o llluMiations. 

A Week at the Sea. 

Every Dotf His Day. 

The Activities of Lavie Jutt. 

The Baron of 111 Fame. 

•;The Children of Alsace. 

^he Redeemer. 

,Hle Will and Her Way, 

Maids in many Moods. 

Datfobert’s Children. 

The Watch Ni^ht. 

Iiove s Old Sweet Sontf. 

Lonesome Land. 

Between Two Stools. 

The New Wood N^mph. 

The Retroopect. 

A Durbar Bride. 

A Passion in Morocco. 

Suffreigette Satly. ^ 

Because of a Kiss. 

The Broken Butterfly. 


Cecil Adair 
Cecil Adaik 
Cecil Adaik 
• A. St. Joh.n Adcock 
R. Andom 
R. Andom 
HaKOLD .A\£RY 
Harold Avery 
Marguerite and Akmiger Barclay 

•l^hTER bAfiXON 

Reni- Bazin 
Renk Bazin 
II. Louisa Bedi<ord 
II. Louisa Bedford 
J. L. Beeston 
Henry Betz 
Clifton Bingham 
B. M. Bower 
Rhoda Broughton 
Dorothea Bussell 
Ada Cambridge 
Charloite Cameron 
Charlotte Cameron 
G. COLMORK 

Lady Constance 
Ralph Dkakin 
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Stanlev Paul’s Six f Shilling Novels 


A MysteplouB Lover. 

Confessions of Perpetua. 

The Marriage of Lenore. 

Their Wedded Wife r r 

The Justice of the King. 

The Three Envelopes. 

Married when Suited, c 

The Consort. , L'\EKAt{p ('uik^ (Sar 

The Imperishable Wing. 

The Promoter’s Pilgrimage. C. ri:<.i 

The Third Wife. 

The Villa Mystery. 
t^he She- Wolf. 

Exotic Martha. 

The City ot Enticemeift. C' 

Damosei Croft.* 

The Marble Aphrodite. 

Madge Carrington and her Welsh Neighbours 
Clive Lorimer's Marriage. 

Duckworth’s Diamonds. 

Galbraith of Wynyates. 

The Romance of Bayard. Ln i i.-i'ui.. A: 

Two Worlds: A Romance. l.iM T.-Cia.. A^ 

The Return of Pierre. Do 

A Lady of the Garter. 

‘ God disposes. 

The Thread of Proof. 

The Bride of Love. 

The Lovelocks of Diana. 

The Mulberries of Daphne. 

The White Owl. 

Susan and the Duke. 

Swelling of Jordan. , Cokalik Stan to 

The Muzzled Ox. Coealif Sias to: 

The Celebrity's Daughter. 

The Doll. 

Her Majesty the Flapper. « 

A Robin Hood of France. ' 


iLt Vvl PlEHl- 
Al 1C F M Dll' ill 
.Ai.u e M. DiEvir 
‘ Anth, M. Dikmi. 
.. Hamiiton DrL’MMONU 

Ua.mii.ton Dk'I'mmoniJ 
MkS. HeNKV lyUKNKY 
l'\EKAKP C‘oih‘. (Sara Jeannette Duncan) 
Mr*;. Ha\fi(hi; Em.is 
C. ^'I'-'-iSAi.R Knock, I'.R.G.S. 

Hkrdfrt 1*lo\\ i;ki)#,v 
Hn iihRi Fioweroeu 
, MaMML I'OKMONT 
DoKo 1 lib A GeRAKU 
t' Dorothea Gf.k.^ro 
R. MUKi AY GlI CHK1S>T 
Anthon\ Km hy Gill 
feish Neighbours “Drmc; Glas" 

K . 1'. V l. R K 1 r - G I’ E E N 
E. Kvekl 11^- Green 
1-;. 1 VERI ti-Gkkkn 
Limi.-c'ol. AsokEw 1.. 1' IIaogakd 
l.in*T.-CoL. Andrew C.. P. Haggakd 
DoNAI. U a Mil TON HAlNb.S 
Frank JIamm. 
Pklli.w Hawkkk 
• IIkmion Hill 

Kaie Horn 
Kate Hor.n 
KAT b Horn 
Kate Horn 
Kate Horn 

CoKALiR Stanton and Heath Hosken 
Coralif SiAsroN and Hf\ih Hosken 
* . Violet Hi nt 

Violet Hunt 

I A. E. James 

Miohael W. Kaye 


Captain Hawks, Master Mariner. 

The Poodle -Woman. 

The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers. 

The Woman-Hunter. 

Hod son’s Voyage. 

Veenl the Master. 

The Three Destinies. 

The Second Woman. 

The Ban. 

Paul Burdon. 

The Fruits of Indiscretion. 

The Long Hanr<. 

The Meteoric. Benson. 

The Mystery of Redmarsh Farm. 
The Love’s of Stella. 

Brass Faces. 

Love’s Cross Roads. 

Ruffles. 

When we are Rich. 

The Amazing Mutes. 

Fear. 

A Star of the Bast: A Story of Delhi. 
Red Revenge: A Story of Cawnpore. 

The Three Anarchists. 

A Woman with a Purpose. 

A Grey Life. 

The Justice of the Duke* 

^hc Desire of Life 


pSWAI.D Kk.NDAJ.I 
ANNF.bLK.V KeNF.ALY 
Arabella Kenkai.y 
Akakei la Kenealy 
W. H. Kuebel 
R. Fifield Lamport 
J. A. T. Lloyd 
Norma Lorimer 
Lester Lurgan 
Sir Wii LIAM Macnav, Bart. 
Sir Wii.i iam Magnay, Bart. 
Sir Wii.liam Magnay, Bart. 
Vincent Mili.s-Malf.t 
AkCHii’.ALD H Marshall 
Mrs. Shik-rs- Mason 
Charles McHvoy ' 
L. T. Meade 
L. T. Mkade 
Ward Muir 
Ward Muir 
£. Nbsbit 
Charles E. Pearce 
Charle% £. Pearce 
Maud Stepney Rawson 
Anna Chapin Ray 
“Rita” 
kAFAyL Sabatini 
Matildb Serao 
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Stanley Paul'^ Six 

The /ncorrlglble Dukane. 
Two Gnp^ and a Mannikin. 
Opal of October. 

The Unholy Ee|;ate. 

Bright Shame. # 

The Free Marriage. 

• ^ove In Armour. 

Acro'le the Gulf. 

The Cardinal. 

The Ascent of the BostocVs* 
The King’s Mastert * 
l^e Unseen Hand. 

Prince and Priest. * 

The Lotus Lant#rn. 

Our Guests. 

A Prisoner in ParaJise. 
Camilla Forgetting Herself 
Where Truth Lies. 

An Empress in LoYe. 

A Modern Ahab. 

Maggip of Margate. 

The Destiny of Claude. 

The Red Fleur De Lys. 


Shilling ^Novels- 


-continued. 


• GhORGE C. Shedd 
Wilkinson Sherren 

Joy Shirley 
Douglas Sladen 
Keighley Snowden 
Keighley Snowden 
Philip L. Stevenson 
. Newton V. Stewart 

Newton V. Stewart 

• Harold Store y 
O n\£ I.ETHBRIDGE and JOUN DE StOURTON 

G. Villieks Stuart 
Beryl Symons 
Mary Imlay Taylor 
St. John Trevor 
^ ♦ H. L. Vahey 

• H. L. Vahey 
Jane Wardle 
Pred Whishaw 
ThEOI'O ’.A W'ilson W'ilson 
GAI iKIl-ILK WfiDNIL 
May Wyane 
May Wynne 


6 /- NET 

A Tour through Old Provence. A. S. FoRrest 

Lrir{;e Crown Svo, profusely illustrated, cloth gilt. 

A Motor Tour through England and France. 

Elizabeth Yardley. Crown Svo, illustrated. 


Guerilla Leaders of the World. By Percy Cross 

Standing, a preface Fy the Earl of Dun4lonald. - Crown 

Svo, illustrated. * ^ * 

Old Clifford’s Inn. • Perceval J. S. Perceval 
A history ot the earliest of the old Inns at Chancery. Illustrated 
w'ith nearly 50 drawings by the author. Large crown Svo, cloth gilt. 

Our Fighting Sea Men. ^^ionel Yexley 

Large crown Svo, cloth. 

A Woman’s Winter in South America. 

Charlotte Cameron. Crown Svo, illustrated. ^ 

Joy of Tyrol. Edited by J.*M. Blake 

Illustrated with over 100 original drawini^s in ile text by the 
• Author. In crown Svo, cloth gilt. 

'•The book is a triamph.”—/? tuning Standatd, 

1JIJ10 Physiology of Faith and Fear ; or, the Mind 

in HeaUh and Disease. By William S. Sadlkr, M.D. 


The Ridge of the White Waters. Impressions of 

a visit to Johannesburg, wiih some notes on Durban, IX'lagoa Day, 
and the L(^v Country. By William C. bcULLV. lllvstraled, 
CrowDiSvo. * 
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The Retrospect. • Ada Cambridge 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ^ * 

Woman Adrift. The*Mei;a*ce of Suffrs^gism. Harold 

Owen. Crown 8vo. ^ Second edition. ^ 

The Sweep of the Sword. From Marathon t(^Ma{e- 

king (A Complete, Battle Book). Alfred H. Miles. Dedicated 
by special permission to Field-Ma“shal^ Earl Roberts, V.C. In 
large crown Svo. (over 600 pages), with a ptiotogravure frontispiece, 
16 full-page illustrations of world-famols battle pictures, printed 
on art paper, and nearly 150 illustrations in th3 text, handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt^with special design. « 

Our National Son'gs. Alfred H. Miles 

With Pianoforte Accompaniments. Full music Size. Cloth, gilt 
edges. 

^ 5/- NET 

The White Slave Market. By Mrs. Archibald 

*>Iackirdy (Olive Christian Malvery). Author of “The Soul 
Market,” etc. And W. N. Willis, 16 years Member of Parliament 
of Australia. Crown Svo, cloth. 

French Music in the Nineteenth Century. 

Arthur Hervey, Crown Svo, with Portraits 

Sea .and Coast ^Fishing (with special reference to 

Calm Watpr Fishing in Inlets and Estuariesf F, G. Aflalo. 
With over 50 illustrations, from drawings and photographs, printed 
throughout on art pamper. *Cro^n Svo. 

Diners a Deux. S. Beach Chester 

Crown Svo. 

Love Letters of a Japanese. Being the corre- 
spondence ofu Japanese man with bis English betrothed. G. N. 
Mortlake. Second ed., with an Introduction by Dr. Marie 
C. Stopes. Large crown Svo, white cloth gilt, chaste design. 

The Histijiry cf Garrards, Crown Jewellers, 1721— 

1911. Printed throughout on art paper, in. two colours, with 
nearly 40 whole-page illustrations. Cr. Svo, cloth gilt. 

The ABC about Collecting (seconj edition). Sir' 
James Yoxall, M.P. Large cr. Svo, profusely illustrated with 
numerous line and 32 pages of half-tone illustrations. The subjects 
include, among others, China, Clocks, Prints, Books, Pictures, 
l’'urniture and Violins. ^ 

A B C of Collecting Old English China. J. F 

Blacker. Large cr. Svo, profusely illustrated vith numerous line 
and 64 pages of half-tone ill8btL\iion.'^, printed on art py.per. 
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t The A^BC of Japanese Art. J.F. Blacker 

Profusely illustrated w’ih 150 line and 100 half-tone illustrations, 
printed on art pap^t. In large crow’| Svo. 

A B 6.of Collecting Old English lottery. J. F. 

BlackIr. Large cr. Svo, i^lustrai^d with about 400 line and 32 
• pages of half-t^ne il lustra tioas. ^ 

/l^he A B C of Collecting OldsContinental Pottery. 

• J. E. Blacker Large cr. Svo, fully ilkstrated with line and 
halt-tone illustrations. ‘ ^ 

The Production the Printed Calalogue. The 

•preparation. Printing^ and Publication of Catalogues of Libraries, 
Museums, Art Galleries, Publishers, Booksellers and Business 
Houses, with a'^Ilhapter on the Monotype Machine, and an Appen- 
dix of Type Faces, iy Alex. J. Philip. Cr. Svo. yiustrated. 

ABC Guide to Mythology. * ll':i k\’ A. Clakxk 

5s. net. 

A B C*Guide to Music. D.vnisl Gregory Mason 

5s. net. 

ABC Guide to Pictures. Charles H. Caffin 

5s. net. • 

ABC Guide to United States History. Hhnsy 

W. Elson. 5s. net. 

standard Concert Repertory, and other Concert. 

Pieces. George P, Up ion. Fudy illustrated with portraits. In . 
cr. Svo, cloth gdt. • 

Anomalies oftthe English Law. *‘The«Law in the 

Dock,” S, Beach Chester. Ctown Svo, cloth. 



ALFRED H. MILES’ NEW SERIES. 

For Boys and Girls. Large crown Svo, 384 pages,, fully illustrated. 

In the Lion’s Mouth. Fierce Fig^hts with Wild Men, 

Wild Animals, and Wild Nature. By Theodore Roosevelt, 
Clive Fenn, etc. With coloured plates. A Book for Boys. 

Where Duty Calls ; or Danger Stories 8f. courage 

and adventure. By Fvelyn Everett-Green, Grace Stebbing. 
etc. With coloured plates. A Book for Girls. 

’Twixt Life aAd Death on Sea and Shore A Book 

for Boys. 

Heroines of the Home and the World of Duty. A 

Book for Girls. ^ 

A Book df Brave Boys All the World Over. 
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A Book of Brave Girls At I-Jome and Abr<>ad. 

In the Teeth of Adt'enture Up ind Down the World, 

The Case for Protectitin. Ernest Edwin Y^illiams, 
F.R.S.S. Large cr. Svo. * . 

t f 

The Boy’s Book^of ^Sports, Pasties, Hobbies and 

Amusements. E. KEBLiS Chatterton. Cloth gilt. 

The Library Elocution. Edited by Alfred H. 

Miles. ^ ^ 

4- NET/ 

Coloured Designs for Wall and Ceiling Decor- 
ation., Edited by Arthur Gbymour Jennings. 

Port folio •' 

3 6 NET 

Woman in Music. George P.. Upton 

With an Appendix and Index. In small crown Svo, cloth gilt, 
3S. 6d. net. Perbian yapp, gilt (boxed). ;>&. net. 

The Practical Art of Graining and Marbling. 

*James Petrie. In 14 parffe, 3s. 6d. net each. 

The Human Machine. An Inquiry into the Diversity 

of Homan Faculty in its Bearings upon Social Life, Religion, 
Education, and Politics. J. F. Nisbet. Fifth and new edition. 
Crown Svo. , 

Original Poems, ^ By Alfred H. Miles. 
Crown SVo, cloth gidt, with photogravure portrait frontispiece. 
“The poems cover a wide ranp». of thought and e oti n. Man> ^ f I'.i j lyric=i are 
full of tenderness ard charm The ball#ls have colour, warmth and movement, and 
at times a touch of that fine enthusiasm that stirs the bloc<. like the sound of a 
tnimpet. Mr. Milos is a poet of the people.*'— The lio.'knan. , 

The Aldine Reciter. Modern Poetry for the Plat- 
form, the Home, and the School. With flints on Public Speaking, 
Elocution, Action, Articulation, Pitch, MoJ iUtion, etc. By Alfred 
H. Miles. Crown 4to, 676 pages, cloth gilt. 

Three Modern Seers (James Hinton, F. Nietzsche 
AND Edk’ard Carpenter). Mrs. Havki ock Ellis. Illu trated 
with if photogravure plates, crown Svo, cloth gilt. 

3/- NET ^ 

Practical Gilding, Bronzing and Lacquering. 

Fredk. Scott-Mitchell, 175 pages, crown Svo. 

Practical Stencil Work. Fredk. Scott-Mitchell 

< 
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*Practicftl Church JDecoration. Arthur Louis 

Duthie. 176 pages, ^rown 8vo. 

• • • • 

^ Decorators' Symbols, Emblems ahd Devices. 

Guv Cadogan Rothery. 1^9 ongijial designs, crown 8vo. 

^The Painters** and Builcfers' Pocket Book. (New 

» * "^•Edition ) Peter Matthews. 

Scuml>ling and Colour Glazing. . 

• • * 

• ^2/6 NET 

Marriage Making and Breaking. Chart es iibbits 

With Foreword by«A. C. Plowden, Esq., •Chief Mag^trate at 
Marylebone Police Court. In cr. 8vo, cW>th. • 

The Beau. Illustrated with photogravures and line draw- 

ings. *!Nos. 1 and 2 now ready. 2/6 net each. 

The Welshman's Reputation. “ An Englishman ” ' 

In crown 8vo, cloth. 

A Garland of Verse for Ypung People* Edited 

by Alfred H. Miles. Handsome cloth gilt. 

The Lord of Creation. T. \V. H. Crosland 

The Egregious English. Angus McNeill* 

Crown Svo. • 

Monte Carlo. • Facts and t'allacies. Sir«Hiram S. 

Maxim. With illustrations by Ge#rg^ A. %tevens. Crown Svo. 

The Flowing Bowl. A treatise ^on Drinks of all 

• 'iinds and of all periods, interspersed with sundry anecdotes and 
reminiscences. Edward Spencer (‘ Nathaniel Gubbins ’). Crown 

8 VO. 

Cakes and Ales. A memory of many meals, the whole 

interspersed with various Recipes, more or less original, the Anec- 
dotes, mainly veracious. Edw.\rd Spencer (‘Nathaniel Gubbins’). 
Crown Svo, 4th edition. ^ 

Pluto and Proserpine. A Poem. John Summers. 

In crown Svo. 

• 

This is my Birthday. Anita Bartle. With an" 

' introduction by Israel Zangwill. Handsomely bound, gilt and 
gilt top, 755 pages, 2s. 6d. net. ; paste grain, limp, gilt edges (boxed), 
3s. net : paste grain, padded, gilt edges (boxed), 4s. net ; velvet 
calf, gilt edges (bojied), 5s. net. 

A unique bflrthday-book containing beautiful and characteristic 
quotations from the greatest poets, artists, philosophers, statesmen, 
warriors, and novelets. 



2/6 

Cole's Pun Docto]:. First Serieq. The funniest book 

in the worlci E. W. Cole/' 3S4 pp., crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Cole’s Fun Doctor./ Second Series. Tv/e funniest 

book in the world, E. \V. Cor E. 440 pp , cr^wn Svo, cloth, 2b. Cd. 

A White Australia Impossible. E. W. CobF. 

Crown 8vO; cloth, ' * ' 

Truth. E. \\\ Cole 

Cloth gilt, crown Svo. « , 

2/- NET^ 

Cole's Intellect Sharpener. ,, £. W. Cole 

Demy 4to. with^numerous illustrations. 

Contahimr 2,000 Riddles, and 500 PuzzleS*and Games. 

Federation of the Whole World. Edited by E. W. Cole. 
Bein" fifty prize essays for and against the Federation of the 
World, illustrated with representive portraits of all nations 
Crown Svo, cloth. 

This Funny World. F. Raymond Coclson (Democritus). 
Author of “ A Jester's Jingles." Crown Svo, c'oth gilt. 

AJSook of Short Plays. ^Mrs. de Courcy Laff.\n. Crown Svo. 

Zinc Oxide and its uses. J. Cruickshaxk Smith, B.Sc., 

F.C.S., with a chapter by Dr. A. P. L.^urie. 


Phases, Mazes and Crazes of Love. Compiled by Minna 
T. Antrim, with coloured illustrations on each page. iSmo. 
Ydur Health! Idelle Phelps. A book, of toasts, aphorisms 
and rh}'mes. With coloured illustrations by H. A. Knjpk. i8mo. 
Home Occupations fo^ and Girls. Bertha Johnston. 

Small Svo, cloth.’ ** i 

How to Train Children. Emm\ Churchman Hewitt. SmaM 
Svo, cloth. 


"RLTA’S’’ NOVELS. 2/ NET EACH. 

Uniform Revised Edition in Cr. Svo, cloth, coloured wrapper. 


The Countess Daphne. 
Corinna. 

Asenatlu.ot the Ford. 
Edelweiss. 


My Lord Conceit. 

The Man in Possession. 
Faustine. 

The Laird of Cockpen. 


" Rita” has a gift for portTa]nDg the emotions of the heart which few modern writers 
have equalled, and this new revised edition of her stof’es should meet with wide 
acceptance. 


Suifar Round the Pill. E. W. Colr 

A cyclopedia of Fib, Fact and Fiction, i^ontaining some 1,500 
items of amusing and ingenious Falsehood and Fact, and 1,250 
items of Fun. In crown Svo, cloth. 
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STANLEY' tAUL’S 2/.- (net) 

. NOVEis 

• • 

Cr^Svo, cloth, pictorial wr^py,^s. net each. 

The Bungalow under the Lake (2nd editioi^. Charles £. 
Pear.l e • 

Cliv% Lorimer’s Marr^bge (2nd edition). E. Evkrett-Greln 
Pretty Barbara (2nd eaition). Anthony Dyllington 

Impertinent Renectione (5th edition). Cosmo Hamilton 
Lying Lips (2nd editi(fti). Villia^ Lb Qdeux 

The Riding Master (6th edition). • Dolf Wyllarde 
In Fear of a Throne (2nd edition). 50 illustrations. R. Andom 
The Lion's Skin (2nd edition). Rafael Sabatini 

Young Miok and Old Nick (2nd edition). S. R. Crockett 
Love, the Thief (5th edition). Helen Mathers' 

Tropical Tales (7th edition). Dolf Wyllarde 

'^he Cheerful Knave (4th edition). E. Keble Howard 

The Trickster (3rd edition). G. B. Bdr<i»n 

Love Besieged (3rd edition). • Charles E. Pearce 

The Artistic Temperament (3rd edition). Jane Wardle 


1/6 NET 

The Diners Out Yade Meoum. * A pocket “ Who^ \Vho on 
the manners and customs of Society Tunctions, Toasts and 
Sentiments, Indoor Amusement^, etd. Alfred H. Miles. In 
fcap. 8 VO (64 %< 34), cloth bound, rouna '"corners, is. 6d. net. 

• Leather, 2s. net. 

Verses. Dolf Wyllarde 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. Paper, is. 6d. net. Cloth. 
2S. 6d. net. * 


STANLEY PAUL’S 1/- (net) 
NOVELS 

Ik 

Stiff pictorial board covers, Is. net ; clolh, 2s. net. 

22 The Garden of Life. 2nd Edition. ^*-7^ Kate Horn 

23 No. 6, John Street, xgth Edition. Richard Whiteing 

24 Dr. PhiUtoe: A Maida-Vale Idyll. ' Fi^nk Danby 

27 Tropiofu Tales. 7th Edition. Dolf Wyllarde 

1 The Widow— to say Nothing of the Man. Helen Rowland 

2 Thoroii|^b]Ad. • Francis Dodswokth 
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. Stanley Paul's One Shilling ineH, /Voi'e/s— continued. 

* 

^ ij * 

3 The Spell Of the Jun('le. Ali^e^' Perrin 

4 The Sine of Society (Brury Lane Novels). CecIw Raleigh 

5 The Marriages of Mayfa 4 i^ (ditto). £ Kfble Chatterton 

6 A Ten Pound Prjnalty. d li. Noel Williams 

7 Priests of Progrer^'- G, Colmop.b 

S Gay Lawless. « ' Helen Mathers 

9 A Professionel Rider. Mrs. Edward Kennakd 

ic The DeYil 'xn London. « Geo. R. Sims 

13 Fatal Thirteen. William Le Qu"ux 

14 Brother Rogue and Brother Sl.int. Tom Gallon 

15 The Death Gamble. 

16 The Mystery tof Roger Bullock. ^ 

17 Baraeljs, the Magnificent. 

19 The Cabinet Minister’s Wife. 

20 The Dream— and the Woman. 

21 The Ghost Pirates. 


Geo. R. Sims 
Tom Gallon 
Kafael Sabatini 
Geo. R. Sims 
Tom Gallon 
W. Hofe Hodgson 


THE SATIRICAL SERIES, ly- NET 

25 The Perfidious Welshman. Draig Glas" 

c loth Edition. Containing a reply to his Critics. 

26" America— Through English Eyes. 2nd Edition. " Rita ” 

12 The Unspeakable Soot. T. W, H. Crosland 

12 Lovely Woman. T. W. H. Cko';land 

18 Billioks. A. St. John Adcock 

1/- NET 


Arnold’s Handbook of House Painting, Decorating. 

YarnisViing, Graining, etc. Herbert Arnold 

Paul's * Simplicode.’ I^evy. Crown Svo. 

The Everyday Pudding B(&k. F. K. A tatty recipe for every 
day in the year. Crown Svo, strongly bound. 

Everyday Savouries : A Savoury for every day in the year. 

By Marie Worth, Crown Svo. strongly bound. 

Drawing Robm Entertainments. New and Original Mono- 
logues, Duologues, Dialogues and Playlets for Home and Platform 
use. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. In crown Svo, red limp, is. 
net ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. net ; paste grain, gilt, 3s. net ; Persian 
yapp,^gKt, 4S. net. 

Ballads of Brave Women. Crown Svo. red limp, is. net ; cloth 
gilt, IS. 6d. net ; p'ste grain, gilt, 3s. net ; Persian yapp, gilt top, 
4s. net. ‘ 

The Shilling Series. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Each/.' 

with Pianof'^e Accompaniments. Full Music size. is. net each. 


1 MRTY BHOL^ 

2 FIFTY SCOTr 

3 THIRTY-SIX BONGS 

AND 

4 FIFTY IBISH kliO WELSH SONGS 


5 FAYOUBITE SONGS FOR THE 

CONTRALTO VOICE 

6 SONGS Oi' THE OqBEN’S NAVEE 

7 FAVOURITE SONGS FOR THE 

TENOR VOICE 
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